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Compassion, Suffering and the Self 
SA A Moral Psychology of Social Justice 


Christopher R. Williams 
University of West Georgia 


abstract: Concerns for social justice have figured prominently in much current 
sociological and criminological discourse. Often implicated by these critiques is 
the enduring presence of harm, suffering and injustice in contemporary western 
society — particularly as these are reinforced and perpetuated by organizational 
and institutional policies and practices. Less often considered are the moral- 
psychological foundations that give rise to these problems and pathologies. 

the struggle for social justice, it could be argued, is a generalized impov- 
erishment of moral sensibilities that would forefront the good of the other, thereby 
giving rise to relationships, communities and institutional policies and practices 
conducive to widespread human flourishing. This article suggests that meaningful 
social transformation in pursuit of social justice requires significant alterations of 
our collective value framework. More specifically, what seems needed is an over- 
coming of habitual cognitive and affective obstacles to the embodiment of com- 
paseion. Two such impediments to compassian are explored: appraisals of desert 
and responsibility; and perceptions of likeness and difference. The underlying can- 
cern throughout is to affirm the importance of the virtue of compassion as a crucial 
component of the struggle for social justice and human flourishing. 


keywords: compassion + humanism + peacemaking + social justice + virtue 


Recent years have witnessed the emergence and continued development 
of new perspectives within sociology and criminology that reserve a cen- 
tral role for social justice, community, human relationships and the values 
and virtues from which these might desirably proceed (e.g. Barak, 2003; 
Puller, 1998; Pepinsky and Quinney, 1991; Sullivan and Tifft, 2001; 
Williams, 2002). The impetus behind these developments is recognition of 
the enduring presence of a variety of social problems, pathologies and 
injustices. The continued prevalence of poverty, homelessness, class-, 
race- and gender-based inequalities, environmental degradation and 
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destruction, and various other kinds of real and symbolic violence reflect, 
for some, a cultural ethos and social politics characterized by a gross 
absence of concern for widespread and pervasive harm and suffering. 

Theoretical efforts undertaken to confront these enduring pathologies 
are often underwritten by a deeper concern for social justice. Implicated 
are the various ways in which macro-level forms and processes (e.g. struc- 
tural arrangements, laws, policies and institutional practices) serve to cre- 
ate social and cultural conditions that perpetuate injurious behavior and 
prohibit the development of meaningful human communities. Less often 
considered, however, are the moral and psychological accompaniments of 
injustice — those collective cognitive and affective barriers that impede the 
realization of productive human relationships based on care and concern. 
Less often cited is the absence of and corresponding need for an alterna- 
tive ethos — one whose character provides for the minimization of harm 
and suffering while simultaneously maximizing possibilities for wide- 
spread human fulfillment. 

As Anton (1969: 116) argues, the possibility of remedying social 
pathologies, realizing conditions of social justice, depends largely on the 
extent to which we make significant alterations to our collective value 
framework. Such transformative possibilities, I suggest, are dependent 
upon and nourished by the virtue of compassion. In its awareness of and 
regard for suffering as ‘deviating from the general conditions of human 
flourishing’ (Blum, 1980: 512), compassion gives rise to and makes possi- 
ble inclinations toward non-harm as well as toward benevolent action. In 
Arthur Schopenhauer’s voice, compassion both ‘opposes and impedes 
those sufferings which I intend to cause others by my inherent antimoral 
forces’ and, simultaneously, ‘now not only restrains me from injuring 
another, but even impels me to help him’ (Schopenhauer, 1995: 149, 163). 
Arguably, compassion stands as a necessary but conspicuously wanting 
element of our contemporary moral vocabulary and social character. It is, 
I suggest, central to concerns of social justice and community, as well as 
for the types of personal and social transformation that are essential for 
their evolution. 


Compassion and Soclal Justice 


Though ‘social justice’ has been and continues to be variously defined and 
conceptualized, most if not all characterizations are rooted in ideals of 
human flourishing. At its core, the very notion of social justice seems wed- 
ded to the development of, or conditions that provide for the development 
of, human potentialities. More specifically, concerns of social justice seem 
each to emanate from one crucial and overriding humanistic concern: the 
development and sustenance of social conditions within which all persons have the 
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greatest opportunity to realize their potentialities, both as unique individuals and 
as members of greater communities and societies. In this light, issues of social 
justice might be most properly rooted in the eudemonic tradition — that tra- 
dition which takes human well-being, fulfillment and flourishing as the 
highest good and, consequently, directly confronts the various personal 
and social impediments to the realization of this good. 

Critiques of structure and institution notwithstanding, the develop- 
ment and sustenance of conditions conducive to human fulfillment and 
flourishing have much to do with the ways in which we treat ourselves 
and one another. While concerns of social injustice are often linked with 
broader, macro-level forces, we should recognize that in good part justice 
and injustice are intra- and interpersonal realities. They are concerns not 
only of institutional policy and practice, but equally of moral psychology. 
In this respect, the possibility of social justice is directly proportional to 
the degree to which personal and social character are directed toward and 
facilitate human excellence and flourishing. Social justice must ultimately 
be grounded in a collectively embodied ethic that is ‘rooted in sensitivity 
to the interests and needs of others, a rational awareness that my good is 
tied up with the good of others’ (Kurtz, 1969: 10). 

Awareness of the interdependency of individual goods is the foundation 
of a moral psychology that makes possible the types of human relation- 
ships and human communities necessary for the evolution of social justice 
and conditions of human flourishing.” At the same time, the absence of 
such awareness makes possible the types of thinking, feeling and relating 
toward others that generate injustice — that create and sustain indifference, 
harm and suffering. Cultural stereotypes, divisions on the basis of work 
functions and social roles, urban spatial arrangements and other forms of 
separation generate social distance and encourage the mediation of human 
relationships by categories and classifications (Hurst, 2005: 67). Where 
our interpersonal realities are defined by difference and dissimilarity, the 
promise of injustice is amplified. As Richard Taylor (2000: 238) suggests, 
‘The distinction between justice and injustice presupposes the existence of 
a multiplicity of beings.’ Injustice feeds off this multiplicity and the dis- 
tinctions inherent in it; justice, in turn, ‘calls upon us to refuse to invest in 
a social ethic that separates us from one another and instead to visualize 
all people . . . as being connected’ (Wozniak, 2000: 283). 

It is in this respect that the virtue of compassion might be located as a 
— if not the — cardinal virtue of humanistic models of community and 
social health. Compassion is that disposition or way-of-being that is most 
fundamentally other-regarding — always interpersonal, always involving 
a regard for the good of the other (Blum, 1980). It expands the boundaries 
of the self rather than tightening or strengthening them (see Nussbaum, 
2001: 300). In this view, we might regard compassion as the vital conative 
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force (i.e. that which directs and impels action) underlying the struggle 
for social justice. Compassion informs and, in fact, makes possible our 
awareness of suffering as an impediment to sentient well-being and flour- 
ishing and is thus crucial to a' moral psychology of non-harm and benev- 
olence — one by which we refuse to add suffering to the world and, 
positively, are inclined to remedy existing suffering wherever possible. 
Compassion might thus be understood as the moral foundation of social jus- 
tice, with social justice promoted by and perpetuated through a collective 
value framework informed by an awareness of interconnectedness, sensi- 
tivity to the needs and interests of others, and rooted in the principle that 
‘the highest moral prescription is for humanity as a whole’ (Kurtz, 1969: 9). 


Compassion and the Moral Status of Suffering 


Antithetical to conditions of community that would allow for and pro- 
mote the realization of human flourishing are the realities of suffering that 
characterize contemporary social existence. It is not merely the presence 
of suffering that is of concern, but the ways in which individuals and 
institutions — both actively and passively — create communities and pro- 
duce relationships and conditions within which suffering is likely to 
thrive (e.g. Quinney, 1991). The harm and indifference that characterizes 
many of our relationships reflects the growing dormancy of our innate 
capacity to treat ourselves and others with respect, care and concern. In 
sharp contrast to harm and indifference, compassion entails a sort of ‘suf- 
fering with’ — experiencing the suffering of others in such a way that we 
are compelled to act toward its alleviation. It involves ‘relatedness’ to that 
suffering and those others, and a consequent experience of suffering 
within oneself (e.g. Comte-Sponville, 2001). It is thus compassion that is 
both benefactor and adversary of suffering — its presence in the instance 
of the latter and its absence in that of the former. 

The pursuit of justice and conditions of human flourishing thus begins 
as an intrapersonal pursuit. The root of suffering and injustice, and that of 
compassion, are one and the same; namely, they are each grounded in 
cognitive and affective structures — informed as those may be by culture — 
by which we (as individuals and as institutional representatives) make 
sense of and think, feel and act about the realties of suffering with which 
we are presented. Crucially, the struggle for social justice entails a collec- 
tive ‘overcoming’ of obstacles that serve to inhibit the natural human dis- 
position toward compassionate awareness — obstacles that are embedded 
in the very ways in which we think and feel about ourselves and others. 

Compassionate awareness follows from and reflects largely shared 
appraisals of ourselves, others and of human suffering. In his Rhetoric, 
Aristotle (2004) noted that in any given instance, compassion involves 
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three key judgments: that the suffering of another is serious; that the 
suffering of another is undeserved; and that one’s own possibilities are similar 
to those of the person(s) who are suffering (see also Nussbaum, 2001). 
Compassion issues from evaluations of the relative seriousness of differ- 
ent forms of suffering, as well as a twofold judgment of the person(s) who 
are subjects of circumstances that lead them to suffer. Informed by a more 
generalized (and culturally and institutionally shaped) cognitive and 
affective framework through which we experience ourselves, others and 
the harms and hardships of existence, these evaluations and judgments 
can be countervailing forces working against compassionate awareness. If 
compassion requires certain types of conclusions to be reached with 
regard to each of these evaluations, it follows that each judgment repre- 
sents a location at which the misguiding of our beliefs can construct bar- 
riers to compassion and serve as impediments to non-harmful and 
remedial (i.e. benevolent) action. Between justice and its pursuit, then, lie 
several crucial collective cognitive barriers. Hereinafter, I focus on two 
such barriers: that of desert; and that of perceptions of likeness and difference. 


Compassion and Desert 


leia natural or created, inevitable or avoidable, remediable or other- 
is a pervasive feature of human existence. As Richard 


wise, suffering 
Quinney (1991: 4) writes: 


The forms of suffering are all around us. In our personal lives, there are ten- 
sions and anxieties. Each day we experience the physical pains in our bodies 
and psychological hurts in our hearts and minds. Our interpersonal relations 
often are carried out in violence of one kind or another. .. . We have created 
societies that are filled with the sufferings of poverty, hunger, homeleseness, 
pollution, and destruction of the environment. Globally, nations are at war and 
threaten not only each other, but all earthly life. 


Because it is universal, suffering is what connects us to others — to all 
others — and, thus, represents a basis for compassion and concern, mutual 
aid and community. Suffering is perhaps the fundamental way in which all 
sentient beings are connected or, at least, the fundamental way in which we 
can experience our connectedness. In practice, however, suffering is not 
always so generously appraised and compassion not so easily forthcoming. 

In addition to a judgment of suffering itself, compassion involves an 
appraisal of the person(s) who are suffering; that is, a belief about who is 
deserving of compassion. Evaluations of desert inform compassion in that 
‘insofar as we do feel compassion, it is either because we believe the per- 
son to be without blame for her plight or because, though there is an 
element of fault, we believe that her suffering is out of proportion to the 
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fault’ (Nussbaum, 2001: 311). In popular regard, negative appraisals of 
suffering seem reserved for those who do not deserve to suffer (e.g. that 
of innocent children, crime victims, persons afflicted with disease). Our 
experience of compassion and inclination toward sympathy is cognitively 
mediated by the belief that persons unnecessarily and unjustifiably 
suffer. In contrast, as Nussbaum (2001: 311) notes, ‘insofar as we believe a 
person has come to grief through his or her own fault, we will blame and 
reproach, rather than have compassion’. In Clark's (1997, cited in 
Nussbaum, 2001) study of contemporary American attitudes, for exam- 
ple, she found sympathy to be tied to conditions stemming from ‘bad 
luck” or forces beyond an individual's control When suffering results 
from malfeasance, negligence, risk-taking, or is in some other way per- 
ceived as being brought on by the sufferer’s own actions, sympathy is less 
forthcoming. In the latter sorts of cases, we tend to equate suffering with 
desert — even, perhaps, as ‘justice’. Where those who suffer have them- 
selves caused harm, we may even desire to inflict suffering in the form of 
retribution (e.g. Williams, 2002). 

Significantly, our assessments of desert and responsibility are tied to 
social character in that the types of suffering we regard as deserving of 
compassion are wedded to prevailing social attitudes. Clark (1997, cited in 
Nussbaum, 2001) found that Americans are less likely to understand 
poverty as a consequence of ‘bad luck’ than are Europeans. This reluctance 
might be linked with dominant social attitudes concerning personal 
responsibility, as well as those regarding personal initiative and hard work 
as determinants of economic success. Similarly, the ‘American cultural 
story of rape’ (Fonow and Richardson, 1992) is one in which sexually 
based victimization is not always understood as an undeserved experi- 
ence. There is a historical tendency, evident in early explanations of sexual 
assault (e.g. Amir, 1971), to regard some (if not many) sexual assault vic- 
tims as in some way responsible for their own suffering — as provoking or 
precipitating their own victimization, often encouraging the assault ‘by 
their behavior, demeanor, or dress’ (Fonow and Richardson, 1992: 108; see 
also Ryan, 1971). As Amir (1971: 275-6) concluded, ‘the “virtuous” victim 
is not always the innocent and passive party’. In both cases, what seems 
clear is that prevalent social attitudes toward suffering and appropriate 
compassion stem from an ideology of individual responsibility as opposed 
to social responsibility — one in which suffering is commonly a personal 
trouble rather than a public issue (Mills, 1959). Consequently, we are gen- 
erally less likely to appreciate many forms and instances of suffering as 
worthy of compassion and demanding of subsequent alleviative action. 

Appraisals of desert most always work against the virtue of compassion 
and, consequently, represent a location at which the pursuit of social justice 
runs upon a formidable boundary. Even in such cases where persons 
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‘deserve’ to suffer by most accounts, the absence of compassion is not 
altogether justifiable on moral grounds. The fact that persons may in some 
way bring on their own suffering does not alter the reality of pain, loss, dis- 
tress or disability. Suffering is a universal experience that does not lend 
itself to categorical privileging or differential consideration. As a virtue, 
compassion is not selective; as an incentive for action, the desirability of 
compassion endures independent of the ‘who, what, where, when, and 
why’ of suffering’s existence. Importantly, then, while the emotional or 
affective component of compassion entails evaluation and judgment, the 
virtue of compassion does not. It is possible, as Blum (1980: 508) notes, ‘to 
have compassion for someone in a difficult or miserable situation without 
judging his overall condition to be difficult or miserable’. It is possible, for 
instance, to have compassion for the suffering of a prisoner without evalu- 
ating the condition of her or his imprisonment itself as undesirable or oth- 
erwise unjust. In this case, however, the conditions surrounding i 
may cloud our recognition of it and impede compassionate awareness. It is 
not, however, the condition or situation toward which we express compas- 
sion; rather, the virtue of compassion recognizes only the felt experience of 
suffering as its moral and motivational grounding (Nussbaum, 2001). 

We need not, then, approve on a moral level of a person who is suffer- 
ing; we need not approve of the reasons for which a person is suffering. 
We may well find such persons morally reprehensible. We may somehow 
regard as deserved the reasons for the existence of suffering. Such evalu- 
ations need not render impotent our fundamental human capacity for 
compassionate awareness. What is essential is that we refuse to regard suf- 
fering as a matter of indifference (Comte-Sponville, 2001: 106). The torturer, 
the murderer and the terrorist may be the most vicious of the vicious. 
Their actions may cause suffering, evoking anger, fear, hatred and other 
vicious tendencies within us. Yet to have compassion for the torturer, 
murderer and terrorist is not to approve of their actions, and it is not to 
approve of the consequence of their actions. To have compassion in these 
instances is not to lessen in any way the seriousness of the suffering 
caused. It is, rather, to refuse to add hatred to hatred. 


Perceptions of Likeness and Difference 


Alongside and interrelated to evaluations of desert, compassion also 
involves a judgment concerning the likeness between oneself and the 
person(s) who suffer. Aristotle (2004) described it as recognition of the pos- 
sibility that similar suffering could befall oneself — that one’s own possi- 
bilities and vulnerabilities are similar in kind (and, perhaps, prospect) to 
those of the person who is suffering. Like appraisals of desert, conceptions 
of ‘other’ in relation to ‘self’ serve as a sort of ‘compassion filter”. As a 
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consequence of this second cognitive filter, compassion will be limited to 
cases in which we see others as similar to ourselves — contingent, in other 
words, upon our ability and willingness to recognize likenesses between 
ourselves and others. Crucially, what this means is that compassion will be 
inhibited in proportion to the degree that we separate ourselves from the 
other — physically, emotionally, cognitively and metaphysically.* 

Evaluations of likeness and difference are often made on the basis of 
class, race, religion and other social markers that create both possibilities 
for similarity and prospects for judgments of difference (e.g. Fiske, 2004). 
While similarities may encourage us to be more sympathetic to, and thus 
more compassionate toward, the plight of others, social markers tend to 
be far more consequential in their reinforcement of difference (e.g. Beck, 
1999). By virtue of the diversity that characterizes most contemporary 
western societies, differences are likely to be more readily available for 
appraisal than are similarities. Consequently, common social markers 
“prove recalcitrant to the imagination” (Nussbaum, 2001: 317) and are thus 
better regarded as social barriers to compassion than as grounds for com- 
passionate awareness.! 

Rousseau echoed this point in Emile, noting that social distinctions such 
as class, race and ethnicity, when stabilized as social forms, impede com- 
passion by abbreviating possibilities for those within certain social circles 
to recognize their own possibilities in the sufferings of those who stand 
without those circles (Rousseau, 1974). Where boundaries are strongest — 
where in-groups are most visibly demarcated from out-groups — is within 
those social systems built upon hierarchical privileging, whereby groups 
define themselves not only against others, but as superior (Nussbaum, 
2001). Compassion must overcome not only constructions of group 
boundaries, but also boundaries of privilege — the other is both 
different from and inferior to. 

The necessity of judgments of similarity means that the suffering of 
another will arouse my concern only insofar as I acknowledge some degree 
of community between us (Nussbaum, 2001: 317). From its Latin origin, 
‘community’ implies a sense of ‘fellowship’ or common feeling between 
people whereby differences become less pronounced under a spirit of com- 
monality and similarity. Yet community need not be defined in relation to 
geographical territories or social variables. Rather, what unites all sentient 
beings in commune is a shared vulnerability to suffering. As ‘Each may be 
tomorrow what the one whom he helps is today’ (Rousseau, 1974, cited in 
Nussbaum, 2001: 343), the human community supersedes any local forms 
of community or artificially constructed commonalities. 

The recognition of shared vulnerabilities is ‘the thing that makes the dif- 
ference between viewing hungry peasants as beings whose sufferings mat- 
ter and viewing them as distant objects whose experiences have nothing to 
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do with one’s own life’ (Nussbaum, 2001: 319). Compassionate awareness 
requires that one acknowledge that ‘the lot of the beggar might be (or 
become) [my] own’ (Nussbaum, 2001: 320). The perceptual framework 
through which compassion emerges must ultimately be grounded in recog- 
nition of this interrelatedness or connectedness. To borrow from C. Wright 
Mills, compassionate awareness requires that we assume the ‘sociological 
imagination’ (Mills, 1959) — that we understand the ways in which what 
seem distant concerns are, in fact, personal concerns, and the ways in which 
personal concerns have a direct bearing on the well-being of others and soci- 
ety. Doing so allows for an expansion of our ‘circle of concern’ (Nussbaum, 
2001) to include the well-being, fulfillment and flourishing of all that has an 
interest in the pursuit of happiness and the avoidance of suffering. 


The Irony of Individualism and the Politics of the Self 

Expanding our circle of concern requires the dissolution of artificially con- 
structed barriers that serve to separate us from one another. One of the 
most fundamental of such boundaries is that assembled around the self. 
Implicating ideologies of individualism and liberal rights-based dis- 
course, the construction of an atomistic and independently functioning 
self as a collective frame of reference is a key obstacle to compassionate 
awareness and the types of care and concern that are essential to the pur- 
suit of justice. The centrality of the individual is embedded in everything 
from the philosophies and practices of our social institutions to the lan- 
guage that we speak (Fesmire, 1997). Yet the ‘first American language of 
individualism’ is, for many, demonstrably ‘incompatible with the actuali- 
ties of shared experience’ (Bellah et al., 1985, cited in Fesmire, 1997: 283). 

Individualism is perhaps the foundational ideology of American soci- 
ety. It has been and continues to be a key theme in sociological, social- and 
political-philosophical discourse. Often contrasted with community, indi- 
vidualism has been portrayed by many as the antithesis of that which fos- 
ters human flourishing. Widespread embodiment of the individualistic 
ethos leads to separation from others, thus contributing to pathological 
conditions of alienation and anomie (in sociological parlance) and the 
inhibition of virtue and prospects for eudemonia (in philosophical dis- 
course). Feelings and dispositions of belonging, mutuality and connect- 
edness commonly linked with community are quashed, thereby creating 
a personal, political and social atmosphere that fails to promote and fos- 
ter other-directedness and benevolent concern. 

As an example, consider the much discussed case of Kitty Genovese, 
who was violently murdered outside her apartment building on 14 March 
1964 while 38 witnesses were not so much as moved to call the police. 
Over a period of half an hour, Kitty was attacked on three separate occa- 
sions — having been twice interrupted by lights and voices, the killer each 
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time returned to continue the attack. Later asked why they had not 
phoned for help or otherwise intervened, witnesses made claims such as, 
‘I didn't want to get involved’, ‘I was tired’ and ‘I didn’t think it was any 
of my business’ (Gansberg, 1964). For some, the Kitty Genovese incident 
illustrates the lack of care, concern and community that characterizes an 
increasingly individualistic and apathetic American culture. We are 
estranged from one another, our isolation and selfishness crippling our 
empathic sensibilities (Rosenthal, 1999). 

In his classic Democracy in America, Alexis de Tocqueville (1969: 506) 
echoes these sentiments in describing the burgeoning character of social 
relations in newly formed American democratic society as one whereby 
citizens are ‘dispose[d] to isolate [themselves] from the mass of [their] fel- 
lows’. Linking individualism with egoism — the latter ‘lead[ing] man to 
think of all things in terms of himself and to prefer himself to all’ (De 
Tocqueville, 1969: 506) — he argued that human beings were becoming 
confined in the ‘solitude of [their] own heart[s]’, thereby ‘steriliz[ing] the 
seeds of every virtue’ (De Tocqueville, 1969: 507). Toennies (1957), as well, 
saw the modern transition to Gesellschaft as weakening social bonds and 
replacing them with an impersonal, instrumental, self-interested form of 
consciousness. Whereas premodern societies are better characterized as 
organismic, transitions issuing from within and following modernity 
have ushered in a form of society that is better understood as mechanical 
and artificial. The impersonal, mechanistic character of (post)industrial 
society and its artifice of personal relations have resulted in a virtual 
bankruptcy of community. 

As a contemporary example, consider the ways in which technology 
(e.g. radio and television talk shows, the virtual, electronic community of 
the Internet) has increasingly replaced face-to-face interaction (Heath, 
1998, cited in Hurst, 2005: 52). Although, as some have argued, technol- 
ogy can be used to create community — increasing social involvement and 
strengthening social ties (e.g. Rheingold, 1993) — others have argued that 
it has precisely the opposite effect (e.g. Stoll, 1996). In a widely publicized 
study, for instance, Kraut et al. (1998) found greater Internet use to be 
associated with decreased family and social involvement, and with 
depression and loneliness. The substitution of technological communities 
for face-to-face community involvement exemplifies, for some, the with- 
drawal, isolation and alienation characteristic of (post)modern society. 

Arguably, then, where social relations are impersonal and social differ- 
entiation high, where individualism is the working ideology, and laws, 
rules and regulations are the primary means of social control, possibilities 
for being fully human and leading fully human lives are correspondingly 
enfeebled. Cooperation is replaced by competition; universal responsibil- 
ity by personal responsibility; relationships by contracts, rules, principles 
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and authorities; mutuality by self-reliance; altruism by egoism; and com- 
passion by callous self-interest, indifference and maliciousness. In each 
instance, what seems most essential to sentient flourishing is subordi- 
nated to that which is ‘woefully maladapted to current social realities” — 
“extreme individualism, fossilized into our culture's language and cus- 
toms, has become appallingly destructive” (Fesmire, 1997: 284). As John 
Dewey observed: 


. . [individualism leads to] aloofness and indifference. It often makes an indi- 
vidual so insensitive in his relations to others as to develop an illusion of being 
really able to stand and act alone - an unnamed form of insanity which is 
responsible for a large part of the remediable suffering of the world. (Cited in 
Fesmire, 1997: 284) 


Like de Tocqueville, Dewey problematizes the separation to which individ- 
ualism and corresponding egoistic sensibilities give rise. Prospects for 
social justice and human flourishing require a collective overcoming of this 
separation, their realization being meaningfully tied to awareness of our 
shared situatedness, a subsequent suturing of this socially constructed gap, 
and reclamation of concern for that which exists outside the abstract self. 


The Metaphysics of Self and Other 

In addition to a sociopolitical grounding, the separation of self and other 
that often precludes compassionate awareness and beneficent action has a 
metaphysical basis. Returning to Aristotle, our interconnectedness within 
the human community is a product of our nature as social beings (e.g. 
Hughes, 2001). Indeed, biologists have long recognized that organic beings 
‘live as integral parts of larger ecological systems’; and while it is common 
to speak of localized individuals, ‘these individuals are intelligible only 
when understood in their interrelations with other parts of the systems 
they inhabit’ (Fesmire, 1997: 282). As individual organisms, we think and 
are taught to think atomically, yet the “web of life’ (Capra, 1996) is a ‘web 
of interdependencies’ (Fesmire, 1997: 283).* As much as we may appear to 
be isolated and self-sufficient, our lives are physically and metaphysically 
interwoven with those of others and our greater environment. 

Expanding our circle of concern requires not only seeing past socially 
constructed differences on a cognitive level, but dissolving the metaphys- 
ical barrier that separates us from one another. Compassionate awareness 
springs from recognition of the interconnectedness of sentient beings and 
a corresponding appreciation for the unity that characterizes all living 
things. This is one of the central insights of the wisdom traditions, and 
one shared by western religious mystics such as Saint Francis of Assisi 
and the Bal Shem Tov. In the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita of early 
Hinduism, prospects for “Peace and harmony come with the awareness of 
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the oneness of all things and the transcendence of this small self to whole- 
ness of reality” (Quinney, 1991: 5; see also, Chatterji, 1992; Hiriyanna, 
1996). In Buddhist teachings, the development of compassion and loving 
kindness are a natural outgrowth of the development of wisdom, the cru- 
cial part of which is recognition of the illusion of separate selves (Berry, 
1996; Wilber, 1996). Compassion thus involves Breaking through the bar- 
rier of the ego’ (De Silva, 1995: 115) — overcoming the illusion of a sepa- 
rate and distinct self through realization that ‘underneath the thin layers 
of personality . . . [w]e are all part of the same project’ (De Silva, 1995: 115). 
As Bose (1981: 160) writes in the light of Gandhi, ‘What though we have 
many bodies? We have but one soul. The rays of the sun are many 
through refraction. But they have the same source.’ 

This central metaphysical insight was borrowed by and became integral 
to Schopenhauer’s (1995) moral philosophy, as well as those of contempo- 
rary humanist and peacemaking social scientists, for whom the ‘dualistic 
thinking of the Western mind’ (Quinney, 2000: 25) is a central disintegrat- 
ing force. Indeed, dualism and polarity feature prominently in conven- 
tional western metaphysics (Taylor, 1992: 117), whereby what is T' is not 
‘You’, and what is ‘Us’ must be distinct from ‘Them’ (Buber, 1996; see also 
Williams, 1999). These patterned ways of thinking about self and other 
give rise to a host of forces antithetical to compassion and justice. For 
Schopenhauer (1995), egoism, indifference and malice, and in Buddhist 
philosophy, the ‘six afflictions’ of ignorance, desire, pride, anger, jealousy 
and greed are grounded in perceptions of Self in relation to Other and are 
the root source of much evil and suffering (Quinney, 1991: 9). 

Egoism, malice and the harms to which they give rise stem from the 
failure to apprehend this underlying unity which threads together each 
and every living thing (Schopenhauer, 1995). In compassion, by contrast, 
the distinction between self and other disappears or, better stated, is over- 
come: ‘that this entire difference between me and everyone else, which is 
the very basis of my egoism, is eliminated, to a certain extent at least’ 
(Schopenhauer, 1995: 143-4). The other is perceived as T once more’ 
(Schopenhauer, 1995: 211). It is through such an understanding that we 
live practically what is justified metaphysically. We apprehend the self in 
the other and the other in the self and, consequently, are motivated to pur- 
sue the well-being of the other as if it were our own. As Quinney (1991: 9) 
offers, ‘In compassion, the suffering of others is recognized out of one’s 
own suffering, and the suffering is shared’ - we experience the suffering 
of others, as Schopenhauer puts it, ‘in a way in which normally I only feel 
my own suffering’ (cited in Safranski, 1989: 320). 

Ultimately, it is through such awareness and shared experience that we 
are inclined toward non-harm and benevolent regard for others. If harm 
and suffering are amplified where there is a gulf between self (ego) and 
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other (non-ego), self and world, then their remedy requires behaving ‘in 
accordance with the metaphysical realities of the human situation” 
(Magee, 1997: 199) — collectively ‘seeing through’ the illusive and cogni- 
tively reinforced barriers that separate us from one another. It is through 
the ‘relaxation of egotistical tensions’ and a subsequent “fusion with the 
sufferings of all existence” (Safranski, 1989: 335) that compassion becomes 
a lived reality, and through that lived reality that prospects for commu- 
nity and social justice emerge.‘ 


Contexts of Transformation 


Virtues are dispositions; and dispositions, as Aristotle (1976) noted, 
require cultivation. To be sure, the disposition toward compassion is a 
capacity or potentiality that each of us has by virtue of being human (e.g. 
Ridley, 1996). Yet as Seneca once suggested of virtue more generally, while 
we may be born for it, we are not born with it — until it is cultivated, we 
have only the raw material of virtue, not virtue itself (Seneca, 1958: 238). 
The cultivation of virtue is not purely an individual struggle; at the same 
time, it is not purely a social or cultural struggle. In many ways, the culti- 
vation of virtue — of compassion, tolerance and all of those traits that seem 
central to the types of human relationships that engender and comprise 
community and social justice — is bilateral in its dynamic. 

To borrow from Anderson (2002: 238), we might say that part of the 
struggle for community and social justice is an ‘internal, existential strug- 
ge within all of us’. The significance of its externalized manifestations 
notwithstanding, injustice is something which lives within each of us, and 
until we overcome that internal form of violence . . . we will not be able to 
overcome its more external, social forms’ (Anderson, 2002: 238). Those 
affective and cognitive barriers that impede the development and practice 
of compassion remain socially and culturally active only so long as they 
remain active psychological tendencies. They live in social character and 
find embodiment in cultural and institutional realities only so long as we 
fail in that ‘internal struggle’ of which Anderson writes. 

This, I believe, is what Nussbaum (2001: 405) had in mind as well when 
she writes that, ‘compassionate individuals construct institutions that 
embody what they imagine’. Similarly, we might suppose that the degree 
to which unjust, harmful and indifferent dispositions are active in indi- 
viduals, they will remain active in the structures and institutions that we, 
as a collective of individuals, create. Embedded in structures, institutions 
and social character, in turn, they become that much more formidable as 
our ‘internal, existential’ adversaries. 

At the same time that our cultural, structural and institutional realities 
are products of our imagination, we cannot neglect to consider the ways 
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in which our collective imagination is simultaneously shaped by existing 
macro-level realities. Whereas our structures and institutions tend to 
embody what we imagine, ‘institutions, in turn, influence the develop- 
ment of compassion in individuals’ (Nussbaum, 2001: 405). To be sure, we 
would not expect the capacity and potentiality of virtue to materialize in 
the absence of conditions conducive to their development and practice. Its 
scarcity in all spheres of human relating implicates not simply deficits of 
individual disposition, but perhaps more importantly the role of social 
character, socialization, social structure and institutional arrangements 
and practices. As Fesmire (1997: 285) writes, ‘there is no such thing as 
someone who is “born” a saint or savage’. Rather, we should understand 
tendencies toward virtue and vice as prominently shaped by and 
informed through our interactions with the cultural, structural and insti- 
tutional elements of our existence. 

Virtues, Fesmire (1997: 285) continues, “are not radically private posses- 
sions .. . and “vices” do not merely result from “weak wills” or “sinful 
natures””. Characterlogical tendencies are best regarded as ‘products of 
interaction between the make-up of an individual on the one hand and 
objective elements of the social world on the other” (Fesmire, 1997: 285). 
There is thus an important sense in which separation between people in 
interpersonal spheres is ‘self-similar’ (Williams and Arrigo, 2004: 43-64) 
to the separations embedded within and promulgated by social structure 
and the policies and practices of social institutions. Of the sense of sepa- 
ration that impedes the development and practice of compassion, 
Nussbaum (2001: 405) offers: 


... empathy and judgment of similar possibilities are profoundly influenced by 
the ways in which institutions situate people in relation to one another: sharp 
separations impede these mechanisms; and similar situations promote them. 


We might think, for instance, of the ways in which social problems such 
as crime, poverty and homelessness are reduced to psychological maladies. 
Indeed, prevailing cultural attitudes toward virtuous and vicious behavior 
tend, on the whole, toward psychologically reductionistic formulations. 
Thus, the prisoner, the homeless person and the drug addict represent 
problems of individual character or pathology. Such persons, through their 
own decisions and actions, bring about their own suffering and, thus, are 
less deserving of compassion. Yet, as Fesmire (1997: 288-9) offers: 

Self-righteously calling a prostitute a sinner does not alter the social conditions 
that give rise to her trade. The politician who promises to ‘get tough on crime’ 
merely by building more prisons for ‘born criminals’ does nothing to transform 
the social and material conditions that make crime inevitable. Likewise, the 


campaign to combat drug use by asking people to Just Say No’ .. . contributes 
little toward curbing the social problem of drug addiction. 
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Crucially, as a consequence of such reductionistic tendencies, we neg- 
lect the very links between individual and social character that make the 
maladies of both possible and, in fact, probable. Recognizing this inter- 
play is an important step toward “act[ing] intelligently for social progress” 
(Fesmire, 1997: 285). 


Toward a Concluslon 


Of the obstacles we face in the ongoing effort to promote conditions of 
social justice and human flourishing, perhaps the most crucial is what we 
might call a generalized impoverishment of moral sensibilities that fore- 
front the good of the other. Meaningful social transformation thus 
requires significant alterations of personal and collective value frame- 
works —in many ways, the pursuit of social justice demands nothing less 
than a moral and spiritual revolution. An important part of this revolu- 
tion is the embodiment and regular exercise of the virtue of compassion 
in interpersonal, institutional and global contexts (e.g. Fuller, 1998). Yet 
compassion itself requires the overcoming of crucial obstacles erected 
from the ways in which we perceive ourselves, others and the realities of 
injustice and human suffering. Social change begins intrapersonally, 
where appreciation of connectedness overcomes artificially constructed 
divisions and differences. Most importantly, recognizing the ways in 
which injustice and suffering stifle possibilities for all who share in the 
human community is the first step toward compassionate living. Only 
when our decisions and actions demonstrate concern for others — even 
those whose problems seem deserved or far removed from our own — do 
we begin to pave a pathway for conditions of equality, harmony, mutual- 
ity and community that make possible widespread human well-being, 
fulfillment and flourishing. 


Notes 


1. Social justice is simultaneously a personal and collective pursuit, demanding 
not only institutional and community-based strategies for transformation, but 
also personal responsibility, commitment and sacrifice. History has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of collective/community-based social movements (e.g. 
Gandhi's salt protest), as well as the transformative potential of personal 
responsibility — ‘door to door, person to person, to whoever is in need that you 
or I come into contact with’ (Braswell et al., 2001: 14). 

2. The centrality of compassion to moral psychology was implied by Kohlberg 
(1984), for whom ‘postconventional’ morality entails imagining how every per- 
son participating in the situation would feel if they were placed in each other’s 
position. In this respect, Kohlberg’s Stage 6 moral reasoning is imagmative and 
empathic. Concern for compassion, caring and human relatedness, however, is 
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much more crucial to the moral psychologies of Carol Gilligan (1982), Nel 
Noddings (1984) and others promoting an ethic of care. 

. In the early modern period, for instance, Descartes and Malebranche popular- 
ized the idea that non-human animals were ‘automata’, incapable of suffering 
and therefore outside the boundaries of moral concern. Nicholas Fontaine, in 
his memoirs of 1738, described scientific experiments that were carried out 
under the guise of such modern distinctions: 


They administered beatings to dogs with perfect indifference, and made fun 
of those who pitied the creatures as if they felt pain. They said the animals 
were clocks; that the cries they admitted when struck were only the noise of 
a little spring that had been touched, but that the whole body was without 
feeling. They nailed poor animals up on boards by their four paws to vivi- 
sect them and see the circulation of the blood, which was a great subject of 
conversation. (Cited in Rachels, 1986: 137) 


‘Dumb animals’ were dissimilar — in fact, categorically distinct — from human 
beings and, consequently, existed outside the demands of compassion and 
benevolent concern. Not unlike other social and moral boundaries con- 
structed along lines of race, ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation and the 
like, the historical concern for non-human animals in the West has been one 
characterized by a variety of efforts to impose a moral distance between ‘us’ 
and ‘them’. 

As an example, some research on jury decision-making suggests jurors in crim- 
inal and civil trials may be predisposed to favor those with whom they share 
demographic characteristics (e.g. Kerr et al., 1995). This phenomenon is partic- 
ularly problematic in cases involving victims who share similarities with jurors 
and defendants who are dissimilar in class, race, ethnicity or other observable 
ways. Bandes (1996) and others have drawn attention to the possibility that, in 
capital cases involving ‘victim impact’ testimony, jurors may be better able to 
relate to and thus empathize with victims than with defendants (thus increas- 
ing the likelihood of death as opposed to life imprisonment as a sentence) (see 
also Arrigo and Williams, 2003). 

. Consider the ways in which educational structure seems, in fact, to encourage 
social differentiation and self-conscious emotions such as pride and envy. 
Many educational theorists have suggested that our schools regain a sense of 
community, emphasizing cooperation and mutuality over and against compet- 
itive individualism. In part, this requires a de-emphasis on competition among 
students for superiority coupled with the encouragement of openness to the 
viewpoints and experiences of others. In competition, we seek to better others — 
our ultimate aim being their failure. To the degree that education is centered 
around and promotes competition, students are socialized not only in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of cooperation and mutuality, but toward one in which the 
infliction of harm and suffering are necessary and inevitable elements of nor- 
mal social 5 

. Inhis exploration of community-based initiatives as a compassionate response 
to the violence and suffering of homelessness, Gregg Barak (1991) examines the 
sensibilities informing the Hesed House — a temporary shelter constructed in 
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the mid-1980s in Aurora, Illinois. The Hesed House was established to meet the 
evolving needs of the poor, suffering and oppressed in that community 
through the provision of hospitality and care, coupled with the promotion of 
empowerment (Barak, 1991: 58). With regard to its underlying philosophy, 
Barak draws attention to common translations of hesed from the Hebrew scrip- 
tures as ‘steadfast and enduring love’ and ‘interhuman compassion’. More 
specifically, hesed implies an active concern for the other — “The Hebrew talks of 
doing hesed with someone, and hesed is frequently associated with the word 
“mispal” or “justice”’ (Barak, 1991: 58). He continues: 


According to the Hebrew scriptures, the unreserved commitment to the 
weak, the poor, and the oppressed is identical to an absolute sense of justice 
. . hesed is, in fact, ‘lovejustice’ and ... calls on people . . . to reach out ina 
love that seeks justice . . . to go beyond ‘the instinctual human impulse to 
reach out to those in need because it responds even when the other hasn't 
earned it or doesn't deserve it. (Barak, 1991: 58; my emphasis) 
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abstract: Despite growing interest in the knowledge economy, the work practice 
of its key workers has remained neglected. This article reviews the key sociologi- 
cal and managerial debates about ascendant knowledge workers. The authors 
argue that both debates assume, rather than empirically examine, changing work 
practices and through a leap of faith move on to discuss the enhanced class posi- 
tion of knowledge workers and the managerial challenges that they pose. The 
authors postulate that omission of work practice undermines such claims. They 
critique both debates, presenting an alternative, empirically sensitive research 
agenda to help overcome the existing analytical myopia. 
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Introduction 


From the mid-1990s, developing a knowledge economy became the goal of 
governments of the advanced economies (see, for example, Blair, 1998; DTL 
1998; OECD, 2001; Reich, 1993). This intent was recently reaffirmed by the 
European Union, which has get itself “the strategic goal for the next decade 
to become the most dynamic and competitive knowledge-based economy 
in the world’ (EC, 2004: 8). In this economy driven by ideas, brains replace 
brawn, and human capital, defined as (raised) educational attainment, 
becomes at least as important as financial capital As the EC continues, 
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Up to 30 percent of the working population are estimated in the future to be 
working directly in the production and diffusion of knowledge. . . . A large pro- 
portion of the rest of the workforce will need to be no less agile and knowledge 
based if it is to exploit new trends. 

(EC, 2004: 19) 


Academics have not been slow to support and provide legitimation for 
these policies. Some, such as Castells (1996), have been very influential. 
However, contributions from sociologists such as Castells are more topi- 
cal than typical: the bulk of debate and discussion is within the academic 
business literature. 

This is not the first time that academic interest has focused on knowl- 
edge workers. There are two clear waves of interest: the current one from 
the mid-1990s onwards and one that occurred from the late 1950s until the 
late 1970s. Although current academic interest is mainly a feature of the 
business literature, the earlier wave was a feature of sociological litera- 
ture. These two literatures centre on different concerns — class in the soci- 
ological literature and management in the business literature — but feature 
the same assumptions and assertions about knowledge workers. Both 
also suffer the same weakness. We argue that what has emerged to date is 
an occupation-driven analysis, from which different debates are engaged 
in sociological and business literatures but both of which, curiously, omit 
analysis of work. This omission undermines analysis and understanding 
of knowledge workers. 

It is important but no longer sufficient to note that analysis of work 
practice has become marginalized due to conceptual and methodological 
norms, and disciplinary fragmentation (Barley and Kunda, 2001). Because 
both debates raise important issues but are both problematic for the same 
reason, a solution to this problem is required. The reason and the solution, 
we argue, is that both the sociological and business debates about knowl- 
edge workers have suffered from an analytical myopia, with an important 
lack of analysis of work practice. The lack of empirical sensitivity to work 
practice hampers both debates because evidence-based analysis is dis- 
placed by assertion cum assumption. As a consequence, understanding of 
knowledge workers is weakened. The focus on class and management 
issues without sensitivity to what these workers do, how they do it and 
what is required for them to do it needs to be rectified. This article thus 
seeks to contextualize existing debates about knowledge workers, high- 
light the wealmesses of these debates and, from this analysis, reveal the 
requirements for a better understanding of knowledge workers based on 
analysis of their work, not just their occupational label. Our analysis first 
outlines the two debates and then seeks to move analysis forward by sug- 
gesting how that analysis might be enhanced. 
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Knowledge and Class: The Soclologlcal Concern 


The sociological debate attempted to draw out and explain the sociopolit- 
ical implications to the western advanced economies of an expanding 
‘new middle class’, composed of managers, salaried professionals, techni- 
cians, salespeople and office workers. Mills's (1951) seminal work on 
white-collar workers laid the conceptual grounds for this debate. Forty 
years before the publication of Robert Reich's (1993) influential The Work 
of Nations, Mills, commenting on the US, argued that “as a proportion of 
the labor force, fewer individuals manipulate things, more handle people 
and symbols” (Mills, 1951: 65, emphasis in the original). Mills asserts that 
most members of this emerging class come out of the working class as 
educated labour. Although their terms of employment are discussed, for 
example their remuneration based on salaries rather than wages and their 
entry routes to this employment identified as being dependent upon for- 
mal education, ‘work’ merits very little attention in White Collar. Instead 
of work, the ‘postindustrial’ social division of labour was the concern, and 
sociological debate centred on the nature and level of cohesiveness or 
‘class consciousness’ of these workers. In other words, the debate centred 
on how economic shifts marked by occupational change effected class. 

Mills's concern was the political orientation of this new class, which he 
claimed was decidedly utilitarian. He offered a gloomy image of a new 
class with no imagination, leadership or vision. He wrote cynically: The 
political question of the new middle class is, of what bloc or movement 
will they be most likely to stay at the tail? And the answer is, the bloc or 
movement that most obviously seems to be winning’ (Mills, 1951: 353). 
Internally fragmented, externally dependent, the new middle class lacks 
political awareness, voice and organization, according to Mills. As a con- 
sequence, Brint (1984: 31) suggests, in a review of Mills, they are a ‘perma- 
nent, but equally pacific, subdominant class”. 

Although Mills stressed the importance of higher levels of education in 
the creation of the new class, he did not use the term “knowledge work- 
ers’. In fact, knowledge, either theoretical or practical, did not play a cen- 
tral role in Mills's work. The term “knowledge workers” was introduced 
as part of the sociological debate about class and occupation which devel- 
oped in the late 1960s and 1970s (Brint, 1984; Wuthnow and Shrum, 1983). 
That debate was between conservative and radical scholars, who, interest- 
ingly, used different terms to refer to members of the new occupations. The 
term ‘knowledge workers”, and associated terms such as the “knowledge- 
based worker”, were used by more conservative sociologists, such as Bell 
(1979), and employed to counter Marxist and neo-Marxist arguments. 
These latter, more radical scholars, though trying to examine the same 
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economic developments, used other terms, such as “mental workers' and 
“technical intelligentsia’ (see, for example, Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich, 
1977a, 1977b; Gouldner, 1979). 

Although using different terminology, conservatives and radicals 
agreed that, with expanded and enhanced education, a new middle class 
had emerged in the second half of the 20th century composed of profes- 
sional and technical workers. Within the literature, the radical camp - 
Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich (1977a, 1977b), Gouldner (1979) and Walker 
(1978), for example — not only acknowledged the acceleration of structural 
changes in the US economy but, unlike Mills, also ascribed class con- 
sciousness to the new middle class. By contrast, the conservatives — Bell 
(1979), for example — likewise admitted the existence of a new class but 
rejected any notion of class conscióusness. 

This debate was in part a counter to the then contemporary ‘new work- 
ing class' thesis forwarded by Gorz (1968) and Mallet (1975). This thesis 
postulated that the new class of well-qualified technical and scientific 
labour, recognizing themselves as wage-earners too, would become allied 
with production workers around a common concern with the control of the 
means of production and so revitalize the labour movement. The counter- 
argument was that a professional-managerial class (or PMC) had emerged 
(Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich, 1977a, 1977b; Walker, 1978). According to this 
thesis, members of the new educated class are technical experts, profession- 
als and managers of all levels. Proponents of the PMC thesis defined the 
PMC “as consisting of salaried mental workers who do not own the means 
of production, and whose major function in the social division of labour 
may be described broadly as the reproduction of capitalist culture and cap- 
italist class relations’ (Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich, 1977b: 7). The occupa- 
tions of these highly educated workers are those concerned, first, with 
social control, such as teachers, social workers, entertainers and writers of 
advertising copy and television scripts for example, and second, those who 
function to preserve capitalist relations of production, such as middle-level 
administrators as well as managers, engineers and technicians. lt was 
claimed that all members of the new PMC shared a vision of a technocratic 
transformation of society progressed on the basis of expert knowledge. 
While the new middle class is dependent on the ruling class and serves as 
part of its power apparatus, it still has a distinct class consciousness. For 
Gouldner, this consciousness provided optimism that the new middle class 
could be progressive and potentially confrontational. ‘Cashing in on its 
education,’ he asserts, the new class “uses its special knowledge to advance 
its own interests and power,’ setting its ‘human capital’ at odds with the old 
class's ‘moneyed capital’ (Gouldner, 1979: 7, 5). 

Bell (1960, 1973) was also concerned with the new middle class, though 
critical of it. According to Bell, a new class of workers engaged in the 
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manipulation of signs and symbols and the interactive communication of 
information will dominate the future knowledge economy. In his 1960 
book, The End of Ideology, Bell cites Polish revolutionary Machajski as the 
first researcher to use a term close to that of “knowledge worker’ in what 
was an attack on socialism published in 1904 titled “the Intellectual Worker”. 
In his own book, Bell notes a new force, “the growing army of intellectual 
workers and the new middle class’ (Bell, 1960: 355-6). Referring to Machajski, 
this new force is composed of “technicians, organisers, administrators, edu- 
cators, and journalists” (Bell, 1960: 356). In The Coming of Post Industrial 
Society, Bell (1973: 20) states that society is to become organized around 
theoretical knowledge of “abstract systems of symbols’ that has to be cre- 
ated, controlled and codified. He envisages a “knowledge society” domi- 
nated by science and technology and he refers to the new middle class as 
a “knowledge class’ comprising “new technical elites” (Bell, 1973: 328, 487). 
This group is identified by Bell as a “creative elite of scientists and top pro- 
fessional administrators, a middle class of engineers and the professorate, 
and the proletariat of technicians, junior faculty and teaching assistants” 
(Bell, 1973: 213-14). Again, though, there is little examination of the work 
of this class other than a brief description stating their primary work to be 
either ‘some phase of research and development’ or ‘teaching’ (Bell, 1973: 
230) and, more broadly, linking it with the shift to services in general and 
echoing Mills's point about workers whose jobs it is to handle people”, 
that work is stated metaphorically by Bell to consist of a game between 
persons — different from the game against fabricated nature in industrial 
society or against nature in pre-industrial society. No evidence, however, 
is offered of this work. 

It was not until 1979 that Bell became the first sociologist to use the term 
“knowledge workers’, in an article titled “The New Class: A Muddled 
Concept’. In this article he argued that the economy is now driven by infor- 
mation and knowledge provided by new professional and technical work- 
ers within the “knowledge field” (Bell, 1979: 15). This “knowledge class” 
consists of occupations requiring workers with college and university 
degrees and an expanded list of such occupations is offered, including scien- 
tists and scholars, mathematicians and economists, research physicians and 
law teachers. In a critique of both left and right, he argues that this ‘amor- 
phous bloc designated as the “knowledge stratum”” should not be regarded 
as a class, at least not ‘in the sense understood for the past 150 years’ (Bell, 
1979: 21). He argues that a class exists when its members have a common 
interest and ideology. Bell acknowledges that the knowledge stratum has a 
common ideology — that of meritocracy, emphasizing individualism, com- 
petitiveness and ability. However, he claims there to be no common intere 
With these occupations distributed across a range of industries\ind bett DN 
with differing claims and constituencies — the military, busi i 
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sities for example — he says that it is ‘not clear what the common interest of 
the diverse “information and knowledge” occupations would be’ (Bell, 1979: 
21). 

A number of problems have been identified with the arguments for- 
warded in this debate. Goldthorpe (1982) points out that the PMC is, at 
various times, positioned both for and against both the working and cap- 
italist classes. He questions the PMC’s alleged coherence and distinction 
— a criticism also made by Smith and Willmott (1991). By way of illustra- 
tion, the latter authors highlight the contradictory positions and interest 
of ‘junior’ and ‘middle’ managers. They quote Draper’s quip that Mills’s 
labelling of the new middle class as an ‘occupational salad’ is ‘too com- 
plimentary, since a good salad needs considerable togetherness, the 
“new middle class” is more like a dish of herrings and strawberries’ 
(cited in Smith and Willmott, 1991: 16). It is not just the occupational 
mish-mash that is problematic but also the assumptions made in the 
debate about knowledge. Webster (1995) points out that the use of theo- 
retical knowledge within production is not new; nor apparently is the 
‘problem’ of extracting it from workers’ heads (Jacques, 1996). Moreover, 
too little attention is accorded to the nature of this knowledge; Bell, 
Webster argues, ‘is noticeably vague when . . . stipulating what it consti- 
tutes’ (Webster, 1995: 48). A reliance upon qualifications as a proxy for the 
possession of theoretical knowledge ignores important issues related to 
the content of education, that education’s relatedness to job demands 
and claims of credentialism (see also Warhurst and Thompson, 2006). 
These are points to which we return later. Such weaknesses arise from a 
lack of empirical research and, according to Webster, even disable that 
research. Certainly, both conservative and radical sociologists based their 
arguments on aggregated occupational data and eschewed any analysis 
of the actual work practices of their listed occupations. As Smith and 
Willmott (1991: 13) argue, reliance on formal occupational categories as 
the basis for class analysis that ignores workplace social relations and 
how the processes of capitalism are practically organized at work is 
likely to produce questionable results. We argue that the lack of reference 
to the work performed by either ‘knowledge workers’ or ‘mental work- 
ers’ prevented a real dialogue — and understanding — being developed 
between and beyond the conservative and radical camps. Instead, the 
two sides remained entrenched in their ideological views until the debate 
died of lack of interest. However, the same demand for better under- 
standing of the work of these occupations, though for different reasons, 
can be made 30 years on as attention and debate returned to the emer- 
gence and importance of knowledge workers, though now within the 
business literature. 
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Knowledge and Performance Management: The 
Business Concern 


It is Peter Drucker, in his 1959 book Landmarks of Tomorrow, who is credited 
with first using the term ‘knowledge worker”.' This book is again posi- 
tioned within debates about broad social changes and class. Drucker too 
identified an emerging postwar new working class with unprecedented 
high levels of formal education and armed with theoretical and analytical 
knowledge. The first citation in academic business journals using the term 
“knowledge workers” appeared in the late 1970s in a article by Donald B. 
Miller (1977), a human resource manager at IBM. It is not clear from where 
he draws the term but his occupational focus is engineers. Mandt (1978) 
and (again) Drucker (1979) were also among those writers in the business 
literature who used the term at that time. Within the business literature, 
there is a concern with the same occupations and occupational changes as 
within the sociological literature. Mandt’s starting point is the new indus- 
tries emerging that require workers with a ‘high degree of specialised 

and education and mental, rather than physical, effort’ (Mandt, 
1978: 138). In this respect, ‘knowledge workers’, not unlike the sociological 
literature, are defined broadly as white-collar workers, including teachers, 
lawyers, politicians, scientists, social workers, accountants and computer 
programmers. Also as within the sociological literature, the terminology 
describing these workers varies. More recently, in his influential The Work 
of Nations, Reich (1993: 178) labels them ‘symbolic analysts’, who ‘solve, 
identify and broker problems by manipulating symbols’ and he claims that 
they are the key occupation for any nation wanting to pursue competitive 
advantage. Included in this category are research scientists, engineers, con- 
sultants, advertising and marketing executives, architects, filmmakers, 
writers, journalists ‘and even’, comfortingly, ‘university professors’ (Reich, 
1993: 178). He claims that the number of symbolic analysts had risen from 
around 8 percent in the 1950s to around 20 percent by 1990. Analysing 
occupational trend data between 1950 and 1990, Castells and Aoyama 
(1994: 23) confirm that an expansion of white-collar work has occurred 
among the advanced economies, and that within this trend the expansion 
has been greatest at the ‘higher tier’ of managers, professionals and tech- 
nicians, which they term ‘informational occupations’, echoing Bell some 20 
years earlier. Education is again an important catalyst, with governments 
now exhorted to invest in and reform it as a way to enhance the quality of 
labour supply needed for the knowledge economy (EC, 2004; OECD, 2001; 
World Bank, 2002). To this end, higher education specifically has been 
greatly expanded in the advanced economies and continues to be so as a 
matter of policy. 
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If class was the central concern within the sociological literature, typically 
within the business literature there is another concern. In 1959, Drucker 
wanted to signal the inadequacy of applying ‘personnel management the- 
ories’ developed for ‘machine workers’ to ‘managing tomorrow’s employ- 
ees’ (Drucker, 1959: 122). In this respect, Drucker was contemporaneous in 
the framing of his analysis but also prescient in his particular focus — the 
management of knowledge workers. It is this concern that dominated the 
business literature on knowledge workers as that literature exploded from 
the late 1970s. As one of these writers, Mandt (1978: 138), states, ‘managing 
knowledge workers is, and will continue to be, extremely difficult’: they are 
more ambitious, have less respect for authority and are less willing to do 
what they are told. Similarly, as an IBM manager, Miller's analysis is 
grounded in his experience of managing engineers and what he asserts, but 
does not evidence, are changes in their personal motivation and satisfac- 
tions, and in the organization of their work. These engineers now work 
interdependently but have individualized aspirations to self 
and self-actualization, he asserts. It is by addressing these changes that 
organizations can ‘do much to improve his [the engineer’s] productivity’ 
(Miller, 1977: 64). Miller’s point is the same as that made by Drucker almost 
20 years earlier but is made more significant by the claim of Cortada (1998) 
that the history of IBM is emblematic of the development of knowledge 
work and workers. By the mid-1990s, the problematic had been succinctly 
managerialized thus: for companies to succeed in the knowledge economy, 
the task for management is to create, capture and capitalize on workers” 
knowledge (Ichijo et aL, 1998). This task, Drucker (1978) warned, is not easy 
and is the managerial mission of the 20th century — a point he again 
repeated in the 1990s (Drucker, 1991), claiming that it now was the princi- 
pal economic priority, with the country best able to do it the one that would 
dominate the 21st century. 

The problem arises because, with knowledge work, the balance of 
power within the employment relationship is assumed to have shifted 
decisively in favour of labour. The reason for this shift is that the knowl- 
edge that is now critical for firms resides intangibly within workers’ heads: 
it is the inherent property of the producer. As Despres and Hiltrop (1995: 
11) state, ‘it remains with the employee and in no real sense is it ever of the 
firm ... it is impossible to separate knowledge from the knower”. As a corr 
sequence, knowledge workers” ‘product’, that is their ideas, ‘is extremely 
difficult to quantify’ and the key technique and resource of their work — 
creative thinking — means that they also “control their own production” 
(Mandt, 1978: 140), even ‘own the means of production’ (Drucker, 1998: 
18). These workers, then, need careful and particular management, and are 
able to demand and command enviable terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. It is not surprising therefore that technical workers of the 1990s were 
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being labelled by Richman (1994) in Fortune magazine as the ‘new worker 
elite’ — an appellation with obvious echoes of Bell. The solutions offered 
focus on the techniques for attracting and retaining these workers, and the 
distinctive human resource and organizational practices for managing 
them (see, for example, Despres and Hiltrop, 1995; Horwitz et al., 2003; IRS 
Employment Review, 2002). Typically, and resonating with Drucker from the 
1950s, the argument is that existing organization, employment and man- 
agement is ill-equipped to deal with knowledge workers, who are moti- 
vated by autonomy and learning opportunities; are committed to their 
profession, network and/or peers rather than any organization; prefer 
challenging project work to safe career ladders; have specialized skill and 
knowledge sets that can only be levered effectively through team-working 
so that adhocracy must replace bureaucracy. In short, scientific manage- 
ment has to be replaced by something different — knowledge management. 
It is as if ‘we are again standing with Galileo, realising the contradictions 
of traditional wisdom, and reaching for a new order”, state Bertels and 
Savage (1998: 9). 

Much of this literature is prescriptive, based on assumption cum asser- 
tion. The little analysis that does exist of actual knowledge management, 
interestingly and contrary to the earlier argument of Despres and Hiltrop, 
reveals its task is to “separate knowledge from the knower”. As Scarbrough 
(2003) notes, the exploitation of knowledge requires it to be made explicit 
and collectivized so that it is no longer the exclusive property of individu- 
als and then centralized in pursuance of the organization’s strategic goals. 
Most usually, this attempt is made by trying to codify this knowledge 
through IT systems — an issue that features prominently in Wilson's (2002) 

meta-analysis of the topics featuring in knowledge management articles in 
the academic business journals. This analysis reveals that the largest cate- 
gory of writing deals with artificial intelligence and expert systems, aspects 
of computing, decision support systems and information technology in 
general — 61 percent of all of the articles (Wilson, 2002: 4). McKinlay’s (2002) 
research is illustrative in this respect. Within his case study company, 
WorldDrug, the purpose of knowledge management is “to convert the tacit 
or covert knowledge of individuals and workgroups into managerially reg- 
ulated “public” good. .. . To appropriate and codify not just the specificities 
of individual experience but also the reflective meditation of workgroups of 
their collective activities and perceptions’ (McKinlay, 2002: 84-5). During 
development projects, debriefing enabled conversion into standard operat- 
ing procedures of ‘lessons learned’. The medium was computerization, 
with an ‘electronic warehouse’ and ‘electronic café’ for archiving and dis- 
seminating workers’ knowledge, for example. These IT solutions are not 
surprising given that the ‘management of knowledge’ really requires the 
capturing and codifying of workers’ knowledge. 
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The explosion of knowledge management articles in academic business 
journals is a response to this new ‘problem’. However, the apparent con- 
tradiction between knowledge being stated as being intangible — inside 
workers’ heads — and managerial attempts to “download” this knowledge 
arises because of weak conceptualization arising from a now familiar 
empirical deficiency. Although these articles start with Miller, a practi- 
tioner, there is surprisingly little interest in the actual labour of knowledge 
workers. Even in the better, sometimes critical, business literature, material 
focusing on the work of knowledge workers is analysis-lite. Reich’s analy- 
sis of the content of his symbolic analysts’ work is brief, little more than 
anecdotal. Elsewhere, analysis is often facile and tautological as well as 
brief: Newell et al. (2002: 13-14), for example, suggest that “They may work 
hard’ or “The characteristic feature of such work . . . [is] the centrality of 
various kinds of knowledge in the work process of these groups. For 
knowledge workers, knowledge is simultaneously an input, output and 
medium of their work.’ It is not that such descriptions are wrong it is that 
they offer little insight into the work of those occupations regarded as 
being knowledge workers and from which other assessments can and 
should be made. The building block — knowledge work — upon which the- 
ory should be grounded remains an unopened black box. Analysis of these 
occupations' work practices would allow an empirically grounded assess- 
ment of the claims of power shifts. Instead, once again, occupation mark- 
ers are used as proxies of change, this time in and of the workplace. 


Back to Work 


Both the class and management debates featured two truth claims. First, 
with enhanced, accredited education, certain occupations obtain particular 
knowledge — abstract or theoretical — that is essential to their work. Second, 
with this knowledge comes power This power makes knowledge workers 
difficult to manage in the workplace, even unmanageable, so that workplace 
relations dramatically change in favour of labour. This power is not confined 
to the workplace for it also facilitates a reconfiguration of social class rela- 
tions with knowledge workers” emergence as a new political force. The link 
between and the logic of these two developments is hammered home by two 
business writers, Ridderstrále and Nordstróm (2002: 29), who claim that 
although Ho Chi-Minh, Lenin and Chairman Mao were “dirty Communist 
dictators’, they were right all along: They were right because they sub- 
scribed to the Marxist view that the workers should own the major assets of 
society, the critical means of production. We now do. ... Workers control the 
principal means of production. The Revolution Part 1 is over’ Even stripped 
of its faux-Marxism, current rhetoric continues to indicate inherent worker 
emancipation. Knell (2000), for example, calls them “free workers”: 
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Equipped with sought-after knowledge and networks, they are the expert 
pollen of the new economy, moving quickly between jobs and assignments, 
transferrmg ideas, skills and attitudes. They are independent. . . . They want 
equity but they want excitement too. And they know that companies need 
them more than they need companies. (Knell, 2000: 2) 


However, this position that there has been a reconfiguration of class 
relations is a leap of faith; based upon an unvalidated assumption cum 
assertion about changed workplace relations. Validation requires analysis 
of the actual, not assumed or asserted, work practices of these occupa- 
tions. This need was signalled by Freidson (1973) in his response to Bell 
Freidson was critical of Bell, particularly Bell’s abstract conceptualization 
and the neglect of practice-oriented and contextual knowledge. He was 
critical of all scholars ‘who stress the role of knowledge in the abstract 
without asking how knowledge gets organized as work’ (Freidson, 1973: 
50). Freidson called for a more critical examination of the alleged shifts in 
the organization of the workplace and the practical organization of 
knowledge on the ‘shop floor’. His focus was the social organization of 
skills and work practices that enables knowledge-based workers to insti- 
tutionalize their expertise and use it as a source of occupational power. 
This study of medicine and hospital work broke away from debate on 
knowledge workers and that debate’s focus on either the rise of a new 
middle class or the new managerial challenges created. 

Freidson’s concern was the location of knowledge and skills in 
advanced societies. He postulated that from the mid-20th century, these 
knowledge and skills were no longer contained within organizations but 
i ingly dependent on horizontal divisions of labour; developed and 
held by occupational communities sometimes within but often outside 
organizations. This shifting balance of power between organizational and 
occupational divisions of labour is echoed in Orr’s (1996) depiction of the 
‘community memory’ shared by Xerox technicians who possess the 
knowledge about how to repair broken machines. This knowledge, highly 
contextual in nature, is kept in oral form, beyond the reach of manage- 
ment, and is the property of the whole community of practice. It is held in 
the form of ‘war stories’ that technicians share over lunch breaks. Access 
to these stories and to the system of meaning they operate in, rather than 
simply developing individual skills and knowledge via formal education, 
are critical in this work. The emphasis on occupational communities as the 
locus of knowledge, rather than on individual knowledge workers within 
traditional organizations, might mean that the real managerial challenge is 
not one of motivating or controlling knowledge workers. Instead, it might 
be argued that connectivity with occupational communities should be the 
focus of managerial action, with management allowing knowledge work- 
ers enhanced interface with members of their occupational communities 
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across organizations. As recent empirical studies of knowledge work in the 
biotechnology industry demonstrate, R&D work can be structured to 
allow enhanced collaboration with peers in other companies and in uni- 
versity research laboratories (Liebeskind et al., 1996). More recently Barley 
(2005) has also asserted that more empirically robust accounts of work(ers) 
are needed based on what he terms ‘practice-oriented’ analysis. His point 
is one that could be made more generally but his chapter’s focus is techni- 
cal workers; one of the occupations claimed to be knowledge workers. 

By focusing on practice, there are indications that the claims being made 
for shifts in power both within and outside the workplace are exaggerated. 
The starting place of any critique should be the reliance in both debates on 
aggregate occupational data. Such data tend to obscure more than they illu- 
minate. More sensitive readings of such data such as that of Fleming et al. 
(2004) and which focuses on job content rather than job titles reveals variations 
in different professional occupations’ relationship to Analysis 
‘below the surface of the growth in professional employment’ reveals that most 
growth has occurred in jobs ‘associated with knowledge handling and servic- 
ing’ rather than those that are considered to be ‘autonomous and empowered 
knowledge productive jobs’ (Fleming et al, 2004: 735). Analysis of the job corm- 
tent of associate professions in Australia (the cluster of occupations growing 
most in all of the advanced economies) reveals these jobs to be ‘not dissimilar 
from administrative occupations that have existed for most of the twentieth 
century’ and so ‘not . . . particularly distinctive’ (Fleming et al., 2004: 738). 
Similarly Rodgers and Waters (2001) admit that the emergence of some pri- 
vate and public sector associate professional jobs in the UK is simply a result 
of a reclassification of these jobs incorporating a variety of tasks from occu- 
pations traditionally rated at a lower level. In other words, vocational jobs, 
not previously requiring graduate workers, are simply being ‘rebadged’. 
One explanation is a union-busting strategy on the part of some US employ- 
ers. As the company Proctor and Gamble exemplify, plant operatives in 
‘right to work’ states can be reclassified as technicians in order to exempt 
these workers from US labour law requirements. Workers in the same com- 
pany at other plants and doing the same work but outside these states 
remained ‘operatives’ (Whalley and Barley, 1997). Such revelations again 
emphasize the weakness of aggregate occupational data and the need for 
awareness of job content not just job titles. Another explanation is that there 
are now more graduates than graduate jobs available. Graduates then cas- 
cade down into jobs previously not requiring degree-level education. Able 
to do so, firms respond by raising the entry tariff requirements to these jobs 
to the possession of a degree without necessarily changing the nature of the 
job. Analysing UK data, Purcell et al. (2003) highlight the growing number 
of previously non-graduate jobs that are now being infiltrated by graduates; 
so much 80 that it is better now to talk of ‘the jobs that graduates do’ rather 
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than ‘graduate jobs’. That a growing number of degree-possessing workers 
are now overqualified for and underemployed in their jobs is a growing 
problem in other advanced economies (Brynin, 2002) and throughout the 
OECD generally (OECD, 1994). The sociological and business literatures 
both fail to appreciate the possible disjuncture between the supply and 
demand for graduate labour; that is, what these workers require to obtain 
jobs and what these workers do in those jobs. 

Even jobs that require degree-level education require the important use of 
knowledge other than abstract and theoretical — social, tacit and contextual 
for example? Studies of science and medical technicians (Barley and Bechky, 
1994; Scarselletta, 1997) have shown that giving primacy to abstract knowl- 
edge gained through formal academic qualifications over these other types 
of knowledge that are learned on the job is potentially misleading. The crit- 
ical problem that laboratory technicians face is the prevention of laboratory 
errors, particularly mistakenly identifying sick people as being healthy. The 
technicians, who are degree qualified, develop a system of collective mem- 
ory and information exchange that help to prevent errors. The skills to do so 
have little to do with their duration of formal training but instead rely upon 
developed familiarity with equipment and procedures. Other technicians, in 
computer maintenance, rely solely on knowledge gained on the job and 
have no formal education (Zabusky and Barley, 1996). Another example is 
that of the computer-related sales engineers who engage in product cus- 
tomization work. These engineers need to extract contextual knowledge 
from their clients about the future application for their products in order to 
assess the feasibility of the customization process. Social knowledge, the 
accumulation of which is not part of the engineering curriculum, is critical 
in convincing the clients’ engineers to collaborate (Darr, 2006). 

Moreover, such knowledge workers even as they engage in problem iden- 
tification, brokering and solving are not beyond managerial direction. 
Research by Barrett (2004) of an Australian software company is revealing in 
this respect. This company was clearly demarcated between managers and 
software developers, with a tension between control and creativity between 
the two groups. Control was necessary to convert potential into efficacious 
labour but the creativity of the workers was indeterminable. The solution 
was a combination of technical and time autonomy for workers, and timely 
direct control by managers. ‘Generally, the staff are left to do their own thing 
and gently steered from time to time,’ the CEO stated, ‘Around deadline 
time this changes — we get the whip out and start cracking it, and the com- 
pany becomes a different place’ (Barrett, 2004: 788). This strategy was a 
‘tightrope’ for management to walk: too much autonomy for the software 
developers meant missed deadlines and jeopardized market opportunities, 
too much control would undermine the ‘freewheeling vibe’ of the software 
developers, who might then quit the company. The ‘typical’ knowledge 
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workers in this example had a relatively privileged position in the labour 
market; their labour was needed but difficult to determine. Yet, as Barrett 
(2004: 791) concludes, this position ‘is precisely that — relative .. . they are 
workers just like the rest of us: they are subject to management control but 
they also have the ability to influence how that control is constructed and 
applied”. Other work, for example Kunda (1992), points to enhanced mana- 
gerial control over knowledge workers, in this case computer engineers in a 
high-tech firm. In addition to technological and bureaucratic controls, man- 
agement sought to impose normative control, attempting to indoctrinate 
engineers to love the company. Barker’s (1993) study of another high-tech 
firm similarly identified new means of control that collectively he labelled 
‘concertive control’, though this time through a transition from bureaucratic 
to teamwork and the creation of interdependency and peer control. Such 
studies might explain why in their quantitative analysis of skill in the UK, 
Felstead et al. (2004) note that although skill levels, as measured by qualifi- 
cations, have risen markedly in the UK since the 1980s, there has been an 
accompanying decline in employee autonomy and discretion at work, with 
the sharpest decline experienced by professional workers. 

Empirically grounded analyses such as these clearly bring into question 
claims that knowledge worker jobs, while often new, are epoch-making. 
In fact, there is much evidence to the contrary. Rather than assuming and 
asserting that with the emergence of knowledge workers a revolution has 
occurred, the key question now seems to be: why hasn’t the revolution 
happened? To answer this question, subsidiary questions need to be 
asked about the actual work practice of ascribed knowledge workers. 
Following the preceding points, we would suggest that, as a starting point 
and focusing on the workplace, such questions would be: 


e What knowledge is possessed and from what source? 

+ Where is this knowledge located or held and by whom? 

e How and to what extent is this knowledge used at work? 

e How is that knowledge use organized and controlled? 

e What is the form and purpose of such knowledge once worked? 
e What is the context in which this knowledge is deployed? 


These questions allow new analysis of the inputs to, processes of and out- 
puts from knowledge work. Answers to them help overcome the blunt 
analysis borne of occupation-driven assumptions and assertions, and 
enable evidence-based analysis of any relative power shifts both within 
and potentially outside the workplace. This analysis was blunt because it 
assumed a single type of knowledge acquired through formal college or 
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university education. By contrast, we note the variety of knowledge and 
the different sources from which this knowledge is derived, and which 
are important requisites to be able to perform the task. Process, the most 
neglected area to date, required awareness of workers” relationship to 
knowledge. Work might involve, variously, application, diffusion, manip- 
ulation and creation of knowledge. The nature and form of horizontal and 
vertical divisions of labour, under which ascribed knowledge work is per- 
formed, also vary. Previous analysis has tended to be lazy in its apprecia- 
tion of the outputs, using vague terms such as ‘ideas’, ‘innovation’ and 
‘creativity’. We, by contrast, note that putative knowledge workers pro- 
duce different and sometimes distinct types of outputs. Some reproduce 
existing representations of the empirical realm, some modify those repre- 
sentations, others develop new representations. In addition, more needs 
to be known about the occupational, organizational, sectoral and state 
context of knowledge workers; even being ascribed as a knowledge 
worker can vary by situation, and for very different reasons.’ Research 
focused on these questions would allow identification of what (if any- 
thing) is essential, distinctive and significant about knowledge workers 
from other occupations. In doing so, it would also, importantly, establish 
empirical linkages between workplace and class relations, and allow 
broader conceptual generalizations to be attempted. 


Concluding Remarks 


This article has reviewed the two main debates in the sociological and 
business literatures about knowledge workers, examining their genesis, 
focus and legacy. Our review of these literatures is not exhaustive, merely 
indicative through key texts. We have argued that key texts in these 
debates move quickly from description of occupational changes to predic- 
tions of social transformation or prescriptions for management, without 
ever pausing to consider the work practice evidence-base upon which 
these predictions and prescriptions might be grounded. Instead, occupa- 
tional change was and still is assumed to be and asserted as a useful 
marker for other change in the workplace and society. 

The consequences of the expansion from the mid-20th century of tech- 
nical, professional and managerial occupations, employing highly edu- 
cated workers, is the key issue in both sociological and business literature 
debates. Both take as their starting point occupational shifts underpinned 
by enhanced educational attainment of a particular kind. However, the 
debates are differentiated by their concerns. The sociological literature, 
starting in the 1950s and extending through to the 1970s, focused on the 
class position of knowledge workers; the business literature, emerging in 
the 1990s and continuing today, focuses on the management of these 
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workers. Extrapolating from occupational shifts, the sociological debate 
supposed class changes, with knowledge workers a sociopolitically trou- 
blesome if not a new superordinate class. The debate in the business liter- 
ature is concerned with the need to manage more appropriately a new 
type of worker, one that is now troublesome in the workplace as existing 
controls are loosened if not disintegrated. However, the assumptions and 
assertions in these debates are not evidence. To justify the claims being 
made, what is required is analysis of the work practice of knowledge 
workers. Both debates, curiously, omitted this analysis of work. We have 
argued that this omission weakens conceptual and empirical understand- 
ing of knowledge workers and so needs to be rectified if other claims are 
to be made and tested. 

Our analysis of the sociological and business debates and the few stud- 
ies of work practice in relation to ascribed knowledge workers indicates 
how the sociological and business literatures might be brought together 
around a common conceptual theme. Given the claims made in both liter- 
atures about the dramatic change in the nature of work involving knowl- 
edge workers and the resulting radical shift in the balance of power 
between capital and labour, it might be expected that some analysis of 
class might feature today from the business literature as it did over the 
19508 to 1970s. Similarly, it might have been expected that sociological 
analysis would have remembered its founding traditions’ grounding of 
societal transformation in changing workplace practice. Neither occurs. 
However, if Ridderstrále and Nordstróm (2002) are right — or even the less 
polemic positions of Knell (2000) and Drucker (1998) — then a logical out- 
come would be that capitalism, in its forms hitherto, no longer exists. It is 
worth noting, though, that within other debates, this time about the devel- 
opment of the organizational professions, there are other, very different 
arguments about the relationship between these workers and capitalism. 
Noting the usual assumed problems about the management of these work- 
ers, Causer and Jones's (1996) study of professional engineers undertaking 
research, design and development work in high-tech firms reveals how 
management establishes control over these engineers through a variety of 
mechanisms including performance rewards and management style. 
Going further, Armstrong’s (1986, 1993) analysis of some of the occupa- 
tions benefiting from the expansion of higher education and which would 
also now be labelled as knowledge workers ~ accountants, engineers and 
personnel specialists — concludes that these occupations have not collec- 
tively mobilized to undermine capitalism but done so to compete for the 
key positions within and so ‘serve the global functions of capital’ 
(Armstrong, 1993: 4, our emphasis; see also Armstrong, 1986). It is not sur- 
prising therefore that, more generally, Hanlon (1996: 359) argues that 
for workers such as these, ‘the degree of antagonism between their 
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professional outlook and that of managers was not that great in the first 
place’. He describes a process of commercialism, by which professionals 
‘depend directly on creating profit for their clients in a way that did not 
exist before” (Hanlon, 1996: 360). Such studies suggest that knowledge 
work and capitalism are mutually supportive, not antagonistic. 
To understand the potential of putative knowledge workers, what is 
is empirically informed analysis of their work. As Smith and 
Willmott (1991: 30) argue, ‘the challenge” with the occupations associated 
with the new middle class 'is not to identify the boundaries between 
classes, but rather to analyse how the processes of capitalism are practi- 
cally organised within the shape of work'. It is therefore not just the 
inputs, such as education and training, or outputs, such as ideas and inno- 
vation, that need to be analysed but the work practices of knowledge 
workers. Such an examination would encompass analysis of the utility to 
capital and the autonomy ceded by capital to knowledge workers but 
doing so this time drawing upon the actual work practices of those 
knowledge workers. It is this research agenda that needs to be developed 
and implemented. 


Notes 


The authors would like to thank Leora Shakked and Saema Rasul for their 
research assistance with this article. 


1. Prappaolo (2002). Bell was the first sociologist to use the term. 
2 See Blackler (1995) for ane such knowledge typology. 
3. See also Warhurst and Thompson (2006) for elaboration in this context. 
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abstract: Ethnicity is a social division that is increasingly difficult to ignore. 
Ethnicity has to be considered alongside other social divisions including socio- 
economic status which is crucial to explaining minority disadvantages in health. 
Identity is a key dimension of ethnicity, which encompasses self-ascribed and 
externally-imposed elements. The stigma associated with particular conditions, 
combined with the effects of racism and economic marginalization, can be central 
to some minority groups' ability to discuss disease and seek treatment. In a world 
where human rights are taken seriously, minority ethnic groups’ presence in 
research has to become a routine consideration, rather than an optional extra. In 
research, as in service provision, planning for linguistic and cultural diversity rep- 
resents additional work and will require extra resources. 
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Social divisions and inequalities are observable features of advanced soci- 
eties and their study has been one of sociology’s main preoccupations. One 
dimension of inequality between populations defined by social class, gen- 
der, age and increasingly ethnicity is the experience of ill health and access 
to health services. We know, for example, that the provision of health serv- 
ices is closely related to the social class of the user, with those most in need 
being least likely to have access to good quality health care and more likely 
to receive poor quality care — what Julian Tudor Hart called the ‘inverse 
care law’ (Tudor Hart, 1971). There is incontrovertible evidence that social 
status, variously defined, is a strong predictor of individual and group 
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health status (Marmot, 2004). We know that concepts of health and illness 
vary through time and across cultures (Kleinman, 1981) such that the expe- 
rience of illness varies between cultural groups. We also know that access 
to health care is related to the ethnic status of those seeking the service (e.g. 
Smaje, 1995). 

“Ethnicity” and ‘race’ are familiar variables in the analysis of health and 
health care in both Britain and the US. Race” as an analytical concept has 
lost credibility, although its vernacular use remains widespread. 
“Ethnicity”, a concept that rests less on innate and immutable features of 
“racial stocks”, and more on shared identities built on common cultures, 
histories, languages, religions and regional affiliations, has strong 
saliency. However, as an analytic concept, ethnicity suffers from some of 
the same problems as “race”: it is extremely malleable and flexible to the 
extent that its meaning has been highly variable between individuals, 
between cultures and across time (Ahmad, 1999; Bradby, 2003). “Ethnicity” 
refers to the self-definition by individuals and groups, but can also 
encompass ascribed identities, which may contradict self-assigned iden- 
tity, leading to contested identity claims. Perversely, definitions of ethnic- 
ity in some discourses are taking on the same features of permanency, 
immutability and essentialism that were central tenets of what has been 
criticized in ideas around ‘race’. ‘Ethnicity’ is now used in such a ‘racial- 
ized’ fashion that some argue that ‘cultural racism’ has replaced ‘biologi- 
cal’ or ‘colour racism’ as defining and oppressing certain groups (Ahmad 
and Bradby, 2007a&b; Barker, 1981). While not without merit, ‘ethnicity’ 
is a concept that requires precision and care in its use both generally and 
in studies of health and illness. 

Ethnic divisions do not exist in isolation from other social divisions. 
Many minority ethnic groups are subject to forms of social exclusion and 
marginalization. All too often, minorities’ predicament (poor housing, 
poor health, unemployment) is explained, not in terms of unequal access 
to resources and opportunities or discriminatory state and market institu- 
tions, but as a result of innate features of the groups themselves. Thus the 
minority’s disadvantage becomes racialized, that is, seen predominantly 
as something located in their problematic culture or biology. Such analyses 
often ignore the relationship between minority ethnic status and socioeco- 
nomic position. The evidence of an association between socioeconomic sta- 
tus and ethnic or racialized group is overwhelming, from the marginalized 
position of African Americans, to that of the ‘First Nations’ in Canada, 
Aboriginal people in Australia and ethnic and religious minorities in 
Europe. None of these white, majority cultures is flattered by either their 
historical or present-day treatment of ethnic minorities in their population. 

While the sociology of ‘race’ or ethnicity was well developed by the 1970s 
in Britain, and earlier in the US, sociological interest in ethnic health 
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inequalities has a more recent history. Work by Krieger (2000) and Williams 
et al. (1997) in the US, and Nazroo (1997), Smaje (1997) and Ahmad (1993) 
in Britain, sheds light on debates around questions of socioeconomic status, 
discrimination, ethnicity and health. The four articles that follow build on 
some of the key themes running through the sociology of ethnicity and 
health that has become established over the last 20 years or so. 


Chronic lliness, Impairment and Ethnicity 


Chronic illness and physical and intellectual impairments are common 
features of industrialized societies, increasingly so because of ageing pop- 
ulations and our ability to prolong life among those suffering from condi- 
tions that anly a few decades ago would have been fatal. The provision of 
care for those in need has been conceptualized in terms of ‘caring about’ 
(concern about and provision of moral or financial support) and ‘caring 
for’ (undertaking the daily physical labour of care, which might include 
washing, cleaning, feeding and dressing on behalf of the ‘cared for’ per- 
son). While this field is now well developed (Daley, 1988; Parker and 
Lawton, 1992; Twigg and Atkin, 1994), the experiences of those from 
minority ethnic communities have, until recently, been neglected. 
Recently, the field has attracted sociological attention, with Chamba 
et al.’s (1999) major survey reporting that, compared to white parents 
with severely disabled children, minority ethnic parents faced even 
greater hardships and isolation, had fewer informal resources to aid cop- 
ing, lived in greater poverty and found communication with services 
highly challenging. Atkin and Ahmad (2000), Atkin et al (2002) and 
Chattoo and Ahmad (2004) explore the impact of chronic illness on the 
individual’s sense of selfhood, strategies employed to maintain a sem- 
blance of normalcy and the importance of personal, family and profes- 
sional resources available to cope with chronic illness. Despite this 
welcome addition to the sociology of chronic illness, Britain’s Bangladeshi 
origin population has been hitherto neglected. Bangladeshis arrived in 
Britain much later than those from the Caribbean, India and Pakistan, at 
a time of relative industrial decline. Economic recession coupled with the 
limited skills of the migrants and their concentration in a small number of 
relatively deprived areas has resulted in this community remaining more 
deprived than more established minorities in Britain. This is the context 
for Nilufar Ahmed and Jan Rees Jones’s article (this issue, pp. 57-66) in 
which they present their findings in terms of the amplification or articu- 
lation of suffering, locating caring responsibilities within the moral econ- 
omy of duty and religious obligations, and entitlements as citizens. The 
experiences of these Bangladeshi carers in London have many commonal- 
ities with those of other South Asian as well as white carers. For example, 
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isolation, limited information, poverty, problems of access to resources 
and services and the carrying of the burden of care by a limited number 
of individuals within the family are all well-recognized features of caring 
for chronic conditions. Ahmed and Rees Jones note that carers may per- 
ceive their conspicuous ability to cope as important for their moral stand- 
ing in the community. Similarly, Katbamna et al. (2004) noted the 
sometimes perverse role of extended family and broader community in 
policing and criticizing people's caring performance without providing 
practical support. Ahmed and Rees Jones also note that the feminization 
of caring results in male carers sometimes perceiving their masculinity to 
be under threat — a finding consistent with Katbamna et al.’s (2004) work 
on Indian and Pakistani carers. 

For people of South Asian and Caribbean as well as African American 
origin, genetically inherited haemoglobinopathies (disorders of haemo- 
globin, or red blood cells) such as thalassaemia and sickle cell disease 
have received both sociological and policy attention (Anionwu and Atkin, 
2001; Hill, 1994; Modell et al., 1997). In relation to sickle cell disorder, 
Hill's (1994) work identified the role of female family networks as essen- 
tial coping resources in poor African American families. Atkin and 
Ahmad (2000) explored the inextricable relationship between identity 
struggles and thalassaemia treatment, demonstrating that non- 
adherence with medication (a common and often lethal phase in the lives 
of adolescents and young adults) had little to do with lack of knowledge 
and much more to do with the development of autonomy and selfhood. 
The literature on chronic illness highlights the 'biographically disruptive’ 
(Bury, 1991) aspects of the experience whereby the ability to plan and con- 
trol one’s life, to ‘maintain calendars’ (Schou and Hewison, 1999), is lost. 

Atkin, Ahmed, Hewison and Green’s contribution in this section adds 
to this literature through its focus on the role of religion and faith in influ- 
encing decisions over antenatal screening and termination of affected foe- 
tuses. As the authors acknowledge, their study is based on hypothetical 
and contextual questions; none of the participants were actively making 
such decisions. Nonetheless, their findings are of interest in emphasizing 
the contextual, lived nature of religious belief, where a number of other 
imperatives become significant and the ‘religious’ becomes difficult to 
disentangle from the ‘social’ and ‘cultural’. The participants noted the rel- 
ative nature of decision-making wherein, for many, personal ethics were 
as (or more) important as religious imperatives. As noted by others (e.g. 
Anionwu and Atkin, 2001), this study confirms the importance of offering 
early diagnosis and shows that decisions over antenatal diagnosis and 
terminations are contingent on contextual, experiential and personal fac- 
tors, which underlie diversity within as well as commonality between 
ethnic groups. 
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Identity and Health 


Health and illness have often been associated with notions of identity and 
morality. Many conditions have been or remain stigmatic. Mental illness, 
cancers, tuberculosis and genetically inherited conditions among a host of 
other conditions have carried social, genetic or moral stigma, often with 
significant consequences for sufferers and their families. At various times, 
the state has intervened to safeguard the physical and moral health of the 
broader population from those carrying stigmatic conditions, by incarcer- 
ating the sufferers in asylums and sanatoriums. At other times, the non- 
statutory power of social opprobrium has confined people to individual 
or family isolation. The strong alignment of sexually transmitted diseases 
with ideas around sexual immorality and social waywardness makes 
them uniquely stigmatic, particularly for women. Regarded as a major 
threat to the moral fabric of society and assumed to be restricted to per- 
missive societies, many nations still fail to recognize HIV and AIDS as 
current conditions that need to be considered for social and economic 
planning. Even where the significance of these conditions is acknowl- 
edged, the assumption that sexual permissiveness is associated with peo- 
ple of a certain age, class or ethnicity may make others (say older people) 
feel personally impervious to the threat of these conditions and unsympa- 
thetic towards sufferers. Bronwen Lichtenstein's article in this section 
(pp. 99-114) addresses how the stigmatic nature of sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs) leads African American elders, respected in the commu- 
nity for their moral and social standing, to fail to engage with such condi- 
tions. She notes that African American elders are heavily involved as 
advisors for managing major conditions afflicting their communities — 
diabetes, hypertension, cancers — but not for STDs, in spite of the higher 
prevalence of STDs among African Americans, compared with other 
groups. Lichtenstein notes that the troubled history of the public health 
services and African Americans — notably the Tuskegee syphilis studies of 
1932-72 where 399 black sharecroppers were observed without treatment, 
often till their death (Jones, 1993) — results in distrust of public health mes- 
sages aimed at black populations. A cocktail of social and moral stigma, 
coupled with a distrust of public services, and the persistence of poor 
services in deprived areas, results in enhanced suffering of black popula- 
tions, due to poor screening, identification and treatment of STDs. 


Planning for Diversity 
The final article in this section, by Hanna, Hunt and Bhopal (pp. 115-31) 
addresses important methodological issues of relevance to both research 
and policy. Ethnic diversity is a given in most industrialized societies and is 
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set only to increase. Often it is accompanied by linguistic diversity, posing 
challenges for both research and policy. Britain has had an assimilationist 
attitude, assuming that immigrants would adopt all aspects of British life, 
including speaking English as a first language. The NHS has now recog- 
nized the need to offer non-English speakers interpretation services as a 
matter of routine. However, the monoglot tradition of the UK means that 
the process of working across and between languages is poorly understood. 
Crude multicultural approaches have sometimes reduced problems of 
access to health care to differences in language and focused on providing 
interpreters as a simple solution. Greenhalgh et al. (2007) examine the 
‘bureaucratization’ of interpreting services and the consequences for users 
and providers of health care, showing how far from simple such provision 
is in a multiethnic society where service providers and users speak lan- 

‘Cross-cultural’ research poses its own challenges, which have tended 
to be overlooked in a sociological tradition that overlooks and over- 
simplifies the processes involved in cultural and linguistic translation 
(Bradby, 2002). Languages and idioms used to describe conditions and 
feelings are located in particular linguistic, social, religious and personal 
contexts, which themselves have an effect on the development of the lan- 
guage. Exploring health and variation in the experience of illness or care 
between cultures therefore requires careful consideration of issues, such 
as how questions are constructed and articulated, and whether or not the 
terms used in different versions of an instrument have conceptual equiv- 
alence. The adaptation of research instruments to different cultural con- 
texts (Hunt et al., 1991) and the importance of developing research 
instruments simultaneously in different languages (Mumford et al., 1991) 
have been described. The article by Hanna et al. reports their experiences 
of cross-cultural research using bilingual workers as research assistants. 
This documentation of the processes involved in working systematically 
in more than one language is a welcome addition to the literature, 
exploding, as it does, any assumption that translation is a mechanical 
process that could be straightforwardly standardized. The implications 
of the complexities are considered in a way that will prove useful for 
those planning multilingual research in the future. 


Divided by a Common Language 
Anglophone countries use the terms ‘ethnicity’, ‘race’ and ‘culture’ in vari- 
ous contexts. The difficulty is, of course, that the historical and material cir- 
cumstances of the establishment of minorities and the deployment of the 
terms vary and have specific resonance. In the UK, the term ‘race’ tends to 
be used very tentatively by sociologists, with the inverted commas 
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acknowledging the socially constructed nature of the categorization. By 
contrast, in the US race refers to a social division that is recognized by a 
wide range of the population and encompasses a dimension of what the 
British would call class or socioeconomic position. With the rise of the black 
middle class in the US, perhaps racialized divisions will be problematized 
anew. The careful tracing of ethnic inequalities in health for US and UK 
black Caribbean groups to the differences in patterns and contexts of migra- 
tion (Nazroo et al, 2007) suggests that there is much to be gained by com- 
parative international work that examines socioeconomic status, 
discrimination and the cultural components of ethnicity in tandem. 

Three out of four of the articles discussed here focus on migrants and 
the descendants of migrants to Britain, as does our own research. 
Needless to say, this does not represent the totality of research into ethnic- 
ity, racism and health in Europe. While research into health inequalities 
has attended to migrants and minority groups to some extent, pan- 
European sociological discussion of health and ethnicity remains under- 
developed. The evident difficulty of establishing a consensus on the terms 
of discussion within a single society, or academic discipline, has undoubt- 
edly hindered the development of international dialogue. Furthermore, 
the historical parallel development of sociology and anthropology in 
which anthropology has attended to culture while class and other struc- 
tural issues have been sociology's remit (Bradby, 2002), has allowed eth- 
nicity to be overlooked by sociologists of health and illness. 

Wider social changes mean that consideration of the significance of divi- 
sions of ethnicity has to become as routine as attending to class, age and 
gender in the social world. In the light of Europe-wide human rights legis- 
lation, we anticipate challenges to ethnocentric provision of health and 
social care from a number of quarters. The discourse of the “special needs” 
of minority ethnic group patients or clients has to be replaced with a goal 
of equitable care based on need as a priority, in order to establish a health 
service that is not only culturally competent, but also humane and socially 
just. The British NHS has relied upon foreign-trained medical staff through- 
out its history. Terrorist attacks on Glasgow airport in July 2007, in which 
doctors employed in the NHS seem to have been involved, raises ethnicity 
as a crucial division for providers as well as recipients of health care. 
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Introductlon 


Research on informal care among minority ethnic groups in the UK is 
limited (Merrell et al., 2006). Little is known about levels of caring 
among black and minority ethnic groups. There is some evidence to sug- 
gest that with respect to caring for other adults at least, there are similar 
levels of caring among ethnic minority groups compared with whites 
but the experience of caring may be modified by specific issues (Karlsen 
and Blanchard, 2002). These include racism, poor communication and 
culturally insensitive services (Katbamna et al., 2002). Studies have also 
shown that while the role of informal carer is often accepted by South 
Asians their acceptance is accompanied by a sense of disruption affect- 
ing their role within the family and also affecting key relationships 
(Adamson and Donovan, 2005). Informal carers within minority ethnic 
communities are at greater risk of being disadvantaged and becoming 
socially isolated and this has been related to assumptions made by 
health and social care providers about their community and culture 
(Atkin and Rollings, 1992; Katbamna et al., 2004). Comparative studies 
have shown that there are ethnic differences in the impact of caring 
responsibilities on the lives of informal carers. For example, black 
Caribbeans report more restrictions on their daily lives than white carers 
(Koffman and Higginson, 2003). Little is known about the relationship 
between structural and cultural factors in the provision of informal care 
and how these influence the meanings attributed to the experience of 
informal care. There may be particular aspects of informal care in 
migrant communities that are being neglected. For example, the gen- 
dered features of informal care, the impact of informal caregiving across 
generational groups, tensions and conflicts that arise within and between 
family groups and the impact of organizational and structural factors 
on access to material and emotional support. This article draws on 
Bourdieu's notion of habitus (Bourdieu, 1990, 2005) to address the 
interaction between cultural and structural factors in influencing the 
experience of informal care among Bangladeshi women in London. 


Background 


Informal Care, Welfare and Soclal Support 

In the UK, there is evidence to suggest that there are low levels of knowl- 
edge and willingness to draw on welfare services and entitlements among 
the general population. It has been estimated that around 1 million state 
retirement pensioners do not claim means-tested pension benefits 
(Acheson, 1998). Uptake of services and entitlements among informal car- 
ers is therefore an important policy question, and the relative position of 
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black and minority ethnic groups a key component of policy concerns. A 
study of the views of Bangladeshi carers in South Wales (Merrell et al., 2006) 
found some evidence of inequity of service provision and that uptake of 
services was impeded by barriers that included scarcity of time, resource 
constraints, language barriers and no staff from the same ethnic group in 
welfare offices. Low levels of awareness of social services have been previ- 
ously found among older black and minority ethnic groups (Murray and 
Brown, 1998), and among Bangladeshi carers at least, these appear to be 
accompanied by resistance to taking up some services where they are 
known about (Merrell et al., 2005). Other studies have identified that older 
South Asian people have limited knowledge of social services and welfare 
benefits (Bowes and Dar, 2000; Bowes and MacDonald, 2000). Johnson et al 
(2000) identified low levels of literacy among older Bangladeshi women and 
a consequent reliance on children for translating. Language difficulties can 
also have a detrimental impact on the quality and experience of formal care 
(Gerrish, 2001). Gaps in knowledge, however, cannot always be explained 
by language difficulties (Vernon, 2000). Attempts to overcome barriers to 
service provision have included encouraging information routes through 
‘word of mouth’ (Murray and Brown, 1998) and the use of videos and audio 
tapes with varying levels of success. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that health and social care in the commu- 
nity is perceived to be problematic for minority ethnic groups. For example, 
community support services are often underused by minority ethnic older 
people (Blakemore, 2000; Sonuga-Barke and Mistry, 2000) and policy and 
services are sometimes insensitive to the needs of minority ethnic commu- 
nities (Atkin and Ahmad, 2000; Katbamna et al., 2002). Myths and assump- 
tions about South Asian families still prevail and stereotypes about the 
extended family and the availability of mtergenerational support have been 
shown to inform policy and practice (Qureshi et al., 2000). Researchers have 
shown how the concept of the extended family is poorly understood 
(Ahmad, 1996) and the view that South Asians ‘look after their own’ is 
common (Murray and Brown, 1998). This can sometimes have pernicious 
effects. For example, a study of mental health care and primary care pro- 
fessionals in the UK showed how the view that South Asian communities 
‘look after their own’ informed professionals’ ideas about the aetiology of 
depression among South Asian women being rooted in family and cultural 
effects (Burr, 2002). Studies of social support and ethnicity have identified 
differences between ethnic groups but the evidence is ambivalent 
(Stansfeld and Sproston, 2002). Although social support is provided from a 
number of sources, in the main, studies on ethnicity and social support 
focus on family-based social support. Studies have shown that, compared 
to whites, Indian, Pakistani and Bangladeshi men and women and black 
Caribbean women see fewer friends and more relatives (Stansfeld and 
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Sproston, 2002) and stress the importance given to family life among ethnic 
groups with respect to health (Shams and Williams, 1995). Support from 
friends from the same ethnic group has also been emphasized (Modood 
et al., 1997; Stopes-Roe and Cochrane, 1990), as has the importance of gen- 
eration in understandings of social support and ethnicity (Guglani et al, 
2000). Stansfeld and Sproston (2002) found that second-generation 
Pakistanis, Bangladeshis and black Caribbeans were more likely to report 
low levels of emotional support. However, simplistic ideas about support 
in families may obscure similarities across ethnic groups (Ahmad, 1996). 
Stereotypes of ‘the Asian extended family’ may lead to assumptions among 
service providers that the needs of minority ethnic elders are adequately 
cared for in the family setting (Blakemore, 2000). Indeed, criticisms of the 
research literature on ethnicity and health focus on the reliance on static 
notions of culture (Karlsen and Nazroo, 2000) that mask the importance of 
material circumstances to the detriment of more nuanced understandings 
of the interaction of structure and culture over time. 


Habitus and Understandings of Welfare 
The work of Pierre Bourdieu may offer one way of addressing fens short- 
comings. Although the term habitus can be traced back to the Ancient 
Greeks and was taken up by a number of sociologists in the 20th century, 
it is in the work of Bourdieu that it has been used most extensively as a 
mediating concept to address the duality of structure and agency. In 
Bourdieu’s hands, habitus captures the way the social is internalized 
individually; integrating all past experiences in the form of durable, last- 
ing and transposable dispositions to think, feel and act. This informs 
Bourdieu’s notion of practice, which is a dialectical relationship between a 
given situation and a habitus (Bourdieu, 1977). Habitus varies across space 
and time and according to Bourdieu is transferable across various forms of 
practice, thus contributing to the development of distinctive class-based 
lifestyles (Bourdieu, 1984). However, habitus is not static and dispositions 
can be changed and reformed in response to social changes such as migra- 
tion (Wacquant, 2004). This point is important to this present study in that 
the women interviewed may have brought with them to the UK sets of dis- 
positions and practices based on their lives in Bangladesh and these in turn 
may have moulded and been moulded by the social milieu they encoun- 
tered and constructed in the UK. Bourdieu also incorporated the concept 
of field into his work, which he interpreted as a site or sites for struggle 
and the unfolding of power games over a central stake. He refers to the 
resources used in these struggles as different forms of capital: economic, 
social and symbolic. 

Attempts have been made to utilize Bourdieu’s concepts in a sociology 
of welfare. For example, Peillon (1998) has proposed a framework to 
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develop understandings of different welfare regimes and the interactions 
between welfare agencies and welfare recipients. Moffatt and Higgs 
(2007), in a qualitative study of older people in Northeast England, suggest 
there is a generational welfare habitus that underpins the non-uptake of 
state welfare benefits among older citizens. They postulate a mismatch 
between older citizens’ attitudes to and expectations of the state and the 
modernized welfare state’s view of citizen consumers. Drawing on 
Gilleard’s work (Gilleard, 2004), they argue that a generational field relates 
to the emergence of changed relationships between past and present social 
spaces, and generational habitus refers to dispositions emerging from a 
generational field that structures individual practices. They use this to 
explain the feelings of shame, stigma, pride and notions of charity that 
underpin the reluctance of older people to apply for benefits they are enti- 
tled to. They conclude that many older people hold a traditional view of 
welfare embedded in a generational habitus that draws on deeply held 
beliefs about rights, entitlements, duties and resistance to means testing. 
This potentially conflicts with “Third Way’ social policies that emphasize 
choice, individualism and citizen consumers. Finally, Bourdieu himself, in 
his later work, addresses the sociology of suffering and the social practices 
associated with housing regulation (Bourdieu, 1999, 2005). Although 
Bourdieu’s work has been justifiably criticized for placing too great an 
emphasis on traditional family forms in the production of legitimate dis- 
positions (Silva, 2005) and for presenting a static account of working-class 
culture (Bennett, 2005), his later work is important because it provides a 
theoretical framework for understanding the ways in which individual cit- 
izens often lack the resources with which to ‘play the game’, to negotiate 
the labyrinthine rules of welfare and state bureaucracies. For many 
citizens/subjects falling within its jurisdiction, the state is in the form of 
regulations and the local agents applying those regulations, and Bourdieu 
exposes the ways in which some groups are better at tacit rules than oth- 
ers and are able to negotiate the duality of tacit and formal rules. Here also 
the work of De Certeau (1984) offers useful insights in that he distin- 
guishes between two types of action or practice: strategies and tactics. The 
former type is usually a feature of institutions: recognized as having 
authority and dominant status with strength in terms of the resources that 
it entails. The latter type is usually a feature of individuals or groups: lack- 
ing a fixed position it is often makeshift but is the means through which 
individuals may subvert the strategies that institutions impose upon them. 
In this article, we attempt to draw on these different notions of habitus, 
practice, field and ways of ‘playing the game’ to examine the ways in which 
the lives of Bangladeshi women were affected by providing informal care, 
their feelings towards and perceptions of providing informal care and their 
knowledge and interactions with health and social care services. 
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Methods 


We undertook a secondary analysis of a qualitative data set focusing on 
accounts of informal care. Secondary analysis involves the utilization of 
existing data collected in prior studies. Secondary analysis of qualitative 
data can take numerous forms. These include: (1) using a different unit of 
analysis in the secondary analysis from that used in the primary study, (2) 
analysing a subset of cases, (3) focusing on a concept not specifically 
addressed in the primary analysis and (4) using a qualitative data set to 
refine and inform a study (Hinds et al., 1997). The analysis undertaken for 
this article focuses on a subsample of women providing care and focuses 
on a concept not specifically addressed in the primary analysis. The data 
were drawn from a two-year qualitative study conducted in Tower 
Hamlets, London between 2000 and 2001 with 100 Bangladeshi women 
aged 35-55, exploring the impact of migration on their lives (Phillipson 
et al., 2003). All women were interviewed in their homes at a time that 
was convenient for them; interviews lasted around an hour. Participants 
were recruited using GP lists. Seventeen health practices were invited to 
take part in the study, of which seven from around the borough agreed to 
take part. From the lists of Bangladeshi women aged 35-55 provided by 
the practices, a random selection of names was carried out and yielded a 
sample of 220 women to potentially invite to take part. 

Recruitment to the study was a two-stage process. The first stage involved 
contacting the women by post. In order to increase chances of reaching those 
with literacy problems, the letters were sent out in Bengali and English; it 
was anticipated that if the women themselves were unable to read the cor- 
respondence their spouses or children might be able to convey the informa- 
tion to them. The letters contained brief information about the study and 
advised the women to expect a phone call from the researcher where they 
would be given further details. The information in the letter was kept brief 
in order to minimize the risk of overwhelming the individual. 

The second stage of the recruitment involved phoning all those who had 
been written to, to answer any questions they had and arrange a time for 
the interview if they were happy to participate. At this stage of recruitment, 
it was found that 30 percent of the sample had the wrong details. After 
removing those with the wrong details from the sample and concentrating 
on only those who went through both stages of letter and phone call, the 
sample size reduced to 154 respondents. Of those, 65 percent (100 respon- 
dents) agreed to take part. Most interviews were arranged during the initial 
phone call to discuss the letter. However, in some cases, on the request of 
the respondent, a subsequent call was made to arrange a time to interview, 
e.g. if they were going away or the children were on holiday from school 
Interviews took place usually within a few days. All respondents were 
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phoned the day before as a reminder and to confirm they were still happy 
to take part. In addition, they were phoned half an hour before the sched- 
uled interview to allow them to opt out if they chose. All interviews were 
conducted in the respondents’ homes at a time of their convenience. The 
respondents were asked to sign a consent form, available in English and 
Bengali. In most cases, due to low literacy the consent form was verbally 
administered and the respondent asked to sign. All respondents were given 
a copy of the form in English and Bengali to keep. The interviews looked at 
all aspects of the women’s lives in the context of migration, including their 
life prior to marriage and migration, relationship with family members, 
education, employment, etc. (see Phillipson et al. [2003] for the full inter- 
view schedule). Open-ended questions around informal care were pre- 
sented, asking whether they cared for anyone and the nature of the care 
provided. They were also asked whether they felt they needed help with 
the care. The majority of interviews, and all interviews with carers, were 
conducted in Sylheti and later transcribed into English. 

Of the 100 women interviewed, almost a third (32) were providing care, 
mostly in isolated circumstances and with little or no formal support. This 
article is based on a secondary analysis of these 32 interviews. The major- 
ity of women were caring for a spouse (16) while others were caring for a 
child with disabilities (eight) or elderly in-laws or parents (five); a further 
three women were providing care to more than one person — one was car- 
ing for her husband and a child, one for a child and father-in-law and the 
third for her husband and two children. 

The carers sample has a greater number of women represented in the 
younger age bracket and 29 (more than 90 percent) had a family size of 
five or more children compared with 66 percent in the overall sample. 
Table 1 shows the age distribution of the carers subsample in comparison 
with the age distribution of the main sample. 

The women were providing care within the specific location of Tower 
Hamlets. The London borough of Tower Hamlets is one of the most dis- 
advantaged areas in the UK. There are high levels of deprivation in areas of 
health care, housing and employment across the borough. Tower Hamlets 
has a very large and diverse minority ethnic population, and people of 


Table 1 Comparison of Age Distribution of Carers Subsample with Main Sample 
Age Main sample Carers subsample 








35-39 29 12 
40-44 29 8 
45-49 21 5 
50-55 21 7 
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Bangladeshi origin make up the largest minority group in the 
borough. Bangladeshis are one of the most deprived ethnic groups in the 
UK. The first major wave of Bangladeshi settlers arrived during the 1950s 
and 1960s (Kershen, 1997). These were mainly male migrants who came 
with a view of temporary settlement but as time passed they settled for the 
long term, and sought to bring wives and families over from Bangladesh. 

For the carers, caring duties centred on help with eating, dressing, 
mobility and administering medication. We reviewed the accounts the 
women gave of providing informal care and the data were then analysed 
according to key themes. Themes are presented using a mixture of illus- 
trative quotes and extracts from case studies. The case studies relate to the 
interviews with two women, Fatema and Ferdousi. The accounts of these 
women were selected because they highlighted common themes in the 
struggles the women in our sample had over fields of welfare and care. 
Both case studies uncover the extent to which the women were vaguely 
aware of the possibility of entitlement to support but were also unsure of 
the formal and tacit rules that governed such support. They are also 
indicative of the extent to which material conditions and cultural expec- 
tations interact to constrain the women’s lives. The data are anonymized 
and all names mentioned in the extracts are pseudonyms. 


Results 


The demands of care provision affected the social, physical and emotional 
aspects of the lives of the carers. The women’s roles as carers often went 
unrecognized or unsupported by service providers. They were often 
unaware of services available to them or about appropriate benefits they 
were entitled to receive. The role of carer was commonly associated with 
a sense of duty that was linked to cultural and religious beliefs. Tensions 
across generational groups were apparent and the impact of caring on 
social isolation was profound. In the context of high levels of suffering 
and distress, three key themes emerged: amplification of suffering, di 
sitions of duty and religion and entitlements and fields of struggle. 


The Amplification of Suffering ; 
Within the Bangladeshi community, the primary carer is usually the female 
head of the house, unless she requires the care and then the role of carer 
tends to be devolved to the next female in line. One notable feature of this 
group of carers is that they often become involved in care at a comparatively 
young age, as the age for onset of disability in ethnic minority communities 
is on average younger than the general population (Atkin and Rollings, 
1996). When their husbands became ill in their thirties and forties, women 
would become carers at their corresponding, usually younger, ages and 
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often have to be a full-time carer as well as bringing up young children. 
Inadequate housing is one of the main problems that compounds difficulties 
in providing care. Most of the respondents in this study lived in council ten- 
ements, often overcrowded high-rise flats. Twenty-two of the carers consid- 
ered their homes to be overcrowded, and 18 lived in blocks with no lifts. 
Twenty of the 32 carers reported problems with damp in their homes and 
expressed their frustration at the council for its apparent indifference to their 
problems. Many had had to resort to financing repairs themselves, but more 
often than not the damp problem permeated the building so any internal 
cosmetic repairs were futile and had to be frequently repeated, thus it was a 
recurrent financial burden on them. There was a high level of dissatisfaction 
with housing conditions and many wanted to move to better housing, but 
seemed to accept that the possibility of rehousing was slim. Material disad- 
vantage therefore contributed to the difficulties associated with informal 
care. In addition, a significant consequence of informal care was the increas- 
ing social isolation that accompanied caring. The women were rarely able to 
take any time out for themselves and when they did, they would worry 
about the person they were caring for. As ane respondent said: 


He can’t do anything for himself. When I go to college I put his meal in the 
microwave and set the timer so all he has to do is press start. I go at one and 
come back at three. In that time he prays and eats. He is always in a lot of pain, 
so I have to spend as much time with him as I can, in case he needs anything. 
I worry about him all the time. (Rohima, 43 years old, length of time in UK 18 
years, caring for husband aged 55 with arthritis and kidney problems) 


This respondent was able to carry on with going to college, but most 
women became increasingly housebound. Overall in the study, most of 
the women interviewed, regardless of whether they were caring or not, 
socialized only with their family and neighbours. Their days were 
focused around the home and family — dropping children at school, cook- 
ing, taking the children to after-school Arabic classes, housework, etc. 
Within that routine, there was seldom time to see friends; and when care 
duties were particularly onerous, they were almost entirely housebound, 
particularly given their role as sole carer: 


I have to be with him all the time, I never leave him alone in the house. (Ranu, 
49 years old, length of time in UK 16 years, caring for husband aged 65 with 
heart problems and severe asthma) 


Providing care often in a cocoon of isolation led to feelings of frustra- 
tion and anger, and some of the women revealed strong feelings of resent- 
ment towards those they cared for: 


He needs help with doing everything. Bathing, dressing, toileting, feeding. If he 
goes to the bathroom he messes it up totally. He soils his clothes. He can’t go 
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out. Me and my sons do the shopping. I don't know if I should say this about 
my own husband but he can be very demanding. He always wants things 
straight away. He always wants different things to eat and drink. If he asks for 
something and you get it, by the time you've got it he will have changed his 
mind and wants something else and starts shouting. (Fazira, 54 years old, length 
of time in UK 16 years, caring for husband aged 70 with diabetes) 


It is possible to see these accounts in terms of sets of practices and dis- 
positions interacting with structural constraints and having particular 
consequences for the women in the study. The expectations on the women 
to conform to a particular caring role within the family structure ampli- 
fied the burden of informal care. Already an isolated group, the constant 
time and attention Bangladeshi women are required to give further iso- 
lates them from any friends or neighbours they may have. People tend to 
stay away for fear of ‘bothering’ the caregiver when she has so much to 
deal with, and thus serve to only compound the loneliness and distress. 
The literature suggests that female carers experience greater isolation than 
male carers and are also less likely to receive formal support than male 
carers (Bhalla and Blakemore, 1981). This group of Bangladeshi women 
appeared particularly prone to isolation as they lack language skills and 
had hitherto depended upon their spouses to take care of things. This iso- 
lation appeared to be related to the expectations surrounding the duties 
of a Bangladeshi woman to undertake care, which were not necessarily 
backed up by the traditional forms of social support that might have pre- 
viously accompanied such expectations. Safia talks about the support 
received in caring for her husband in Bangladesh: 

It is hard [in London] because we live on the fourth floor and there is no lift; 

because of that he can't get out much. We were in Bangladesh and he was 

looked after by me, his brother and his family. But after his brother died my 
children brought us over. He [husband] liked it there because he said the warm 

weather made him feel better. (Safia, 53 years old, length of time in UK 32 

years, caring for husband aged 75 with paralysis) 


Dispositions of Duty and Religion 

Most of the respondents expressed a strong sense of duty to provide the 
care. This sense of duty derived from strong religious (Islamic) beliefs and 
appeared to place constraints on seeking outside support. This was par- 
ticularly the case when they were caring for someone who had become 
infirm due to old age. This kind of care creeps up on the individual and 
they gradually find themselves doing more and more, and often do not 
identify themselves as a carer and see themselves simply as a wife doing 
her duty. There was a sense of “duty” about providing care. Most of the 
women in the study ascribed their position in life to be the will of God: 
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I am coping, and as long as Allah keeps me alive I will take care of him. We 
don't need any help. (Ranu, 49 years old, length of time in UK 16 years, caring 
for husband aged 65 with heart problems and severe asthma) 


One respondent, who was a single parent caring for her son and grand- 
son — one of whom had muscular dystrophy — as well as nine of her own 
children, said: 

Social Services say, ‘If you can’t manage to look after them, then we will take 

them into care’. But as long as my eyes are open, I will never let them go into 

care. I will never let them go. (Rupa, 50 years old, length of time in UK 22 years, 
caring for son aged 11 with learning difficulties and grandson aged six with 
muscular dystrophy) 

As suggested earlier, the existence of an extended family network does 
not necessarily mean the availability of a readily supportive network 
(Walker and Ahmad, 1994). There may be an idealized view of what one 
could expect in Bangladesh 20 years ago. In reality, many people do not 
have access to such support, for a variety of reasons. The constraints of 
housing mean that families are necessarily constricted in size, the housing 
may not comfortably accommodate additions to the core family unit. 
Changes in household structure and the geographical distribution of fam- 
ily members either through dependency on council accommodation or 
occupational mobility can render wider family members unable to be 
involved in care provision even when they have a sense of obligation. 
There are also generational effects. The older generation come from a tra- 
dition where children take care of their parents. If this does not happen in 
the UK, for whatever reasons, including geographical dispersal and occu- 
pational mobility, there is a sense of being let down. 

While assumptions about informal care within extended families can 
lead to poor access to formal care, it may also be the case that traditional 
routes to securing informal support can clash with the welfare system’s 
modus operandi. For example, Sabina recounted her hopes for increased 
support in the home from her son’s marriage but found this inadvertently 
made the situation worse. She claims that the council encouraged her son 
to move out in order to help speed up their application for a larger home. 
Having done this, they are now left in the same home but without the 
support of her son and his wife: 


I got my son married at a young age so that I would have someone else to help 
around the house. My health isn’t good either. . . . The council told my husband 
that they wouldn't give us another house until we moved our son out. . . . So my 
son became homeless, and my husband went back to the housing office and they 
denied it... . the whole reason I got my son married was so that they could be 
with us. (Sabina, 50 years old, length of time in UK 16 years, caring for husband 
aged 64 with Parkinson’s disease and son aged 17 with learning difficulties) 
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Many may feel too embarrassed to look for external help because it 
would be an indication to others in their family and social circles that 
somehow their own family had let traditional standards slip. These feel- 
ings of ambivalence towards outside help seemed particularly strong in 
those women who were caring for husbands or older male relatives: 


They were going to give us a nurse to look after him at home, but he doesn't 
want that — he can't think properly, and he just says that he doesn’t want a 
nurse; he wants me to do everything. And we just want to do whatever keeps 
him happy, so we haven't got a nurse. . . . They [nurses] tell me that it is too 
much for my health — but what can I do? If he doesn't want anyone then I have 
to. It is in my fate to do all this. (Salma, 52 years old, length of time in UK 25 
years, caring for husband aged 66 with heart and mental health problems) 


It was not only the spouses who were uncomfortable with the idea of 
nurses, part of the rejection of outside help by the carers was the fact that 
it was precisely that — outside help. Not only was it tantamount to admis- 
sion of failure to cope and fulfil their duties, but outsiders could not 
always be trusted with care. As Fazira says: 


I won't get any peace of heart if there is anyone else helping out. However 
much a stranger does it's not the same as doing it yourself. My sons help me. 
(Fazira, 54 years old, length of time in UK 16 years, caring for husband aged 70 
with diabetes) 


Entttlement and Fields of Struggle 

One of the strongest themes to emerge from the study was the extent to 
which the women were either unaware of the benefits they were entitled 
to (only three of the 32 carers were in receipt of carers’ allowance), but also 
confused about the means of obtaining support and the sources of support. 
To illustrate the complexity of this, we present two cases studies, those of 
Fatema and Ferdousi. In each of these case studies, one becomes aware of 
the levels of material deprivation and the heavy burden of care on the 
women involved, the extent to which the women exist on the margin and 
how the smallest event can have profound repercussions in terms of their 
capacity to cope. Their habitus reflects a complex mix of their experience 
as Bangladeshi women and their ethnic and class location in the UK. For 
Fatema, there is a strong sense that she is trapped by her caring role but in 
her account one can discern that there are strategic and tactical aspects to 
this, reflected in the power games implicit in her husband’s response to 
‘English’ as opposed to “Bengali” community psychiatric nurses (CPNs) as 
well as a sense of helplessness in her own capacity to respond to the form 
filling requirements of the welfare system. Ferdousi’s very heavy caring 
burden is amplified by her housing circumstances but despite receiving 
benefits her account gives a strong impression of someone who has 
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attempted to follow the procedural requirements of the housing system 
but now lacks a clear response to the inaction or indifference of the system. 
In both cases, unequal power struggles are fought both in the home and in 
the welfare field and the women’s habitus may contribute to the develop- 
ment of dispositions that disadvantage them in both sites of struggle. 


Case Study 1: Fatema 


Her husband is mentally 11l and she is his sole carer. She has two young girls 
and has recently found out that she may be eligible for support as a carer, and 
although she has managed to get a form is unable to fill in the form by herself. 
Her husband is always demanding money for cigarettes. The constant strain 
has caused her to have severe headaches; when she went to her GP she was 
told that it was due to the situation with her husband and her GP (much to her 
amusement and horror) advised her to leave her husband. Ideally she would 
like to do courses and learn to drive but she can’t leave her husband on his own 
for any length of time and when she is out she is worried about him burning 
the house down — he has a tendency to leave cigarettes burning and the gas on. 


Interviewer: Tell me a little bit more about the care you provide for your hus- 
band. 

Fatema: What can I tell you? He drives me mad! My husband is very ill. 
Everyone knows that he is ill My whole day goes taking care of 
him and fitting everything around him. I have left him today, I 
am worried about whether he puts the cooker on, he'll just leave 
the gas on without igniting the flame. I’m scared he'll do that. 
He has a lot of problems. 

Interviewer: Do you have any help with taking care of him? 


Fatema: No I live an my own so I have to take care of him on my own too. 
Interviewer: Have you contacted Social Services? 
Fatema: I did once, but they don't do anything. They've come a couple of 


times, but he doesn't like it when anyone comes round. He does- 
n't want anyone to know that he is ill. He just says that why 
should they come, he takes his medication so he is fine. But they 
do come around still; a CPN comes from time to time. It’s an 
English lady and she argues back at him and tells him off, but if 
a Bengali one comes he doesn't like it, he threatens to throw 


them out! 
Interviewer: How did you contact Social Services? 
Fatema: I didn't really contact them, my children were very young at the 


time and I had to go to the clinic all the time. I kept on missing 
appointments and they asked me why and I told them that I could- 
n't come with two children on my own and my husband was ill. 
They said they would help us and then they sent someone for a 
while. Then my brother-in-law got married and his wife helped me 
out a lot, going to the doctor and hospital. Sometimes she would 
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just take him and 1 would be with the children and at other times 
she would look after the children and 1 would go with him. 

... Do you know in this country, I didn't know it, I don't know 
if other people know, but if a wife looks after her husband then she 
can claim money. I look after him totally, I have for years, but I 
don't get any benefits. The CPN told me the other day, so I went to 
the place she told me to, to get the form, and they told me to fill in 
the form and bring 1t back. I told them that I didn't know how to 
fill in the forms and they said to go to Bethnal Green or somewhere, 
to the One Stop Shop. How am I supposed to get there? It is too far 
for me to go. So I will have to get someone to fill it in for me. I don't 
know if I will get any money or not, but if I can claim then I should. 
I suppose it depends on how well you can fill m the form. 


Case Study 2: Ferdousl 


The respondent is 43 years old and married with seven children. She has been 
living in the UK for 10 years and not yet returned to Bangladesh since her 
arrival. They have a six-year-old daughter who is disabled. She has sight and 
speech problems. She does go to a special school, but they do not know of any 
other support they could be receiving. Housing is a major problem. They live 
on the top floor of a block of flats with no lift. The flat is in a very dilapidated 
condition. With nine of them living in a three-bedroom flat they have to use the 
sitting room as another bedroom. 


Interviewer: Could you describe the care you provide? 

Ferdousi: She [daughter] is handicapped. She is blind and she can’t speak 
very much. She goes to a special school. The bus collects her 
every day. I have to get her ready and do everything for her. She 
is still wearing nappies because she can’t tell us when she needs 
to go to the toilet. I have to do everything for her, wash her, bathe 
her, feed her, dress her. Everything. 

Interviewer: Do you feel that you need more help (for example, from local 
services) in providing this care? 

Ferdousi: They are giving us a benefit. But they haven’t made any changes 
to the house. After she was born they said they would make it 
easier for her but they haven’t done anything. We applied for a 
transfer but they haven’t given us anything. We applied straight 
after she was born. We don’t know what help we can have. Some 
people have said that we should get more money for looking 
after her — I get £40 a week. But I don't know where we could get 
help or what kind of help we could be getting. 


One respondent, Kulsuma, had to provide full-time care to her 77-year-old 
brother-in-law. She did everything for him — he was practically bedridden. 
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She would feed him and have to clean up whenever he didn't make it to the 
toilet, and when asked if she was getting any help, she said no, because she did 
not know how to. While the women in the study bore the majority of the caring 
duties inside the home, when it came to interacting with health providers they 
were often unable to take the lead primarily because of language issues. In such 
cases, other family members, usually children, were drafted in. The knock-on 
effect on children of unsupported care is often overlooked. Saleha, one of many 
respondents who relied heavily on her children, says: 

They [her children] sometimes have to miss their school and college if they 
have to take them to the doctor or hospital appointment. . . . I did wish that if 
I could get someone, like a health visitor, or someone like that. . . . My children 
are older now, school is important for them. If you go to the hospital you will 
be waiting all day before you are seen. . . . I have told the doctor, but they don’t 
help. I have asked the doctor to help us arrange something for taking them to 
hospital and back, or to the surgery and back for appointments. If my children 
aren't at home, how do we go? And I have to be at home because they all come 
home at different times from school and college. They need feeding at different 
times, letting them in, all of these things. But the doctor hasn't helped us. They 
don’t say anything. (Saleha, 37 years old, length of time in UK 20 years, caring 
for elderly parents-in-law with diabetes and mobility problems) 

Some women were clearly receiving high levels of support and it is sig- 
nificant that these were usually those who were looking after children. It 
may be that information and access to entitlements in this area are easier 
but it may also be that barriers to accepting support for childcare may be 
less acute. Sometimes it had been schools or hospitals that had alerted the 
women to the problems in the first place and that had been instrumental 


in organizing relevant support: 


When he was three. He went to school, and he fell over in the playground. Then 
he kept on falling over and hurting himself. He would injure himself badly — hurt 
his arms, his legs, his teeth. The teacher made us take him to the doctor to see why 
he kept falling over. The doctor referred him to the hospital, where he had lots of 
tests done. They took some flesh from his thigh, and then told us it was muscular 
dystrophy. (Rupa, 50 years old, length of time in UK 21 years, caring for son aged 
11 with learning difficulties and grandson aged six with muscular dystrophy) 


But in some cases the support seemed rather ambivalent. This seemed 
to be particularly related to the perceived transient nature of key workers. 
It takes time to build up trust with a family, and it can be very discon- 
certing and confusing for a family when their key worker leaves. For 
some, their social worker was often the only contact to other services such 
as housing, welfare and special education that they had, and when that 
crucial link was broken they could feel stranded and let down: 
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He had a social worker who used to take him to a centre. But he has left. Before 
he left he said that he was passing my husband's file onto someone else and 
they would come and see us. But no one has come. (Waheeda, 39 years old, 
length of time in UK five years, caring for husband aged 42 with diabetes and 
mental health problems) 


Discusslon 


Although in recent times there has been greater awareness of the experiences 
and disadvantages faced by ethnic minority carers, there has been 
little in the way of practical change. Work by Mirza and Sheridan (2003) has 
highlighted how black and minority ethnic women draw on specific cultural 
analysis suggests that levels of social capital may be inhibited by the exchu- 
sionary practices of welfare institutions and that in the lived space of these 
women's lives the specific cultural and social resources available to them may 
further disadvantage them in their tactical struggles. As Bourdieu reminds us, 
well-intentioned interventions aimed at enhancing social capital may inad- 
vertently replicate or reinforce divisions of class, race and gender. This gener- 
ation of women were brought up in Bangladesh according to the customs of 
the time. Their children, however, have been socialized in the UK and have 
access to both Bangladeshi and British attitudes and values. Given the erosion 
of the extended family network, the trend towards smaller family size and the 
increasing numbers of females involved in the formal labour market, the space 
for caring may become more constrained. The demands of care provision 
affects the social, physical and emotional aspects of the lives of the carers. In 
this study, the majority of women were caring for a spouse while others were 
caring for a child with disabilities or elderly in-laws or parents, Caring duties 
were often extensive, including help with eating, dressing, bathing as well as 
assisting with mobility. Their roles as carers often went unrecognized or 
unsupported by service providers. They did not know about services avail- 
able to them or about appropriate benefits they were entitled to receive. 

Our study is limited in terms of the inferences and generalizations that 
can be made from qualitative research. Furthermore, the analysis presented 
here is a secondary analysis of data from a study whose original design did 
not focus on informal caring. However, the analysis is based on a large sub- 
sample of the original data comprising women who were engaged in infor- 
mal care. By drawing on understandings of habitus and field, we have 
focused on the ways in which the dispositions and practices of the women 
influenced their routines of care and how expectations that accompanied 
these dispositions placed additional constraints on their lives. Furthermore, 
we have explored how conflicts in the fields of welfare revealed the 
women’s lack of knowledge and uptake of entitlements. These were mani- 
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fested in misunderstandings of both the tacit and formal rules of welfare. In 
particular, gaps in services and breakdown in relationships between carers 
and service providers may be related to misunderstandings over the rules 
of the game and imbalances in the resources available to these women 
when engaging in struggle in the field of welfare. 


Conclusion 


Bourdieu emphasizes the complexity of the interactions in the field of local 
powers and relates this to the extent to which certain groups in society are 
unable to grasp hidden bureaucratic rules. The gaps in access to formal sup- 
port faced by the women in this study suggest that they experienced strong 
cultural and structural forces that determined their experience of informal 
care and the meanings they attached to their role as informal carers. 
Previous studies of informal carers in ethnic minority groups have focused 
on lack of knowledge, information and language difficulties associated with 
poor access to services. This tends to lead to the view that what is required 
is more translation services, better transmission of information on entitle- 
ments and culturally sensitive services. This study confirms these findings. 
However, by drawing on the work of Bourdieu and others, we suggest that 
where there is evidence of a lack of agency and resistance to support serv- 
ices, the explanation for this needs to move beyond poor information and 
language issues to accommodate a more rounded understanding of rela- 
tionship between habitus and conflicts over local fields of welfare. 
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The UK government is committed to implementing an effective screening 
programme for women whose pregnancy is ‘at risk’ of a sickle cell or tha- 
lassaemia disorder. Women and their partners can then be offered prena- 
tal diagnosis with the option of either continuing or terminating the 
pregnancy. This, however, involves difficult and complex choices, in 
which couples not only draw on their understanding of sickle cell and 
thalassaemia but also broader aspects of their identity. 

Knowing who we are and seeking legitimacy for this understanding of 
ourselves is at the heart of social life (Jenkins, 1996). To this extent, faith 
and religion assumes importance when making sense of a person's iden- 
tity (Habermas, 2006), specifically reflecting changes in how ethnic iden- 
tity becomes known to us, as we continuously reassess our understanding 
of what constitutes a multicultural society (Kymlicka, 2001). UK social pol- 
icy, for example, is slowly beginning to recognize this. The 10-year census 
now asks about ethnic origin and religious affiliation. Government policy 
and the growing emphasis on culturally competent practice gives further 
expression to the importance of considering religious identity when devel- 
oping appropriate and accessible service delivery (Popadopoulas et aL, 
2004). Such initiatives are facilitated by a broader sense of ‘social inclu- 
sion’, in which the state recognizes a plurality of interests, fostered through 
networks and partnerships (see Home Office, 2004). The potential for 
transformation, however, remains confused by the various discursive 
practices that aim to resolve and manage ‘the problem’ of ethnic diversity 
(Atkin, 2004). 

Our article, by looking at how faith and religion mediate attitudes 
towards prenatal diagnosis and termination of pregnancy for sickle cell 
and thalassaemia disorders among various ethnic minority populations, 
makes sense of current tensions in policy and practice. Faith is believed 
to mediate the decision-making process and therefore represents a good 
case study from which to explore the broader sociological issues raised 
by religious identity. In doing so, the article not only provides insights 
into decision-making and ante-natal screening but also the relevance of 
continuity and change in understanding the experience of ethnic minor- 
ity populations. 


Religious Identity and Decision-Making 


Religious identity is a notoriously difficult concept to define (see Bradby, 
2003), although in some ways the multifaceted way in which it is known 
to us has many advantages. If nothing else, it reminds us of the complex 
and shifting nature of religious identity, as it comes to reflect an ongoing 
dialogue between culture, nationality and a shared heritage, in addition 
to religious belief (Modood et al, 1997). Some Muslim young people 
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whose families originate from the Punjab, for example, criticize their 
parents’ interpretation of Islam as embodying cultural practices that have 
nothing to do with faith (Atkin and Hussain, 2003). Parents themselves 
express concerns that their children’s religious values have become cor- 
rupted by western practices (see Ahmad et al., 2002). Indeed, Muslim 
young people do seem to have a more/lexible approach to Islam than 
their parents and emphasize the more personal aspects of their religious 
beliefs, known as personal prayer or dua as opposed to formal ritualized 
prayers or salat (Modood et al., 1997). Religion, however, is still an impor- 
tant way of life for a Muslim young person, providing a moral structure 
that has implications for their whole life (Hussain et al., 2002). This 
broader process of social change also partially explains why Hindu and 
Sikh young people, although just as likely as their parents to acknowledge 
the importance of religious identity, are more likely to emphasize the 
importance of private spirituality (Modood et al., 1997). 

Beyond this, religious identity is increasingly seen as a political symbol, 
defining exclusion by a powerful majority in which institutional cultures 
and racisms sustain inequalities, disadvantages and discriminations 
(Huntington, 2004; Weller et al., 2004). Religion can also be a source of 
pride and belonging (Parekh, 2006): in other words, a mobilizing resource 
which enables minority ethnic populations, as an ‘imagined’ moral com- 
munity, to celebrate their difference and make legitimate demands as cit- 
izens (see Anderson, 2006; Husband, 1996). This is perhaps why, for many 
South Asian people living in the UK, religion and ethnicity often reinforce 
each other, especially among first-generation migrants. This, however, 
does not seem the case for African-Caribbean young people: the impor- 
tance of religious identity is less strong for this group of young people 
when compared to their parents (Modood et al., 1997). 

Much of European social policy, however, continues to associate religious 
identity with the essentialized ‘other’ (Atkin, 2004) and this explains why 
policy and practice struggle to make sense of difference and diversity 
(Ratcliffe, 2004). A focus that overemphasizes difference between the dom- 
inant and minority cultures emerges (Chattoo and Ahmad, 2003). Religious 
identity becomes stripped of context, subject to stereotypes and mytholo- 
gies, rather than an expression of a person’s negotiation of multiple identi- 
ties within specific social and political contexts (see Bauman, 1992). 

After outlining some of the theoretical themes relevant to our article, 
we now turn to the empirical literature, exploring the specific influence of 
faith and religion on decisions about prenatal diagnosis and termination. 
First, few studies specifically explore how a person’s religion influences 
decision-making and those that do usually focus on Islam or Christianity. 
We know little about how other South Asian religions, such as Sikhism or 
Hinduism, influence people’s decisions. Further, much of the literature 
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presents little more than descriptive accounts, devoid of context. 
Consequently, our understanding of how religion is mediated by other 
aspects of people's lives, such as personal experience, perceptions of the 
condition's severity and attitudes of the wider family, community or soci- 
ety is poor (Cinnirella and Loewenthal, 1999; Erikson, 2003). 

Religious convictions are often presented as a reason for declining pre- 
natal diagnosis and termination of pregnancy, especially among Muslim 
people and African and Caribbean populations who follow Christianity 
(Alkuraya and Kilani, 2001; Durosinmi et al, 1995; Lewando-Hundt et al, 
2001; Obeng-Gyimah et al., 2005; Rozario, 2005; Zahed and Bou-Dames, 
1997). Decision-making about prenatal diagnosis, however, is multifac- 
eted and it is impossible to generalize (Ahmed et al., 2000; Atkin et al., 
1998; De Montalembert et al, 1996; Modell et al., 1997; Parker et al, 2002; 
Tsianakas and Liamputtong, 2002). Even among Muslim populations, 
who demonstrate even greater reluctance to terminate pregnancies than 
other religious groups, one study has shown that 67 percent say that they 
would consider termination following a prenatal diagnosis of thalas- 
saemia (Hewison et al., 2004). This suggests religious belief is more 
important to some people than others (Erikson, 2003: Raz, 2004). 

Responsibilities for one's own future, as well as family and personal 
relationships, are seen as more influential when making a decision to seek 
prenatal genetic testing than religion per se (Remennick, 2006). In other 
words, when making a decision about prenatal diagnosis, people tend to 
consider the impact a disabled or chronically ill child would have on their 
future opportunities as well as the impact such a child might have on 
other family members. The influence of faith on a person's decision 
seemed to be mediated in relation to these concerns. Previous experience 
of the condition and judgements about its severity also seem equally 
influential during the decision-making process (De Montalembert et al., 
1996; Henneman et al, 2001; Zahed and Bou-Dames, 1997). The literature 
further reminds us how religious identity is constructed within the con- 
text of social relationships (see Tsianakas and Liamputtong, 2002). South 
Asian populations are sometimes portrayed as making health care deci- 
sions following discussions with authoritative figures in the family, com- 
munity or religious networks (Bottorff et al., 1998; Shaw, 2000), although 
the role of religious leaders on people's decision to accept prenatal diag- 
nosis is complex and fraught with potential contradictions, between 
beliefs and eventual action (Kagu et al, 2004; Raz, 2004; Rozario, 2005). 


Dolng the Research 


In the interests of reflexivity, it is worth discussing the reasons why the 
UK National Health Service (NHS) Haemoglobinopathy Screening 
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Programme commissioned this study, particularly since they reflect 
several of the theoretical tensions outlined in the preceding section (see 
Alvesson and Skôldberg, 2004). By acknowledging the considerable evi- 
dence suggesting that British organizations are institutionally racist, the 
Department of Health has long-standing anxieties about its ability to 
develop policy and practice that reflect the multicultural nature of 
British society (Department of Health, 2005). The commissioners’ initial 
focus on religious beliefs and their influence on people's decisions rep- 
resented an attempt to address this concern. A further policy agenda, 
however, informed the research focus: “community cohesion' and “social 
inclusion” (see Home Office, 2004). Reflecting on the pluralist nature of 
British society, the Department of Health wished to explore the potential 
of developing more meaningful ways (such as the use of religious and 
community leaders), of engaging with ethnic minority populations, par- 
ticularly given its previous difficulties of facilitating successful dia- 
logue. We refer to the validity of these assumptions throughout our 
analysis. 

In practical terms, the study employed a qualitative methodology, involv- 
ing focus groups with a variety of faith communities (Muslim, Sikh, Hindu 
and Christian) from different ethnic minority groups (Pakistani, Indian and 
African-Caribbean), at risk of haemoglobin disorders, living in England. 
Given the social context within which religious identity is constructed, the 
fieldwork had two distinct phases. Phase one examined different faith com- 
munities' attitudes to screening and prenatal diagnosis by talking to people 
of reproductive age about the influence of religion in making reproductive 
decisions. Phase two explored the potential role of community and religious 
representatives in infhuencing people's decision-making. 

The material was collected through focus group discussions. The use of 
focus groups allows for speculative enquiry, while exploring normative 
values and assumptions, in relation to specific examples (Kruger, 1994). 
Focus groups are especially useful in accessing the views of people who 
are rarely asked their opinion on sensitive topics, where legitimation 
occurs within a social context (see Bloor et al., 2001). Focus groups are also 
useful in collecting detailed material, in a purposeful and manageable 
way, over a short period of time (see Carter and Henderson, 2005). 

In exploring the four ‘faith’ communities’ attitudes to prenatal diagno- 
sis and termination of pregnancy, we conducted eight focus groups. These 
included Muslims of Pakistani origin; Hindus of Indian origin; Sikhs of 
Indian origin; and Christians of African-Caribbean origin. Separate focus 
groups were conducted for men and for women. Participants were 
recruited through community contacts. The inclusion criteria i 
participants to be between the ages of 18 and 45 years and to identify 
themselves as belonging to one of the four faith communities. All the 
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focus groups were conducted in community settings and ranged from 
four to nine participants. Written consent was obtained and anonymity 
and confidentiality assured. The focus groups lasted between 45 and 90 
minutes. Focus groups with Pakistani Muslim, Indian Sikh and Indian 
Hindu participants focused on thalassaemia major and the focus groups 
with the African-Caribbean Christian participants focused on sickle cell 
disorders. 

We then held four focus groups with formal religious and community 
representatives, such as religious scholars, priests and imams and key 
NHS Trust informants, such as chaplains. Potential participants were 
identified via known religious organizations. Most participants had little 
if any direct involvement with sickle cell and thalassaemia disorders, but 
did have a general view of religious interpretation of prenatal diagnosis 
and termination as well as direct experience of community politics. Focus 
group participants were identified as belonging to one of the four faith 
communities (Christian, Hindu, Muslim and Sikh). These focus groups 
included men and women, ranged from three to seven participants and 
were held in English. 

We used a similar topic guide for each of the two phases, to allow for 
comparison between different faith groups and different stakeholders. 
Each focus group explored the influence of. religion on an individual's 
attitudes to screening; the influence of others, such as family, community 
and religious leaders; and the influence of other factors such as severity 
and gestational age. Each focus group was audio-taped, transcribed ver- 
batim and back-translated (where appropriate), on the basis of co 
tual rather than literal meaning (see Atkin and Chattoo, 2006).* All 
transcripts were organized and coded using N-Vivo (Nudist-Vivo 1.2; 
Sage Publications). Analysis explored concepts, established linkages 
between concepts and offered explanations for patterns or ranges of 
responses or observations from different sources (see Brewer, 2000). This 
involved understanding the meaning of actions, beliefs, attitudes and 
relationships from the range and frequency of participants” views 
(Silverman, 2000) as well as consistent cross-referencing, which looked 
for similarities and differences among groups from different faiths (see 
Karlsen and Nazroo, 2006).? More generally, our study deliberately asked 
respondents to make hypothetical decisions rather than reflect on their 
actual lived experience. 

Finally, in analysing our material, we were aware that responses to 
hypothetical questions do not always correlate with actual behaviour. 
They do, however, have the advantage of reflecting the broad underlying 
values and normative assumptions that inform the decision-making 
process. We consider this further in our discussion. 
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The Process of Decision-Making 


Using Religious Bellef to Make Decisions about 

Prenatal Diagnosis 

When asked about the role of religion in prenatal diagnosis, the faith 
groups usually changed the focus of the discussion to religion's stance on 
termination. This is perhaps understandable but offers a reminder of how 
policy and practice need to reflect the experience of those it offers support 
to, rather than its own carefully articulated definitions (see Dyson and 
Brown, 2006). More generally, religion offered a framework in which to 
make sense of and legitimate experience. It was rarely seen as prescriptive: 
providing a rigid sense of right and wrong, but realized in a broader moral 
framework. This, as we see later, is a central theme of our analysis and one 
that explains the complexity of people's beliefs and values. 

The Indian Sikh and Indian Hindu focus group participants empha- 
sized that although taking a life might be regarded as ‘a sin”, this had to 
be balanced against “preventing suffering”. According to the participants, 
this is why God gave people free will. As one Hindu man observed, ‘if 
there is no free will, there is no need for God’. The Pakistani Muslim and 
African-Caribbean Christian groups came to similar conclusions, despite 
initially stating that termination of pregnancy was prohibited by their 
respective religions. This, however, was seen as negotiable, as long as 
such negotiations did not obliviously undermine core religious values or 
beliefs. The importance of ‘free will’ was once again mentioned as was 
prevention of suffering. A Pakistani Muslim man explained: 

It’s not a robot religion it depends on the situation. We are not like robots. We 

can make our own decision. He [God] has shown us the right path and the 

wrong path and he says we can make our own decision. 


An African-Caribbean Christian woman agreed: 


Follow the spirit of God and he will guide you and lead you because no one is 

perfect in life. 

Most of the Muslim and Christian group participants felt that since God 
gave them ‘free will’ their reproductive decision would be based on their 
personal judgements and beliefs. This is how morality and religious belief 
become interrelated and, consequently, difficult to disentangle. 


The Influence of Religious Bellefs 

All the faith groups, except the African-Caribbean Christian group, agreed 
that they would want to know their religion’s stance on termination. The 
African-Caribbean group’s response did not reflect a lack of interest in the 
subject, but more a belief that they already knew their religion’s stance and 
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further discussion was, therefore, pointless. The other groups placed 
different levels of emphasis on their desire for such information; the 
Pakistani Muslim groups were the keenest, for reasons we return to. 
Nevertheless, all the faith groups agreed that while they may explore their 
religion's stance on the issue, it would not necessarily influence their deci- 
sion about termination of pregnancy. An Indian Hindu man explained: 
‘You would see what religion says but ultimately it’s your decision.’ 
Religious representatives and leaders ~ as we see later — tended to agree 
with this. 

There were, of course, diverse opinions in every faith group and several 
people would not consider termination of pregnancy. Such attitudes, 
however, were related to individual beliefs rather than to religious values 
per se. This is perhaps not surprising. As we have seen, religious beliefs 
were not regarded as offering an absolute moral code but more of a frame- 
work in which to make decisions in a way that allows for individual inter- 
pretation: religious beliefs occur within a broader moral framework. This 
is why it is impossible to provide generalized accounts, common in pol- 
icy and practice, that explain the religious behaviour of ethnic minority 
populations (see Atkin and Chattoo, 2006). Reconciling diverse interpre- 
tations becomes the key to successful policy and practice (see Dominelli, 
2004). This requires considerable reflexivity on the part of health care pro- 
fessionals, as the following discussion illustrates. 

Some Islamic states have generated fatwas, permitting the termination of 
pregnancy following a prenatal diagnosis of thalassaemia, before 120 days 
of gestation (see Abdel Haleem, 1993). These fatwas are sometimes used by 
health care professionals working in the UK, during their discussions with 
Muslim clients about prenatal testing. Muslim participants, however, still 
interpret such fatwas within the context of their own beliefs and experi- 
ences. In the focus groups, both men and women welcomed such fatwas in 
helping them come to a decision about prenatal diagnosis. Others, how- 
ever, stated that they would not consider termination an option because of 
their own moral beliefs. Several also added that fatwas could be in 
in various ways. For example, some participants pointed out that they had 
been produced in developing countries (which from their point of view 
included Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan) and may not be applicable 
to western countries, given that treatment for thalassaemia is more readily 
available and that children are less likely to suffer. 

Changing contexts were also reflected in the responses of the other 
focus groups. When prompted, some of the African-Caribbean Christian 
men associated the role of religion in reproductive decision-making with 
members of the older, “more traditional”, generation and suggested that 
younger generations were less likely to be religious. The Muslim, Sikh 
and Hindu groups did not make such a strong distinction and although 
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they felt there were differences between their religious values and those 
of their parents, such values were important to them (see also Modood 
et al., 1997). Cultural reconstitution, therefore, occurred in which parental 
attitudes are reinterpreted within the context of changing circumstances 
and social relationships (see Parekh, 2006). This process, however, did not 
make religious values any less relevant to a person’s life, but simply dif- 
ferent (see also Hussain et al., 2002). 

Some participants in the Pakistani Muslim groups placed an empha- 
sis on what would be permissible by Islam, and therefore stressed a 
preference for early screening so as to allow termination of pregnancy 
within the first trimester. This illustrates how health care professionals 
can work with a person’s religious values and beliefs, when offering 
medical interventions. This, however, is not as straightforward as it 
seems. One of the main reasons why focus group participants — of what- 
ever faith — would reject prenatal diagnosis was if it were offered too 
late. The possibility of termination during the second trimester was 
unacceptable to many people, whether or not they use religious beliefs 
as part of the decision-making process (see also Green and Statham, 
1996), although this is often misunderstood by health care professionals 
(see Anionwu and Atkin, 2001). Some participants attributed this to 
their religious beliefs, while others simply said it reflected a personal 
moral preference: a late termination was regarded as unfair to the 
unborn child as well as being psychologically stressful for the mother. 
This is another example of the difficulties when trying to disentangle 
religious beliefs from other personal and moral values. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the two and the emphasis an individual places on them reflect 
the complexity of the decision-making process and a further warning 
not to oversimplify individual beliefs when formulating policy and 
practice. 


Beyond Religton? 

Religion, although relevant to an individual’s decision-making process, is 
not the only factor that mediates reproductive decisions. A person’s reli- 
gious (and moral) values — as we have seen — are negotiated and inter- 
preted within a much broader social context. Our focus group discussions 
suggest that the perceived severity of the condition was equally if not 
more important than religious beliefs. The Indian Hindu, Pakistani 
Muslim and Indian Sikh groups generally believed that since thalas- 
saemia resulted in ‘a lifetime of suffering’ it warranted termination. This 
response from an Indian Sikh man was typical of the different faiths: “No 
one in their right mind would say they . . . want to let the child suffer.’ For 
some, the prevention of suffering was more important than religious stric- 
tures, as the response of this Pakistani Muslim illustrates: 
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Religion wouldn't come into 1t really. It would be my own ethics. I wouldn't 
want to put a child through all that pain and suffering. 


For such people, ‘severity’ was the main reason for accepting prenatal 
diagnosis and considering termination, although for some prevention of 
suffering could be reconciled within their religious values; providing 
another example of the complex relationship between individual moral 
preferences and religious values. 

The African-Caribbean Christian groups agreed that they would be 
more likely to opt for termination of pregnancy if they were certain that 
the baby would have a form of sickle cell disorder that caused the child to 
‘suffer’. They remarked, however, that decisions about termination were 
complicated by the uncertain prognosis associated with the condition. An 
African-Caribbean Christian woman explained: 

It is quite difficult to make that decision about termination because you don’t 

really know how ill that baby could be, but then it’s also scary because you 

think it might be too ill and rather than bring a baby into the world and suffer 
then you can choose to terminate, but it’s hard when you don’t know. 


This is perhaps why people’s previous experience of the condition is an 
important factor when making decisions about termination, especially if 
someone with the condition is a family member or friend (see Atkin, 
2003): although the values of the broader society in defining the ‘conse- 
quences’ of the condition might be equally important (see Stacey, 1996). 
We return to this in our discussion. 

Before moving on from this debate, it is perhaps important to note that 
‘severity’ acquired a broad meaning in people’s narratives. Clinical con- 
sequences were, of course, an important element in people’s decision- 
making. Severity, however, also became bound up with ideas about the 
impact of the condition on an individual's life and their existing family 
relationships as well as how the broader society treats people with chronic 
illness and disability. It is difficult to disentangle these elements when 
making sense of people’s responses. Individuals make decisions about 
screening within the broader context of their lives, in which ideas such as 
‘severity’ assume an emotional, social, moral and political meaning (see 
also Rhodes et al., in press). 


The Role of the Family 

Health care decisions usually involve the family (Bottorff et al, 1998) and 
our faith group discussions confirmed this. Families, however, seemed to 
‘have little direct influence on a person’s decision to accept prenatal diag- 
nosis or agree to termination. Once more, people — irrespective of their 
faith — interpreted their family’s advice within the context of their own 
values and beliefs, although of course these personal values are mediated 
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by the broader process of socialization. Nonetheless, reproductive deci- 
sions were regarded as a private matter. 

African-Caribbean Christian men had diverse opinions about whether 
they would discuss prenatal diagnosis with family members, other than 
their partner. They agreed, however, that the decision about termination 
of pregnancy was personal. The African-Caribbean Christian women said 
that they may consult a female relative, initially their mother and/or sis- 
ter, but this would be for emotional support and there would be a mutual 
understanding that the decision was the woman’s and not the family’s 
decision. Similarly, African-Caribbean Christian women said that the 
option to pursue prenatal diagnosis would be a joint decision with their 
partner, but the ultimate decision on whether to go for termination would 
be their own. 

The responses of Indian Hindu, Pakistani Muslim and Indian Sikh 
groups suggest they are more likely to consult a family member. There 
was, however, considerable diversity among the participants, with Indian 
Hindu and Pakistani Muslim men placing greatest emphasis on involving 
family members, particularly their parents and their parents-in-law. This 
was largely ‘out of respect’ but also in case the family could provide use- 
ful advice. Family members seem more likely to be involved in the deci- 
sion-making process if the couple is living with the in-laws; if the couple 
is young and/or newly married; or if the parents are strict, have control 
over their children and are used to making decisions on their behalf. 

Part of the decision to involve the family may also be dependent on the 
extent to which they would be involved in supporting the mother in car- 
ing for the child, although the Pakistani Muslim groups acknowledged 
that the involvement of the wider family could make the decision harder: 


Your parents, they are expecting a grandchild and there’s pressure there, espe- 
cially if it’s their first grandchild. I mean they would be like “No way, you're 
not terminating the pregnancy, no way it's my first grandchild.’ 


Other participants — irrespective of faith — commented on possible dif- 
ferences between the generations. Prenatal diagnosis and the possibility 
of termination were seen to be more acceptable to the younger generation 
than parents and grandparents. This, however, was attributed to differ- 
ences in cultural rather than religious beliefs. : 

The decision to consult a family member did not necessarily mean that 
Sikh, Muslim or Hindu group participants expected families to be involved 
in the decision-making process. Like the African-Caribbean Christian focus 
groups, reproductive decisions were seen as personal, although potentially 
involving greater negotiation with other family members, which might 
reflect different expectations of family obligation (see Atkin and Chattoo, 
2007). Nonetheless, all groups, irrespective of faith, distinguished between 
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‘informing’ and ‘involving’. Most focus group participants said they would 
do what they thought best, even if this meant upsetting the family. Like 
African-Caribbean Christian men, Muslim, Sikh and Hindu men accepted 
that the final decision to terminate was the woman’s decision, as she was 
the one carrying the child. 


The Role of Religious Representatives and Community 

Leaders 

UK policy on community engagement tends to conflate the role of reli- 
gious representatives and community leaders. The narratives of the focus 
group participants, however, did not. Whatever ambivalence people 
might feel about ‘religious leaders’, all, irrespective of faith, were dismis- 
sive and critical of community leaders. They were described as ‘self- 
proclaimed’, and working for their own personal interests. If there was a 
role for community leaders, it was dealing with issues such as immigra- 
tion, housing, education, schooling and litter. They were seen as having 
no role to play in offering advice on prenatal diagnosis or termination of 
pregnancy. The role of religious representatives, on the other hand, was a 
little more complex. 

All faith focus groups identified potential difficulties when consulting 
religious representatives about prenatal diagnosis, although in articulat- 
ing these problems individuals are attempting to legitimate the role of 
religious representatives in the decision-making process. Concerns 
included the potential bias of religious representatives’ opinions, when 
compared to the supposed ‘objectivity’ of medical knowledge. Health 
care professionals were seen as being a more appropriate source of advice. 
Many participants commented that religious representatives would not 
be in a position to judge the severity of the condition or its impact on the 
family. This is an interesting view, particularly since parents who have 
experience of prenatal diagnosis make similar observations of the medical 
profession (see Atkin, 2003). Do people’s views, therefore, reflect a more 
general concern about gaining advice, which is difficult to reinterpret in 
relation to their circumstances and makes it difficult to gain control over 
the situation? For example, people seemed concerned that advice from 
religious representatives might be too prescriptive and therefore difficult 
to ignore, without compromising their religious beliefs. They will seek 
advice, but want to use it to come to their own decisions. 

Most of the participants believed that religious representatives, irre- 
spective of their faith, would advise against termination, rather than pro- 
vide information allowing people to make their own decisions. An Indian 
Hindu woman remarked: ‘A priest will say don’t do it” A Pakistani 
Muslim man said: ‘Some of them probably will try to influence your deci- 
sion.’ Such comments reflect a broader tension between people and their 
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religious representatives. Religious representatives, for example, were 
criticized for being ‘out of touch’ with young people's needs. Muslim par- 
ticipants specifically commented on how many formal religious represen- 
tatives are not necessarily scholars and any advice they might offer is, 
therefore, potentially flawed. Muslim religious representatives agreed. 

The imaginings of the focus group participants, which suggested that 
religious representatives might have a less flexible approach to termina- 
tion, did not find support among religious representatives themselves. 
The workshops of religious representatives, irrespective of religion, per- 
ceived religious belief as a personal matter, between an individual and 
God. These representatives emphasized that their role was to support 
people rather than tell them what to do. The onus, therefore, is on the 
individual to make a decision, which they can justify and live with. A Sikh 
religious scholar said: 

At the end of the day, no matter what the interpretation, it's going to be down 

to the individual. 


A Muslim chaplain remarked: 


I take every person as an individual with many dimensions. We do not have a 
hard and fast rule or a protocol to say we will do this. 


Interestingly, some religious representatives commented on how reli- 
gious belief can become corrupted by cultural values; something raised 
by our focus group participants and in more general discussions about 
ethnic identity, in which confusion between religious and cultural prac- 
tices is a feature of policy discourses (Atkin, 2004). Our religious repre- 
sentatives regarded culture as restrictive and religion as flexible. A 
Muslim chaplain explained: 

The flexibility of Islam is not something a lot of the older generation may think 

about, because culture overrides religion. The younger generation are tuming 

to the Muftis for more of their religious rulings because you'd be surprised, 
when you look at religion it’s more flexible than what the culture is. 


Religious representatives were also aware that other influences would 
mediate the advice and support given by their colleagues and this explains 
why there is no single view on prenatal diagnosis, termination and religion. 
Different temples, mosques and churches, for example, are associated with 
different social class, education and castes. Further, there are individual dif- 
ferences and geographical/regional variations in how faith is practised and 
interpreted (see also Rozario, 2005). Context, therefore, is important in 
understanding the potential role of religious and faith leaders. 

More generally, health care professionals were seen as a more appropri- 
ate source of advice on prenatal diagnosis than religious representatives, 
although some religious representatives felt health care professionals 
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could not offer spiritual support and this is why some advocated greater 
joint-working. The Pakistani Muslim religious representatives also dis- 
cussed raising awareness about Islam's stance on termination of preg- 
nancy at sermons in mosques. Some participants felt this would enable 
people to feel more comfortable about approaching a religious representa- 
tive. Others, however, expressed concern that raising awareness about 
such complex issues in a general way could lead to misconceptions about 
Islam’s stance on the issue: 


Not all issues can be discussed on the pulpit. As somebody who would lead a 
sermon myself, people sometimes don't understand, so you can't take delicate 
issues and present them in public, because people take a snapshot and they 
take that back and they make something out of it and it's not what you said. 


Other faith representatives expressed more general concerns about the 
involvement of religious leaders in what they regarded as a health matter. 
Hindu religious representatives felt they had no role in offering advice on 
health matters: 


We shouldn't be training religious leaders on health issues. It’s just being polit- 
ically correct. If there is just the sense that a religious leader has been included 
then that’s ok. 


Muslim representatives agreed: 

Sometimes I think it’s a bit unfair that the religious leader is the answer to 

everything. Like I said about my Christian colleagues, they wouldn’t be faced 

with something like this. We can’t expect them [Islamic religious leaders] to be 
experts on everything. 

Such views seem to undermine Department of Health policy about the 
potential role of religious and community leaders in disseminating advice 
on prenatal diagnosis and genetic conditions. A possible tension, therefore, 
emerges between engagement with a disadvantaged group, whose voice 
rarely informs policy and of encouraging the idea of the “other”, which 
requires different forms of communication to the majority population. 
Formal religious representatives, although important to some people, were 
not generally seen as a source of advice or as having a collective role in 
influencing debates about genetic testing or prenatal diagnosis. They were 
simply one voice among many and how seriously this voice was taken 
depended on an individual's interpretation of the role of religious belief in 
their life. This would suggest that communication between the state and 
minority ethnic populations might not be all that different from the general 
population. People, irrespective of ethnic origin, use a variety of sources, 
depending on context, to make decisions about prenatal diagnosis. 

Religious representatives pointed out that raising community aware- 
ness in minority ethnic groups should not be seen as different to the 
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process for raising awareness in the ‘white’ community. A participant in 
the African-Caribbean Christian workshop said: 


Communication should not be any different for the African Caribbean commu- 
nity as it is for the mass community. It [emphasis on community leaders] does- 
n't happen in the white society so why should it happen in the black society? 


A person in the Sikh workshop agreed: 
It’s always the minority communities which suddenly have community leaders. 


The faith workshops were especially concerned that a reliance on reli- 
gious and community leaders could absolve the British state of a more 
meaningful engagement with ethnic minority populations. A participant 
in the African-Caribbean Christian workshop said: 


It’s convenient to speak to one person or a small group of people and then it 
appears as if they have communicated to the masses. 


Discussion 


The views and experiences of those participating in the study, irrespective 
of ethnic origin, suggest that their cultural and religious identity is not 
something fixed or predefined. It is produced and negotiated within a 
particular social context, which embodies individual interpretation and 
preferences in relation to the values of significant others. To this extent, 
there was no particular script predefining how religious norms and prac- 
tices would mediate the decision-making process. Faith beliefs emerged 
as flexible, negotiable and contingent a resource that could be used cre- 
atively to support and legitimate a person’s decision. This has implica- 
tions for how our findings are interpreted. 

We have already mentioned the potential discrepancy between what 
people ‘say they will do’ and ‘what they actually do’. Our analysis focuses 
on the underlying values and assumptions informing decision-making 
rather than the experience of people who have had to make or are cur- 
rently faced with making decisions about prenatal diagnosis and termina- 
tion. Our concern is to highlight the broader normative context in which 
screening policy is enacted. As part of this reflection, we should mention 
that the speculative nature of our work meant our analysis has not 
explored geographical/regional variations in how faith is practised and 
interpreted (Rozario [2005] highlights the potential importance of this). 
Nor were we able to explore how social class mediated people’s responses 
(Hill [1994], for example, suggests this might be a feature of people’s expe- 
rience, when making decisions about termination). Further, we have little 
to say on how other ethnic groups, such as African populations (who 
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might be Muslim or Christian) respond to prenatal diagnosis, or how 
religion mediates the decision-making of the broader white majority (and 
in some cases, minority) population. 

A broader tension, at the heart of our work, is the extent to which for- 
mal religion can be distinguished from faith (belief or religiosity). In the 
UK context, religious identity tends to reinforce ethnic identity (see ear- 
lier) and our sampling strategy reflected this. This might not always be 
the case and it would be interesting to explore the experience of people of 
the same religions, but of different ethnic groups. There is then the issue 
to which people are actually religious. People who adopt an orthodox or 
more fundamentalist view of their faith might respond differently to pre- 
natal diagnosis than other individuals or have a less reflective view of 
their religious affiliation. 

This brief proviso is not meant to invalidate our findings, but offers a 
reflexive engagement, which can form the basis for further enquiry: espe- 
cially important in such an emerging (and misunderstood) area (Alvesson 
and Skéldberg, 2004). Our purpose was to provide a broad framework in 
which to make sense of how religious values mediate decisions about pre- 
natal diagnosis. To this extent, the decision about whether or not to have 
diagnostic testing generally related to attitudes towards the termination 
of pregnancy. Many different factors mediated this. Religious conviction 
was important but not the only influence. Perceived ‘severity’ of the con- 
dition, previous experience of the condition, the offering of testing during 
the first trimester and the consequences of having a chronically ill child 
for existing family relationships were seen as equally important. The 
social context in which ‘severity’ and the ‘consequences’ of the condition 
come to be defined can be particularly significant (Anionwu and Atkin, 
2001). This means that people's perception of quality of life for someone 
with a sickle cell or thalassaemia disorder can change over time, accord- 
ing to developments in medical technologies as well as the broader values 
of society, as it defines, interprets and responds to the social consequences 
of chronic illness and disability. Perceptions of the condition, therefore, 
are contingent, existing in time and space, defined by medical technolo- 
gies, societal values and individual interpretations of their situation. This 
perhaps explains the broader process in which a complex interplay could 
sometimes emerge, with individuals taking comfort from their religion 
when it seemed to support their decision. To this extent, religious values 
become supported and sustained within the broader context of a person’s 
moral beliefs. 

Consequently, negotiated practices, in which faith beliefs become 
embedded in conditional acceptance derived from and sustained by the 
broader social context (including family relationships), informed the deci- 
sion-making process. Understanding this is fundamental in facilitating 
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successful policy and practice, particularly since it reminds us about the 
importance of avoiding essentialized accounts of religious identity that 
are devoid of context and allow no room for individual interpretation. 
This has particular resonance in the development of the ‘new genetics” 
(see Calnan et al, 2006) within a multicultural society (Atkin, 2003). 
Making sense of this requires public policy “to recognize a wider range of 
cultural identities than it does at present’ (The Parekh Report, 2000: 242). 
The idea that identities are situational and flexible is, of course, not new 
(Ahmad et al, 2002; Papastergiadis, 1982). Our findings suggest that in mak- 
ing sense of genetic screening, people's decision-making reflects multi- 
identifications, some held more strongly than others and many becoming 
particularly salient in certain circumstances, contexts and places. Not sur- 
prisingly, religious identity is complex, fluid and negotiable. Generational 
relations, migration histories, social class, gender, ethnicity as well as religion 
represent important identifications and the interrelationship between these 
identifications remains complex and intimately connected to questions of 
power, structure and history (see Werbner, 1997). This description of the 
processes of diversity suggests that religious identities are contingent because 
of their responsiveness to context (Giddens, 1991). Consequently, religious 
identities become cultivated and negotiated within a variety of structures and 
ideological frameworks (Hall, 1996). Such identities have different meanings 
to different people, in different contexts. Nor are these identities fixed and 
immutable but will themselves change over time and with changing circum- 
stances. As Karl Marx observed in Towards a Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right, religion does not make the people; rather people make religion. 
Religious identity assumes meaning within the context in which it is 
expreased and by doing so, becomes ‘a fact of social life’ (Parekh, 2006: 327). 


Notes 


This article draws on research funded by the NHS Sickle Cell and Thalassaemia 
Screening . We would like to thank the SSCAT (Sheffield Sickle Cell 
and Thalassaenua) Foundation and MSTS (Midland Sickle Cell and Thalassaemia 
Society) for their help in recruiting participants. Sangeeta Chattoo and Gary Craig 
provided helpful advice on the theoretical development of this article. We also 
thank the two anonymous referees for their comments. 


1. All the focus groups were conducted in English, except the Indian Sikh 
women’s group and the Hindu men’s group where English and Punjabi were 
used interchangeably. The female focus groups were conducted by a bilingual 
female researcher of Pakistani origin and the male groups facilitated by a white 
male and bilingual male of Pakistani origin. 

2 A previous paper describes the responses of the faith groups in more detail 
(Ahmed et al., 2006). The article presented here contextualizes their experience in 
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relation to the comments of faith and religious scholars, mterviewed as part of the 
research. This article also has greater theoretical intent and makes sense of faith 
and religious belief, within the context of broader debates about multiculturalism. 

3. Medical advances in treatment might also mediate the decision-making 
process; the deyelopment of the oral chelator as a replacement for a syringe- 
drive pump could alter drastically the experience of those with thalassaemia 
(and sickle cell disease) having regular blood transfusions (see Anionwu and 
Atkin, 2001). We explore this further in the discussion. 
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abstract: The risk of sexually transmitted infections (STIs) among older adults in the 
US has increased in recent years, especially in the southeast. Stigma is a known bar- 
rier to STI control, but is rarely addressed in relation to older adults because of 

about thetr lack of sexual activity or their low risk of STL This study 
presents the results of a telephone survey on STI stigma among older adults in a 
southern US state using Bourdieu’s concept of habitus and the ‘exemplary elder’ 
construct as conceptual frameworks. The sample consisted of 81 black and 109 
white residents aged over 50 years. Black elders gave more stigma-related responses 
than whites, especially if they lived in rural areas. The results indicated that, after 
controlling for income and education, habitus played a role in different reactions to 
being infected and seeking treatment for STIs. Habitus was also evident in rural and 
gender differences between the two groups concerning knowledge, fear of STIs and 

to seek treatment. The construct of ‘exemplary elder’ is a viable con- 
ceptual frame of reference in helping to explain why older African Americans in the 
south are more fearful of STIs than older whites. 


keywords: African Americans + elders + sexually transmitted infections + stigma 


- Introduction 


Common perceptions of “old age’ for African Americans often center on 
assumptions that elders have higher social status, lead exemplary moral 
lives, provide community leadership and are church minded (e.g. 
Johnson et al., 2005; Ruiz, 2001). In relation to health care, the higher social 
status of older African Americans (particularly women) has led to their 
recruitment as advisors for managing diabetes, hypertension and cancer 
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(see Hardy et al, 2005; Johnson et al., 2005). These advisory roles are 
rarely offered for managing sexually transmitted infections (STIs), includ- 
ing HIV/AIDS, largely because of the stigma surrounding such diseases. 
This stigma exists even for non-HIV sexually transmitted infections, 
which are widespread in the US, but which are mostly curable (Eng and 
Butler, 1997). Stigma is a significant barrier to control of STIs, and is likely 
to contribute to higher STI/HIV rates among African Americans 
(Lichtenstein, 2003). This article addresses the issue of STI stigma among 
older African Americans (defined here as over 50 years old) in a southern 
region of the US that has seen the most significant increases in STI/HIV 
rates in recent years (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2005). 

The concept of ‘exemplary elder’ offers a framework in relation to 
understanding the connections between stigma and STIs for older African 
Americans. The application of the word ‘exemplary’ to people considered 
to be victims of STI epidemics has been used before — most notably by 
Sander Gilman in his 1988 book Disease and Representation: Images of Illness 
from Madness to AIDS. In this book, the ‘exemplary sufferer’ appears as the 
male victim of promiscuous, diseased women — a representation that did 
not change until HIV/AIDS began infecting gay men in the US in the 
1980s. In Gilman’s terms, such imagery derived from public fears about 
being afflicted with an incurable, sometimes fatal disease over which male 
victims (as opposed to female vectors) had little responsibility or control. 
Thus, the term ‘exemplary’ is a global concept incorporating a cluster of 
idealized characteristics, as in the case of male syphilitics who were 
universally construed as the hapless victims of women’s venality. In this 
article, I propose a related construct; that of the ‘exemplary elder’, whose 
elevated moral status refers to the respect often accorded older people in 
black communities. This construct is based on popular representations of 
black elders as morally upstanding, revered, powerful, wise and knowl- 
edgeable (Collins, 2000). The article explores the importance of this ideal- 
ized concept for African American elders in the context of responses to a 
telephone survey on stigma as a barrier to treatment for STIs. 


Theoretical Framework In Cultural Context 

The exemplary elder construct implies a set of cultural dispositions about 
older African Americans in the US. These dispositions can be explained, 
in part, by examining the concept of exemplary elder against a legacy of 
stigma and STIs among blacks in southern states. Racist descriptions 
of African Americans as ‘syphilis soaked’ and ‘hypersexual’ were prom- 
ulgated by white physicians in the American south during slavery and 
also in the Jim Crow era’ of segregation in the early 20th century (Jones, 
1993). This denigration influenced medical policy and praxis, the most 
notorious example being the Tuskegee Syphilis Study (1932-72), in which 
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399 illiterate black male sharecroppers were observed without treatment, 
sometimes until they died (Jones, 1993). The Tuskegee Syphilis Study and 
other instances of medical malfeasance against African Americans led to 
their suspicion of public health authorities and, later, to conspiracy theo- 
ries about AIDS being a genocidal plot to kill blacks (Bogart and 
Thorburn, 2005; Corbie-Smith et al., 1999; Mathews et al., 2002). African 
Americans continue to express skepticism over public health matters, 
such as in their doubts of the accuracy of data about HIV/AIDS rates 
among minorities (Boykin, 2005). 

Responses to STI stigma among African American elders can be exam- 
ined in theoretical terms through the concept of habitus, which Pierre 
Bourdieu (1977) defined as sets of beliefs, opinions, perceptions and dis- 
positions that are culturally located and produced through historical con- 
ditioning. Habitus is also a source of action based on how people 
understand and evaluate the social world (Ritzer, 2000). This conditioning 
has a social-structural basis, as in the case of black slaves in the plantation 
society of the old south, whose underclass status led to chronic health dis- 
parities. The beliefs and dispositions of habitus represent ‘readiness for 
action’ in responses to daily life events that can appear as culturally or 
class-based, such as in African American suspicions of organized medi- 
cine that have impeded HIV education (Jones, 1993). In Bourdieu’s terms, 
this situation represents a field of class relations, in which power dialec- 
tics between blacks and whites persist through a temporal and ongoing 
series of ‘struggles won and lost’ (Scahill, 1993: 3). 

Propositions about habitus as a source of action were central to this 
study. Many black elders have a living memory of the Tuskegee Syphilis 
Study and, as already noted, are highly distrustful of the US government 
and health authorities. Jackson et al. (2005) also note that black elders are 
unlikely to believe they are at risk of STI/HIV, perhaps because these risks 
are associated with sexual promiscuity in younger adults. This perception 
is likely to influence elders’ ideas about low HIV risk for themselves, but 
iconographic images of older African American women as caregivers of 
children, grandchildren and extended families may mean that women, in 
particular, are viewed as being asexual (Tangenberg, 2004). To illustrate: 
themes of exemplary nurturing suffuse the literature on black women’s 
aging, extolling the virtues of strength, respectability and religious piety 
rather than womanly sexuality. This virtuousness is epitomized by 
Cecelie Berry (2005: 15) in her book Rise up Singing, when she writes: “The 
Black grandmother is an icon of spirituality and endurance. She is both a 
quiet sufferer and an inexhaustible warrior. [Her] leadership has pro- 
vided a moral compass for family, community, and country.’ 

The concept of the exemplary elder fits Bourdieu’s cultural classifica- 
tion of meaning-construction when the habitus of older African American 
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men and women involves social markers of respectability such as being 
highly churched (Taylor, 1993), and also being sexually inactive or chaste 
(Engram and Lockery, 1993). If this framework is indeed valid for black 
elders, then the practical action aspect of Bourdieu's theory will be evi- 
dent in stigmatizing actions toward infected persons, and a desire to 
avoid labeling because of the threat to exemplary status. The present 
study hypothesized that this threat would lead to dispositions of shame 
and embarrassment and to reluctance to seek treatment for sexually trans- 
mitted infections. In this framework, memories of the historical past 
would influence dispositions and intended actions, so that the responses 
of black and white elders would diverge in both expression and intensity. 


African Americans and the STI Epidemics 

New HIV cases among older adults more than doubled in the 1990s, with 
African Americans being the most affected population (National Library 
of Medicine, 2005). The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (2003) 
reported that people over 45 years old comprised one-quarter of new 
HIV/AIDS diagnoses in 2002, with most of these cases being among 
African Americans in the southeast. Other infections such as gonorrhea, 
chlamydia and syphilis are rarely studied in relation to age (Xu et al, 
2001), but close associations between STIs and HIV, together with recent 
increases in most non-HIV sexually transmitted infections (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 2005), make it likely that other STIs are 
more common among older African Americans as well. Despite these 
increases, most seniors are unaware of their STI/HIV risk or have mis- 
taken beliefs about how HIV/AIDS is acquired (Jackson et al., 2005; 
National Library of Medicine, 2005). These beliefs are likely to reinforce 
the distrust of STI control programs among African Americans, and to cre- 
ate further barriers to STI/HIV prevention. 


Methodology 


Recruitment 

The methodology for the study consisted of a telephone survey of resi- 
dents in a southern state aged 50 years or older. Approval to conduct 
the survey was obtained from the Institutional Review Board at the 
University of Alabama before the study began. The survey used random 
digit dialing for the four state telephone area codes. The sample included 
unlisted as well as listed telephone numbers. Once successful contact was 
made, possible participants were selected on the basis of age eligibility 
and the interviews were conducted with eligible household residents 
with the most recent birthday. To encourage participation, the respon- 
dents were assured that the research would focus on general knowledge, 
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beliefs and attitudes toward STIs and related treatment issues, rather than 
on personal histories of STIs. The selection process continued until a pur- 
posive sample of 200 interviews was obtained. African Americans were 
oversampled relative to their proportion of the population to obtain 
approximately equal numbers of blacks and whites. 


Questionnaire 

The survey instrument was developed around seven topics central to STI 
stigma and treatment issues. The instrument focused on non-HIV STIs to 
examine the concept of habitus in response to these ‘lesser’ infections, which 
are more common than HIV/AIDS but which also attract stigma. The items 
were generated from the results of prior qualitative and quantitative 
research that had been conducted to assess stigma attributions of perceived 
controllability and responsibility, as defined by Weiner (1993) and Weiner et 
al (1988). Five stigma items and six shame items identified by Fortenberry 
et al. (2002) for use in clinic settings were included because of the availabil- 
ity of normative data and the known sociometric qualities of the scale. The 
items centered on STI knowledge; willingness to seek medical treatment for 
STIs; privacy concerns in seeking STI care; perceptions of stigma and shame; 
reactions to possible STI diagnosis; and willingness to notify or name sexual 
partners. The question ‘Do you know of someone who has ever had a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease?’ was also included. The sociodemographic charac- 
teristics of age, gender, race/ethnicity, education, income, housing, health 
insurance and income were given preassigned categories. Church atten- 
dance, as a proxy for religiosity, was coded as a categorical variable as 
defined by attendance at religious services (Le. ‘rarely’, ‘regularly’ or ‘often’). 


Analysis Plan 

The sample was described in relation to sociodemographic variables of 
age, gender, income, education, marital status, health status, religiosity 
and urban or rural location. Chi square analyses were conducted to com- 
pare responses between African Americans and whites. In particular, the 
distributions of knowledge, attributions and responses to treatment and 
disclosure were examined between two groups. Attitudes and reactions to 
being infected with STIs were compared in relation to ethnicity and rural 
residence. The final step compared the two ethnicities on stigma, respon- 
dents’ dispositions and motivations for likely action. 


Results 


Sample 
The final sample yielded 81 African Americans, 109 whites and 10 others 
(N = 200). The ‘others’ were omitted from the analyses and final sample to 
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Table 1 Sociodemographic Characteristics of Sample of Elders 
African Americans Whites 
(N=81)  (N=109) p 








Age Range 50-84 50-83 NS 
Mean 62.4 62.9 

Gender Male 41% 40% NS 
Female 59% 60% 

Income (US$) Low (<20,000) 46% 15% .05 
Medium 35% 43% 
(20-49,000) 
Hi 19% 42% 
(>50,000) 

Education <12th grade 23% 7% .01 
High school 35% 31% 
>High school 42% 62% 

Marital status Married 35% 56% NS 
Never married 7% 3% 
Sep. / div. /widowed 58% 41% 

Health insurance Yes 86% 89% NS 
No 14% 11% 

Church attendance Rare 5% 20% .05 
Regular 73% 53% 
Often 22% 27% 

Location Urban 31% 47% .01 
Rural 69% 53% 





focus on the stigma-related dispositions of African Americans and whites. 
The final sample yielded fewer African Americans than whites despite 
oversampling, and the anticipated higher proportion of women than men. 
The characteristics of the sample are listed in Table 1. 

The mean age of respondents was 62 years for both African Americans 
and whites. Compared to whites, African Americans were poorer, less 
likely to have completed high school and less likely to be married. They 
were also more likely to be rural than whites. This rurality reflects the 
purposive sampling of respondents in rural areas with sizeable African 
American populations. 

A large majority of respondents (87 percent) reported attending religious 
services on a regular basis, indicating the importance of religiosity in the 
south. African Americans were more likely than whites to do so (p < .05). 
The greater religiosity of African Americans in Alabama is consistent with 
the national differences in religious observance between the two groups 
(Taylor et al., 2004). Rural African Americans were more likely than other 
respondents to attend religious services on a regular basis (p < .05). 
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Cultural Dispositions 

African Americans and whites agreed on many issues. Both groups felt 
that infected persons were not immoral (70 percent) and that they should 
not be stigmatized (70 percent). They also felt that although it was possi- 
ble to cure syphilis and gonorrhea (75 percent), they would be angry if 
they were infected (79 percent). African Americans expressed more con- 
cerns than whites about the ‘contagion’ of sexually transmitted infections 
and about the social implications of being infected. Comparisons between 
the two groups are discussed in four subsections: attitudes toward STIs; 
being infected; contact tracing; and treatment. It should be noted that the 
nature of these responses to the survey is conditional; that is, the survey 
asked for hypothetical statements rather than about experiences of being 
infected or seeking treatment. 


Attitudes towards Sexually Transmitted Infections. In response to the 
item ‘Sexually transmitted infections are like other diseases’ many respon- 
dents (60 percent) disagreed with this statement. Clarification was not 
sought in terms of STIs being the same or different than other diseases con- 
cerning stigma, treatment, pain or suffering. However, almost half (49 per- 
cent) of African Americans agreed with the statement, possibly reflecting 
sensitivity to the history of syphilis in the south. African Americans were 
more fearful than whites about being infected with STIs from non-sexual 
contact. This fear was evident in reporting they would be more likely to be 
afraid to be in the same room as an infected person (p < .01), to hug some- 
one who was infected (p < .05) and to be afraid of catching STIs from a pub- 
lic restroom (p < .01). However, the two groups were similar in responses 
to kissing an infected person. The large majority of respondents were fear- 
ful about contracting an infection such as herpes. All items on attitudes 
toward sexually transmitted infections are described in Figure 1. 

Rural African Americans were more likely than all other respondents to 
say that STIs were like other diseases (p < .01), especially if they were fre- 
quent church-goers (p < .05). However, rural blacks were also more fearful 
of being in the same room as an infected person (p < .01), of hugging an 
infected person (p < .05) and of catching an STI from a public restroom (p 
< .01). Few respondents (17 percent) thought that women were at higher 
risk of infection than men, but rural African Americans were significantly 
more likely to say so (p < .01). Like other respondents, most rural African 
Americans (61 percent) believed that men would be blamed for ‘spread- 
ing’ STIs. However, rural African Americans who were frequent church- 
goers expressed more skepticism on this issue than other respondents (p < 
.01). These comparisons by ethnicity and rurality are presented in Table 2. 


Reactions to Becoming Infected. Most respondents would feel embar- 
rassed (91 percent), angry (90 percent) and betrayed (97 percent) if they 
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% agree 


8 8 3233 3 8 


Table 2 Attitudes toward STIs: Rural African Americans vs Urban African 
Americans and Urban and Rural Whites 


Rural African Others 


Americans (%) (9%) 

STIs are like other diseases 49 28 
Afraid to be in same room with 27 4 
infected person ; 
Afraid to hug infected person 39 11 
Afraid to get STI from public restroom 56 27 
Women get more STIs than men 39 17 
Men are to blame for spreading STIs 61 62 


“p-values are derived from x’ test of independence (results available on request). 
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became infected with STIs. Many respondents would also cut all ties with the 
sexual partner who had infected them (69 percent). African Americans 
tended to be more likely than whites to feel embarrassed about being 
infected, to cut all ties with partners and to seek revenge, although none of 
these differences was statistically significant. However, being ‘very likely’ 
versus ‘likely’ to be embarrassed wes statistically significant for African 
Americans (p < .05), as was cutting all ties with a partner (p < .02) and seek- 
ing revenge (p < .01). African American women were significantly more likely 
than other respondents to say they would seek revenge against infecting 
partners (p < .01). Gender and religiosity factors overall were not significant 
in feeling embarrassed, angry, betrayed or vengeful, but low-income status 
was significant for reports of feeling betrayed (p < .05) and for cutting all ties 
with partners (p < .01). Figure 2 compares African Americans and whites on 
reactions to being infected for all items in this category. Two items on treat- 
ment are also included to show how respondents’ attitudes about being 





Co African Americans MN Whites 


Figure 2 Reactions by Ethnicity to Being Infected 
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infected influenced their willingness to seek care. African Americans 
responded more negatively than whites on both issues. 


Contact Tracing. Almost all respondents (83 percent) said that they 
would wish to notify partners themselves. The question of whether or 
not to identify sexual partners for contact tracing purposes drew mixed 
responses. Many respondents (58 percent) would agree to disclose a 
partner’s name to the health department for contact tracing purposes; 
however, a large minority (42 percent) would not. African American 
women were significantly less likely to be willing to disclose a part- 
ner's name (p < .05), and women overall were less likely than men to 
name their sexual partners (p < .05). One-third (34 percent) of the sam- 
ple said that they would be too embarrassed to name partners for con- 
tact tracing purposes. One-quarter of the sample (25 percent) would 
refuse to identify partners because of the risk of domestic violence. 
Rural residents overall were least likely to say that they would name 
partners for contact tracing purposes (p < .05). Religiosity and income 
had little effect on how respondents reacted to contact tracing. The dif- 
ferences between African Americans and whites were not statistically 


significant. 


Treatment for STIs. The majority of respondents (62 percent) would 
delay treatment because of embarrassment. Forty percent of respon- 
dents would not seek treatment at all. On a related note, African 
Americans were more likely than whites to believe that a non-curable 
infection such as herpes (p < .01) could, in fact, be cured, suggesting 
that decisions to forgo treatment involved stigma rather than a per- 
ceived lack of treatment efficacy. As indicated in Figure 2, African 
Americans were significantly more likely than whites to say that they 
would forgo treatment (p < .05). Once again, rural respondents were 
more likely than others to delay treatment because of embarrassment 
(p < .01), with rural African Americans being more likely to respond 
this way (p < .05). Almost half of rural African Americans (49 percent) 
would not seek treatment compared to 40 percent for respondents over- 
all. Other statistical differences for rural African Americans included 
reporting that they would refuse to name partners for contact tracing 
purposes (p < .05) and that they would seek revenge on unfaithful part- 
ners (p < .01). Comparisons between rural African Americans and other 
respondents on the items for contact tracing and treatment are seen in 
Table 3. 
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Table 3 Contact Tracing and Treatment for STIs by Ethnicity and Location 




















Rural African Others 
Americans (%) (%) r 
Refuse to name partner 42 24 <05 
Seek revenge against partner 59 32 <01 
Delay treatment 71 54 <.05 
No treatment at all 49 32 <.05 








“p-values are derived from 72 test of independence (results available on request). 


Discussion 


The overall results indicate that stigma is a barrier for the three arms of 
control for STIs (partner notification, contact tracing and treatment). This 
outcome is not surprising given the history of STIs and the social conser- 
vatism of the American south. As noted, STIs are universally stigmatized 
so that timely screening or treatment is often thwarted by the desire to 
avoid stigma (Eng and Butler, 1997). Privately insured US clients may 
escape diagnosis and thus scrutiny by being treated for euphemistically 
named urinary tract infections, but visibility is often a problem at public 
health clinics where most uninsured clients are treated (Lichtenstein, 
2003). It is worth noting that the large majority of African Americans and 
whites in this study were covered by health insurance, which suggests 
that differences in stigma dispositions between the two groups are 
unlikely to be the result of lack of access to private health care. In the US, 
lack of health insurance is often used as a proxy for poverty. 

Much of the debate about racial disparities in health-related attitudes, 
behavior or morbidity and mortality in the US has, in fact, centered on 
whether poverty, culture or other factors account for these differences. In 
some instances, cultural factors may be more influential than poverty. 
Three examples are Gordon-Larsen et al.’s (2003) research on cultural 
acceptance of being overweight among African Americans compared to 
whites, and Emlet (2005) and Herek and Capitanio’s (1993) research on 
dispositional differences in HIV-related stigma between African 
Americans and whites regardless of demographic variables such as 
income. In the present study, controlling for income and education did 
not alter stigma-related differences between the groups, suggesting that 
cultural differences were in play. The emotionally charged history of STIs 
among African Americans in being labeled disease bearers during slavery 
and the Jim Crow era, and in being victims of the Tuskegee Syphilis Study, 
suggests that blacks do respond differently to whites in relation to STI 
stigma, especially among elders with a living memory of these events. On 
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this note, Bogart and Thorburn (2005: 218) found that conspiracy theories 
among African Americans (e.g. that HIV/AIDS is a form of genocide 
against blacks) are strongly endorsed and are rooted in the legacy of the 
Tuskegee Syphilis Study, which ‘has moved from being a singular histor- 
ical event to a powerful [social] metaphor’. 

The broad consensus among African Americans and whites about feel- 
ing betrayed, angry, ashamed and embarrassed from being infected never- 
theless indicates how STI stigma is a symbol of social deviance despite 
cultural or other differences. Infections such as the common cold rarely 
evince such dismay because they are not associated with sexual immoral- 
ity or differences in social class (Sontag, 1988). Despite the interracial con- 
sensus, however, the results also indicate a dialectical relationship between 
habitus and ethnicity. For example, African American women expressed a 
greater desire to seek revenge against infecting partners, a motivation that 
can be interpreted as cultural when compared to more accommodating 
responses of white women in the study. In Bourdieu's (1977) terms, this 
disposition has a historical and economic context in that African American 
women have been both less married and less financially dependent on 
men since slavery (Collins, 2000). As indicated in Table 1, marriage is still 
a marker of difference in the habitus of blacks and whites, and retaliation 
against partners may be easier for respondents who feel less financially or 
socially bound through the marital contract. 

As noted, the validity of the exemplary elder construct for explaining 
the dispositions of African American elders should be seen in the practi- 
cal action aspect of Bourdieu's theory, i.e. in stigmatizing actions toward 
infected persons and a desire to avoid labeling or treatment because of the 
threat to exemplary status. Taking the first part of this construct (i.e. stig- 
matizing actions), the results indicate that African American elders are 
more likely than whites to engage in stigmatizing actions such as revenge. 
This disposition suggests that social respectability is under threat, both in 
the idea of being infected with a ‘sexual’ (i.e. immoral) disease, and in 
being exposed to stigma by a cheating partner. The second part of the con- 
struct was evident in statements about delaying treatment or refusing to 
contact sexual partners because of embarrassment. The intensity of these 
dispositions and intended actions, particularly among rural African 
Americans, suggests that the exemplary elder concept is a valid construct 
for the group. Nevertheless, other explanations for the differences are 
possible because of the hypothetical nature of the questions in the survey. 

It is worth noting that fear of STI stigma among African American eld- 
ers did not carry over to seeing the infections per se in terms of deviance. 
For example, African American elders were significantly more likely than 
whites to say that STIs were just like other diseases. This paradox may be 
evidence of what Bourdieu and Sayad (1964) have called ‘a fissuring of 
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consciousness’ in the historical production of habitus. In the present case, 
a legacy of racially biased health care (most infamously in the Tuskegee 
Syphilis Study) may prompt African Americans to try to minimize the 
impact of historical constructions about STIs being ‘black’ diseases. The 
role of paradox in illuminating the cultural basis of habitus (Bourdieu, 
1977) was evident in the fewer African Americans who knew someone 
with an STI, even though higher rates of these infections in black com- 
munities would suggest the reverse. This lack of personal knowledge of 
someone who is infected may be indicative of how stigma affects older 
African Americans through secrecy or denial, and lends support to the 
thesis of the exemplary elder as a morally protected construct in the habi- 
tus of southern blacks. 

The differences between rural African Americans versus rural whites and 
urban blacks also point to the role of habitus in STI stigma. For example, 
rural African Americans had higher levels of anger, embarrassment, feel- 
ings of betrayal, intentions for revenge-seeking and desires to delay or 
avoid treatment for STIs. The intense reactions of this group suggest that 
traditional values are deeply held in rural areas and that being ‘outed’ 
through partner notification or diagnosis would be especially threatening. 
The community context of African Americans in rural areas of the 
American south is largely a product of racial homophily through de facto 
segregation, and high visibility at churches, sports fields, schools and 
health clinics means that traditional values will be strongly reinforced 
through close proximity to reference groups. In this racially homogeneous 
context, stigma transference, which Nack (2000) defines as projecting blame 
onto sexual partners (e.g. through being vengeful), may be a culturally 
acceptable form of ‘punishing the sinner’ in order to redeem one’s own 
identity. The role of religiosity in these dispositions is suggested in results 
showing that rural African Americans were more religious, more moralistic 
toward people with STIs and more fearful about becoming infected. 

The limitations of this study should be noted. The survey was con- 
ducted in the south, whose population may not be representative of older 
adults in other regions of the US. In addition, the research focused on 
likely reactions to being infected with STIs rather than on the responses of 
infected persons. The dispositions of clinical samples have been 
addressed in other research, most notably in Fortenberry et al.’s (2002) 
study of how clients at STI clinics differentiated between community- 
based stigma and notions of self-integrity. The focus on older adults in the 
present study may be considered a limitation because of the absence of 
younger adults in the survey sample. However, Lichtenstein et al.’s (2005) 
companion study of 19- to 50-year-olds yielded similar results with the 
notable exception of elders scoring higher on all stigma-related items. 
This heightened stigma has implications for control of STIs because, as 
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implied by the exemplary elder construct, older adults can exert consid- 
erable moral influence over younger people as teachers, authority figures 
and church leaders. The challenge for public health policy is how to pro- 
tect the exemplary elder construct within the traditions of the local habi- 
tus, while harnessing the moral authority of older adults for control of 
STIs. This challenge can begin to be met by further investigation of the 
stigma dispositions of older African American adults and by examining 
more fully the role of habitus in modes of resistance or motivations for 
action for these elders. 


Notes 


The research for this study was supported by grants from the Applied Gerontology 
Program and the Department of Psychology at the University of Alabama. Special 
thanks go to Lou Burgio and Rebecca Allen for supporting the research, to Stanley 
L. Brodsky for his technical support and advice, and to John Higginbotham and 
Mitch Shelton for help with the data analysis. Thanks also to the anonymous 
reviewers for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this article. 


1. The Jim Crow era (1876-1964) refers to the time after slavery was abolished 
when state laws segregated blacks and whites in the American south. 
Restaurants, schools, hospitals, neighborhoods and services were designated 
‘Whites only’ or ‘Blacks only’. In theory, the Jim Crow laws held that African 
Americans were equal but separate to whites, but African Americans were dis- 
criminated against in civic and legal life and black institutions underresourced 
and inferior compared to those for whites. This era ended with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which banned discrimination based on race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin m voting, employment and public services. 
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abstract: This article discusses the recruitment and training of bilingual project 
workers and their role in data gathering; the level of comprehension of the inter- 
viewees with regard to the nature of the task and its alien nature; the contribu- 
tion of social customs and expectations; the vagaries of language; the researchers’ 
level of comprehension of data collected across a range of languages; the feelings 
of loss of control by the researchers over the research process; and issues of com- 
munication with bilingual project workers. The authors draw on two studies 
designed to assess the adequacy of questionnaire translations from English into 
four ethnic minority languages: Cantonese, Punjabi, Urdu and Sylheti. Bilingual 
project workers were recruited to carry out interviews and focus groups with the 
lay communities and to feed back results in English to the researchers. The 
authors conclude that researchers should be aware of the influence of social and 
contextual factors when carrying out research with ethnic minority participants 
mediated by bilingual project workers. 


keywords: bilingual project workers + cross-cultural validation + ethnicity + 
questionnaires + self-report 


Introduction 
There are barriers to collecting reliable information on ethnic minority 
groups; some newer and older immigrants to the UK, particularly women, 
have little or no competency in English (Carr-Hill et al., 1996; Health 
Education Authority, 2000). Much of the planning of health care is based 
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upon data from studies involving self-report by participants, either by 
interview or questionnaire. Such studies are mostly designed, validated 
and carried out by English speakers. Thus, barriers to collecting accurate 
data include linguistic and cultural differences and the assumption that 
research methods developed in English-speaking populations are applica- 
ble to ethnic minority groups. 

Data collection tools such as interview schedules and questionnaires 
are produced with varying degrees of refinement. Some undergo exten- 
sive testing for validity, responsiveness and reliability; others little or 
none. There is much research in the social sciences on the interpretation of 
responses to oral and written questions and the cognitive processes to 
which these give rise. This research is not commonly applied by epidemi- 
ologists and health researchers (Hunt and Bhopal, 2004). The general atti- 
tude has been that what is suitable for native English speakers is suitable 
for others with minimum adaptation. 

In the health research and health care fields translation /adaptation of 
interview schedules and questionnaires from English into other languages 
has suffered from cultural hegemony, failure to ensure that the phenome- 
non of interest is present in all target groups, lack of salience of content, the 
non-equivalence of concepts, assumptions about willingness to disclose 
certain types of information and the use of levels of language not easily 
comprehensible to the less well-educated (Hunt and Bhopal, 2004). 

Methodologies for achieving appropriate translations involve a mixture 
of professional and lay consultations and complex statistical procedures 
(Bullinger et al., 1993; Hunt, 1998). However, it is rare to have reports of 
the context and decisions involved in this process. It has rarely been 
acknowledged that the process of cross-cultural adaptation of self-report 
instruments consists of a series of social interactions that may, or may not, 
be consonant with traditional research methods. 

This article discusses the processes involved in two studies designed to 
assess the adequacy of health-related questionnaire translations from English 
into ethnic minority languages. The first project assessed the adequacy of 
Punjabi and Cantonese translations of the Rose Angina Questionnaire (RAQ 

project) (Hanna and Bhopal, 2004). A subsequent project further developed 
the methods used in the RAQ project and examined Punjabi, Cantonese, 
Sylheti and Urdu translations of tobacco-related questions (tobacco project) 
(Hanna et al, 2006). The overall aim of each study is as follows: 


RAQ project 

e To assess the need for, and feasibility of, modifying the RAQ to pro- 
duce a cross-culturally valid angina screening tool for use in Pakistani 
Punjabi, Chinese Cantonese and European-origin English speakers. 
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Tobacco project 


e To develop, through qualitative research with Indian Sikh Punjabi, 
Pakistani Urdu, Bangladeshi Sylheti and Chinese Cantonese speakers, a 
cross-culturally valid instrument that can be used in Scottish surveys to 
collect high quality data on the use of tobacco and related substances. 


Questionnaires translated from English were assessed for cultural and lin- 
guistic equivalence by consulting with ethnic minority lay populations 
(some monolingual, some bilingual) via interviews and focus groups car- 
ried out by bilingual project workers. Nationally representative multieth- 
nic survey research in Britain requires several different language versions 
of its survey instruments (e.g. Hindi, Gujarati, Bengali, Sylheti, Punjabi, 
Urdu, Cantonese, Mandarin and others). Confirmation of cross-cultural 
validity requires that each language version of a questionnaire is compa- 
rable with every other (Hunt, 1998). These two projects avoided the pit- 
falls of using the English version as the sole reference version by assessing 
the acceptability and equivalence of three (RAQ project) and five (tobacco 
project) languages (including English) simultaneously. This helped avoid 
two different language versions being similar in meaning to the English 
but different in meaning to each other. We discovered a number of key 
cultural and linguistic errors in the questionnaires that showed them to be 
lacking in accuracy and equivalence for use cross-culturally. These find- 
ings illustrated the central importance of consulting with the lay commu- 
nity. However, the process was complex and time consuming, and we 
found little literature on the challenges encountered in carrying out 
research of this nature. 

This article examines the recruitment and role of bilingual project work- 
ers (community members with little or no previous research experience), 
the influences and beliefs of research participants (lay members of the 
communities under study), and the researchers” (academic or professional 
research staff's) own level of comprehension of the linguistic and cultural 
aspects of the research process. We reflect on the influences of social cus- 
toms and expectations on data collection, and on the difficulties in achiev- 
ing effective communication between researchers, bilingual project 
workers and research participants. 


Appointing and Training Bilingual Project Workers 


As these research projects required interviewing lay people in their own 
language, it was essential to employ bilingual project workers. In the 
spirit of participatory research, community involvement and authenticity, 
recruitment was from the ethnic communities concerned. The tasks and 
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responsibilities required of bilingual project workers on each project can 
be summarized as follows: 


RAQ project 


e To carry out brief telephone screening interviews with members of 
their communities. 

e To carry out audiotaped semi-structured qualitative interviews with 
lay participants about cardiovascular health beliefs and experience. 


e To administer an RAQ assessment exercise to gauge appropriateness of 
translations. 


e In collaboration with a co-worker, to orally interpret into English, and 
assist in descriptive analysis of, interview data (in discussion with the 
English-speaking researcher). 

Tobacco project 

e To recruit a panel of lay participants from their community. 


e To carry out audiotaped interviews with lay participants assessing 
cultural and linguistic acceptability of tobacco-related questions. 


e To record written notes of participants’ views and suggestions and to 
feed back these findings to the English-speaking researcher. 


e To assist in the production of modified questionnaires. 

e To recruit and administer questionnaires to a field testing sample. 

e To participate in a group discussion with the multiethnic project team 
ensure equivalence of all language versions of the modified questionnaires. 


Recrultment 

Posts were advertised through community groups, places of worship, job 
centres, the local health board and other relevant organizations. Bilingual 
project workers fluent in English and one or more ethnic minority lan- 
guages were employed: two Punjabi and two Cantonese speakers for the 
RAQ study; an Urdu, a Punjabi, a Cantonese and a Sylheti speaker for the 
tobacco study. During the tobacco questionnaire project, particular diffi- 
culty was encountered in locating a Sylheti-speaking bilingual project 
worker for research within the Bangladeshi community. 


Language Testing 
For the RAQ project, shortlisted applicants took a brief language test. The 
need for such tests before appointing lay bilingual project workers for research 
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support posts has been reported (Judith Bush, 2000, pers. comm.; Small et al., 
1999b). In practice, these tests were problematic to develop and implement; for 
example, it was difficult to locate an institution that could design and deliver 
appropriate tests. Finally, a local institution, offering courses leading to the 
Institute of Linguists’ Diploma for Public Service Interpreting (DPSD, devel- 
oped a test administered by its staff to the shortlisted applicants at interview. 
A mock interview was recorded in Punjabi or Cantonese, in which an actor 
gave information about health problems and described the type, location and 
duration of pain. Applicants listened to this prerecorded interview and com- 
pleted a table indicating the relevant information they were to translate. They 
gave an oral summary of the role-play in English to the examiner. The exam- 
iner graded the candidate’s performance in four skills: completeness, accuracy 
and appropriateness, vocabulary and syntax, and terminology. 

However, these language tests illustrated the difficulty of appointing 
bilingual project workers in locations where the pool of appropriately qual- 
ified staff may be small. The person approached by the local organization 
to administer the Cantonese test was also one of the applicants for the bilin- 
gual project worker post. It also proved difficult to find a suitable person to 
administer the Punjabi test to Pakistani participants, and an Indian Punjabi 
speaker was employed to do so. This was not ideal as cultural and linguis- 
tic differences exist between these two subgroups of Punjabi speakers, and 
regional variation in language use and the semantic nuances and variations 
between different cultural groups speaking the same language are impor- 
tant. Interpreting services often have to ‘make do’ with someone who is not 
entirely fluent in a regional variant but who speaks the language. For exam- 
ple, in Edinburgh at the time of the research, Bengali speakers commonly 
interpreted for Bangladeshi Sylheti speakers. The Bengali speaker can 
understand the Sylheti speaker and vice versa, but neither is entirely fluent 
in each other’s language. Collaborators based in the service sector may 
have a pragmatic approach to interpretation and translation, which may 
jeopardize the integrity of health-related cross-cultural validation research; 
one applicant who passed the DPSI did not pass our language test. Given 
these difficulties, the tobacco project did not use language tests. Appointees 
appeared from their CV to have sufficient language and cultural skills. 


Tralning 

Bilingual project workers had little or no prior research experience and a 
brief training programme was developed to provide: 

1. a thorough grounding in the background and aims of the project; 

2. discussion of the interview and/or focus group topic guide; 

3. interviewing skills and practice; 

4. discussion of practical, safety and ethical issues. 
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Bilingual project workers were given a training pack for reference, includ- 
ing all relevant theory and background information, study documents 
and task checklists. Some training materials drew heavily on those used 
in a training programme for community researchers (Bush et al, 2003; 
White et al., 2002). On the RAQ project, bilingual workers also listened to 
tapes of the researcher carrying out interviews to illustrate good (and bad) 
practice, and carried out mock interviews with each other to identify any 
issues, problems or questions. As illustrated later, nonetheless, the inabil- 
ity of the researcher to speak the languages in question meant that it was 
difficult to ensure that appropriate interview and questioning techniques 
were being used in the field. 

Throughout training, the participatory, reflexive nature of bilingual 
project workers” roles was emphasized, and it was stressed that their cul- 
tural insight was vital in providing a 'bridge' between participants' voices 
and the perspective of the English-speaking researcher. Previous litera- 
ture on how to train bicultural interviewers has placed an emphasis on 
providing time to read and discuss relevant academic papers (Small et al, 
1999a). However, the RAQ project showed that this process, while theo- 
retically desirable, did not yield the expected dividends. Feedback from 
bilingual project workers indicated that such training sessions were too 
academic. Given the time and budget constraints in both studies, bilin- 
gual project workers received insufficient training to lead to a qualifica- 
tion, such as had been offered elsewhere (Bush et al, 2003). Much of the 
in-depth discussion with bilingual project workers concerning qualitative 
methodology and interview techniques, epidemiology, sampling and 
cross-cultural measurement seemed superfluous. For the tobacco project, 
therefore, a simpler and more prescriptive training schedule explained 
the importance of the study and the aims of the lay consultation process. 
Bilingual project workers were provided with clear typed versions of 
interview schedules with space in which to write participants” answers. 
We found this less abstract version of the training programme to be more 
efficient and practical. 


Retention of Staff 

In both projects, one bilingual project worker withdrew after completing 
a small number of interviews; replacement bilingual project workers were 
appointed from the pool of shortlisted candidates. 


Influences on Data Collection: Bilingual Project 
Workers, Lay Participants and Research Methods 


During the first research study (RAQ project), general practice-based par- 
ticipant recruitment was not very effective (Hanna and Bhopal, 2006) and 
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bilingual project workers therefore recruited additional participants via 
community organizations, personal contacts and snowball sampling. During 
the second study (tobacco project), a key task for bilingual project workers 
was the recruitment of an age- and gender-stratified panel of lay people 
from their community to be consulted on the questionnaires, and of a fur- 
ther sample of lay members to field test the resulting questionnaires. 

Bilingual project workers, therefore, played a fundamental role in data 
collection and construction. In addition to recruiting participants, often by 
personal contacts, they were responsible for presenting the project to the 
participant in the field and carried out one-to-one interviews and field 
testing alone without a researcher present (researchers were present to 
assist the bilingual project worker with the majority of focus group dis- 
cussions). As the studies progressed, it became clear that the understand- 
ings brought to the research by both participants and bilingual project 
workers, and the interactions between these two groups, shaped pro- 
foundly the data generated, as illustrated later. 


The Challenges of Lay Assessment of Questionnalre 
Appropriateness 
The recommendation in the literature to involve monolingual lay people 
in assessing cultural and linguistic appropriateness of questionnaires 
(Hunt, 1998) was difficult to implement. The first issue was bilingual proj- 
ect workers’ literacy. Among many Pakistani-origin people in Britain, and 
especially in Scotland, Urdu is the language of literacy while Punjabi is 
commonly spoken in the home. So, Pakistani-origin project workers were 
unable to read or write Punjabi script (although if literate in Urdu, 
Pakistani Punjabi speakers can read/write Punjabi written in Urdu 
script). This was problematic in the RAQ project when they were required 
to read aloud pre-existing Punjabi translations of the questionnaire, avail- 
able only in Punjabi script. A community contact able to read Punjabi 
made audio-recordings of the questions that were then memorized by 
bilingual project workers. Literacy in the relevant language is important 
to carry out robust validation work on questionnaire items. Subsequently, 
the ability to read and write a specific ethnic minority language was 
included as an essential criterion for employment on the tobacco project. 
Second, standardized administration of the questionnaire assessment 
task was problematic, despite the training given. Bilingual project workers 
had been instructed to read out each questionnaire item and then ask the 
participant what their opinion of the question was, ask whether they could 
think of a better way of asking the question, probe the participant’s under- 
standing of each word and phrase in more depth, ask whether they felt that 
most people from their community would understand the question, and 
ask whether the question was culturally acceptable. However, bilingual 
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project workers were often uncomfortable with this task and sometimes did 
not understand fully the research protocol. For example, in the RAQ proj- 
ect, one bilingual project worker asked their first two interviewees to 
provide answers to the RAQ items rather than to assess the adequacy of the 
translation. Subsequently, during the tobacco project, the researchers took 
great care to explain this exercise more clearly and to emphasize to bilingual 
project workers that participants were being asked not to answer the ques- 
tion but to comment on its understandability and cultural acceptability. 

In addition, late into the RAQ project the researcher became aware, via a 
replacement bilingual project worker, that one bilingual project worker was 
not using the standard Punjabi translations of RAQ items, but was elaborat- 
ing on or paraphrasing the questions, sometimes introducing English or 
Urdu words; for example, replacing the Punjabi RAQ translation for “severe” 
(as in ‘severe pain”), ‘sakht’, with an Urdu word, ‘shadeed’. Clearly the impor- 
tance of strict adherence to pre-existing RAQ translations, in order to rigor- 
ously assess their adequacy, had not been communicated adequately to the 
bilingual project worker, and this introduced unnecessary variation. Also, 
the rigour with which specific words and phrases were probed varied 
between bilingual project workers and between interviews, reducing the 
overall effectiveness of the studies. It is important for researchers not to 
assume that inexperienced bilingual project workers, who are not expert in 
the research methods being used, will easily understand complex or unfa- 
miliar tasks. It is the researchers’ responsibility to explain the research tasks 
simply and clearly and to monitor they are being correctly carried out. 

Complicating the process of assessing questionnaire items was the 
fact that Cantonese and Sylheti are oral, not written, languages. Oral 
Sylheti questions were audio-recorded from English into Sylheti by the 
bilingual project worker, then written down phonetically using the 
English script for standardized administration. While Cantonese ques- 
tions had been translated by previous national surveys, such as the 
Fourth National Survey (Nazroo, 1997) and the Health and Lifestyles of 
the Chinese (Sprotson et al., 1999), the questions had been recorded in 
written Chinese using a simplified script. According to our Cantonese- 
speaking bilingual project worker, simplified Chinese writing is more 
appropriate for Mandarin than Cantonese speakers. To meet the needs 
of our Cantonese speakers, the bilingual project worker converted the 
simplified Chinese writing into a more appropriate form for Cantonese 
speakers. Unfortunately, without the researchers’ knowledge, the bilin- 
gual project worker in several interviews incorrectly used these written 
questions as probes rather than the oral versions. As these written ques- 
tions did not make sense in spoken Cantonese, participants did not 
understand them, or laughed at the formal and unfamiliar tone. The 
issue was resolved by the bilingual project worker translating the 
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English items directly into oral Cantonese (there were no such existing 
oral questions). 

These examples illustrate that it is difficult for a researcher to monitor 
the rigour of questionnaire assessment techniques in unfamiliar languages. 
Quality control of multilingual research teams can therefore be problematic. 
Measures need to be taken to ensure questions are being asked as agreed. 
The best way of ensuring adequacy of data collection may be to list the 
exact questions and probes bilingual project workers must ask about each 
item, and to emphasize the importance of strict and rigorous adherence to 
the interview schedule even if the task is repetitive or uncomfortable. A 
second translator is vital to point out discrepancies. Ideally, the team over- 
seeing research such as this should contain researchers bilingual in the req- 
visite languages. During the tobacco project, a senior member of the 
research team (RSB) was sufficiently familiar with Punjabi and Urdu to 
review interview tapes and participate in the male focus groups; this pro- 
vided important monitoring and clarification. A solely i i 
researcher will be unaware of the specifics of the exchange. 

Another barrier to the task of eliciting comments on questionnaire item 
appropriateness is lack of understanding by research participants. They 
felt the task was repetitive and confusing; found it difficult to appreciate 
that they were being asked to comment on the understandability and 
acceptability of the questions in their language; and often spontaneously 
answered the question instead. This may have been because participants 
saw that the questions were not problematic and therefore found no com- 
ment. Some participants continued to answer the questions directly even 
when reminded repeatedly that they were not being asked to do so. Some 
participants became tired, annoyed and confused by the task, such as the 
Chinese participant who snapped, ‘I don’t understand your stuff, Miss!” 
to the bilingual project worker. This helps explain some of the bilingual 
project workers’ discomfort with the task. 

In the RAQ project, it was noted that asking some white English speakers 
to comment on their understanding of common phrases used in questions 
was also met with bewilderment. Lay people are unused to giving their opin- 
ion on such matters, and consider them the domain of professionals. If the 
questionnaire uses straightforward language and common phrases, the task 
may seem simplistic, perhaps irrelevant. Research using ‘think aloud’ inter- 
views with low-income African American, Chinese, Latina and Vietnamese 
women in California found similar results (Pasick et al, 2001). Bilingual proj- 
ect workers should explain to participants that translations are often inap- 
propriate and that it is important to find out how people from their 
community speak about and understand questions about the topic under 
study. Participants need to know that their opinions are both valid and valu- 
able. Lay people may be reluctant to correct the wording of questions because 
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they do not see themselves as qualified to do so. One participant, after sug- 
gesting a better way to phrase a question, told the bilingual project worker 
not to correct it ‘because maybe it [Le. the original] was OK”. When partici- 
pants did not suggest changes, this could be due to a genuine acceptance of 
the question, an inability to think of a preferable alternative, or insufficient 
probing by the bilingual project worker. We also found that certain ways of 
asking a question could elicit a response, while others did not. For example, 
when asked why she thought an interviewer would be asking her a question 
about severe pain in her chest, a Pakistani participant was unable to answer 
the question. However, when the bilingual project worker asked the partici- 
pant why a doctor would ask her a similar question, the participant 
responded that the doctor would be asking about a heart attack. This illus- 
trates how the context of asking a question can influence the answer given. 
The answers given in a particular context may vary cross-culturally. 

In addition, variations in language are vital to consider in questionnaire 
assessment tasks or when administering questionnaires. Most Punjabi- or 
Urdu-speaking participants rarely used a single language during data collec- 
tion, and commonly used these languages and English, or even all three. As 
mentioned previously, the Punjabi spoken by Indian-origin Sikhs living in 
the UK differs importantly from that spoken by Pakistani-origin people; also, 
ethnic minority languages spoken in the UK may be of the type spoken at the 
time of immigration and not the contemporary language spoken in the coun- 
try of origin. For example, in the tobacco project we found that the translation 
of ‘regularly’ (as in Did you smoke cigarettes regularly”) in existing Punjabi 
questions was ‘bakaidah’. The majority of Sikh participants did not under- 
stand this word and suggested replacing it with the word ‘lagatar’, a more 
understandable translation of ‘regularly’. ‘Bakaidah’ was more likely to be 
used by modern Indians or Pakistanis, whose Punjabi has more Hindi and 
Urdu influences, whereas the Punjabi spoken by Scottish Sikhs is more tradi- 
tional. A single Punjabi translation of a questionnaire is not appropriate for 
both groups. Researchers may not be aware of different forms of the same 
language used, and should not assume that ethnic groups are culturally or 
linguistically homogeneous. Survey translators and interpreters must be 
aware of these subtleties to ensure meaningful data gathering. Acculturation 
of ethnic minorities may also influence the research process. 


The Challenges of Qualitative Interviews In Multiethnic 

Research 

The aforementioned recommendations may also apply to other types 
of data collection by bilingual project workers. For example, the RAQ proj- 
ect included collection of more personal qualitative data, using a semi- 
structured topic guide, on lay participants’ cardiovascular and related health 
beliefs and experiences. Despite the researcher's attempts to standardize 
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interview protocols across ethnic groups to maximize comparability, it 
emerged through feedback and analysis sessions that distinct interviewing 
techniques and foci were being employed. Each bilingual project worker’s 
understanding of the project varied, reflected in the way they presented 
the research to their interviewees, the terminology they used and the 
depth in which they covered the key interview topic areas. 

Relationships between bilingual project worker and participant affect 
the information disclosed. The research was in Edinburgh, where there are 
relatively small ethnic minority communities (2384 Indian, 3929 Pakistani, 
636 Bangladeshi, 1202 other South Asian and 3535 Chinese in 2001).* Given 
the small size of the communities involved and the centrality of the bilin- 
gual project workers to recruitment, a pre-existing social, personal or pro- 
fessional relationship between bilingual project worker and participant 
often existed. This could give rise either to less formal “private” accounts or 
to more socially acceptable “public” accounts, particularly for behaviours 
with strong cultural taboos, for example smoking in Sikhs. Alternatively, 
participants may neglect to give information that is already assumed or 
shared given a pre-existing relationship. For example, one Cantonese- 
speaking bilingual project worker was a local medical interpreter well 
known to many participants. Interviewees were confused that she was 
asking them health-related questions to which she already knew the 
answers. It was necessary for the bilingual project worker to emphasize to 
participants that she was not speaking to them in her medical interpreter 
role and that she could not assume any knowledge about their health. 

Chinese participants, on the whole, appeared less wary of revealing 
personal information to the bilingual project workers than South Asian 
participants did. During the RAQ project, two Pakistani participants 
agreed to be interviewed only on the condition that one of the bilingual 
project workers, who was not interviewing them but who was known to 
them socially and who was of a different gender, did not listen to their 
interviews or assist in interpretation of their data into English. 

The importance of gender-matching bilingual project workers and par- 
ticipants varied across ethnic groups and was in part dependent on the 
nature of the data collected. In the RAQ project, as participants were asked 
about their experience of health and illness, it was considered necessary 
for Pakistani but not Chinese participants to be interviewed by someone of 
their own gender. However, as the tobacco project emphasized translation 
assessment and consultation rather than querying personal experience, 
gender-matching in the South Asian groups was deemed unnecessary. At 
the outset, bilingual project workers from all ethnic groups agreed that it 
would be appropriate for them to interview people of the opposite sex 
from their community; however, once fieldwork commenced, one South 
Asian bilingual project worker felt more comfortable when her husband 
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accompanied her on one-to-one interviews with men. Separate male and 
female discussion groups were carried out with the three South Asian 
panels of lay community members. Gender separation of participants was 
thought by the Cantonese bilingual project worker to be less important in 
the Chinese community but separate group discussions took place with 
older and younger participants. 


Influences on Data Analysis: Bilingual Project 
Workers and Academic Researchers 


Given the language barrier for the English-speaking researcher, bilingual 
project workers were central to the process of data set construction and 
analysis by providing an English translation of, and commentary on, 
interviews. Bilingual project workers” social and professional roles, and 
relationship with the researcher, influenced the way data were presented 
and analysed. 

One key issue was the difficulty of maintaining participant confidentiality 
and anonymity. As mentioned previously, the communities under study 
were small, as was the pool of potential bilingual project workers. The same 
individuals may carry out much similar health or social research, act as 
i or translators, or know participants socially. To comply with the 
Data Protection Act 1998, each bilingual project worker signed an oath 
of confidentiality during training and the concepts of anonymity and non- 
disclosure of data, including personal information, were discussed in depth. 
However, despite the researchers’ request that participants should be iden- 
tified only by their participant identification number and not by name dur- 
ing audiorecorded feedback/analysis sessions, some bilingual project 
workers discussed additional or personal information about the participant. 
Researchers need to be vigilant in reminding bilingual project workers, often 
inexperienced in research ethics, that such commentary is inappropriate. 

As the RAQ project involved some data collection on participants’ own 
health and experiences in addition to the questionnaire assessment task, 
there was more scope for information to be lost in translation. As men- 
tioned earlier, one bilingual project worker was an interpreter in medical 
settings. This bilingual project worker tended to report interview data 
using medical terminology. The researcher was surprised that lay people 
would use these terms, and the bilingual project worker revealed that she 
was paraphrasing lay terms used by interviewees into medical terms in 
English. For example, an elderly person from the Chinese community 
might say they had ‘soon fung’, literally ‘damp wind’, but this was trans- 
lated by an interpreter into English as ‘rheumatic pain’. Such translation 
may give an impression of biomedical sophistication in the discourse 
of lay participants that is not present and does not reflect accurately the 
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cultural and linguistic construction of the concept under discussion. 
Researchers should be careful to impress upon bilingual project workers 
the importance of translating concepts into English in a manner that does 
not misrepresent lay vocabulary. Some bilingual project workers prefaced 
feedback with ‘Basically what she is trying to say is...’ before stating their 
own opinion on the intent of the participant. This may not be apparent to 
researchers, who may assume the words are the participant’s own. The 
researcher must respect the bilingual project worker’s contribution to 
understanding the data and the importance of their cultural expertise, 
while reminding them to be faithful to the interviewee’s own words. While 
the principles of translation and the importance of retention of meaning of 
text or speech are well-known in the academic literature and by interpret- 
ing courses such as the DPSI, they are not always implemented in practice. 
Cambridge (1999) has commented on linguistic mediators’ tendency to 
avoid statements that might cause loss of face to themselves or their com- 

munity. Bilingual project workers may feel it necessary to present a partic- 
ular image to an English-speaking academic researcher, and this may 
distort their interpretation of participants’ speech. Temple (1997) has noted 
the importance of the relative status of translator or interpreter and 
researcher in influencing the quality of translation of research data and 
emphasized the central role translators play in shaping the researcher’s 
perspective on the data. Twinn (1997) has compared the categories and 
themes generated from qualitative interviews when translated into 
English and analysed in their original Chinese. She found no significant 
differences in major categories generated, but some variation in minor 
themes. However, in Twinn’s (1997) study the interviews were translated 
and analysed by bilingual research assistants rather than community 
interpreters untrained in research, and it is possible that the lack of differ- 
ences between the analysis of the English and Chinese interviews was due 
to the similarity in research training between data analysts. 


Conclusion 


The principles underlying cross-cultural adaptation of questionnaires, 
such as consultation with lay communities, have been often overlooked 
(Hunt and Bhopal, 2004). This article reports two research studies that fol- 
lowed recommended guidelines and makes transparent the social inter- 
actions inherent in the process. In these research projects three 
perspectives came together: those of the lay participants, those of bilin- 
gual project workers and those of the academic researchers. These groups 
brought their different and sometimes competing customs and expecta- 
tions to the process. This article has shown the challenges in merging 
these differing perspectives within a methodologically prescribed 
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research process to reach a desired outcome: a valid means of collecting 
health-related data from non-English-speaking groups. The lessons 
learned and insights gained will guide future studies and help improve 
cross-cultural research. 

Both projects encountered challenges inherent in the lack of direct con- 
trol over the process of data gathering due to the main researcher’s (LH's) 
inability to speak the range of ethnic minority languages under study. If 
bilingual project workers have no prior research experience, they may find 
the discipline of research awkward. Conversely, experienced researchers 
competent in the languages necessary may not be sufficiently similar to the 
lay community to provide an expert commentary on the language or 
cultural issues. 

It is important that bilingual project workers feel that their role is mean- 
ingful and has the potential to be collaborative. They should be sufficiently 
informed of the aims of the research and involved in the evolution of the 
project to ensure this is the case. Researchers should also be aware of the 
practical and time management difficulties of coordinating research in sev- 
eral different languages and ensure that the resources are available to carry 
out this type of research rigorously. While research of this nature is resource- 
intensive, it is necessary to avoid invalid questionnaires and self-report 
instruments, leading to inaccurate data collection in cross-cultural settings. 

We tried to ensure that the research was participatory and equitable, as 
recommended (Kai and Hedges, 1999). Consulting lay people combats 
ethnocentrism and counters the dominance of the western biomedical 
worldview. The research allowed various voices and opinions to be 
expressed and considered, an important virtue of qualitative methodol- 
ogy. Despite the difficulties described, bilingual project workers enjoyed 
taking part in the project and felt that they had developed new skills. 
They also felt that participants had enjoyed taking part and the opportu- 
nity to contribute to research, and that in the tobacco project the focus 
groups had been particularly productive as participants had become 
accustomed to the task of commenting on questionnaire acceptability. 

In conclusion, collaborative working and communication between all 
members of a research team is a vital component of high-quality cross- 
cultural research. To avoid pitfalls, researchers should be reflexive about 
the social context and influences on data collection and analysis, and note 
the linguistic and cultural heterogeneity and diversity within certain eth- 
nic minority groups. Cultural standards, expectations and norms will 
influence the research process and the data generated. A universalist, one- 
size-fits-all approach to health research methods is inappropriate within 
multicultural societies. Raising the quality of data obtained when work- 
ing with ethnic minority communities through bilingual project workers 
is vital to develop the evidence base for equitable health care provision. 
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Le souci de justice sociale est au premier plan de nombreux discours actuels en 
sociologie et en criminologie. Ce que critiques évoquent souvent, c’est la présence 
continue de mal, souffrance et injustices dans les sociétés occidentales 
contemporaines, en particulier quand ceci est renforcé et perpétué par des 
politiques et des pratiques organisationnelles et institutionnelles. Ce que l'on 
étudie moins souvent, ce sont les fondements moraux et psychologiques qui 
donnent lieu à ces problèmes et ces pathologies. On pourrait soutenir que 
s'opposer au combat pour la justice sociale, appauvrit d'une manière généralisée 
les sensibilités morales qui mettraient au premier plan le bien d'autrui, et ce 
faisant qui conduiraient à des relations, des communautés et des politiques et 
pratiques institutionnelles qui mènent à l’accomplissement humain. Dans cet 
essai, je suggère qu’une transformation qui aurait du sens socialement, à la 
recherche de la justice sociale, demande des modifications significatives de notre 
cadre collectif de valeurs. Plus précisément, ce dont il semble que l’on ait besoin, 
c'est de surmonter les obstacles habituels, cognitifs et affectifs, à l'incorporation de 
la compassion. On analyse deux de ces obstacles à la compassion: les évaluations 
du mérite et de la responsabilité; et les perceptions du semblable et de la 
différence. La préoccupation sous-jacente, c’est l'affirmation de l'importance de la 
vertu de compassion comme un élément crucial de la lutte pour la justice sociale 
et l’accomplissement humain. 


Mots-clés: compassion + faire la paix + humanisme + justice sociale + vertu 
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Compasión, sufrimiento, y el yo: una psicología moral de la justicia 
social 
Christopher R. Williams 


Las preocupaciones por la justicia social han figurado prominentemente en 
muchos discursos sociológicos y criminológicos actuales. A menudo implícita en 
estas críticas está la duradera presencia de daño, sufrimiento, e injusticia en la 
sociedad occidental contemporánea — particularmente cuando éstos son reforzados 
y perpetuados por políticas y prácticas organizacionales e institucionales. Menos 
frecuentemente consideradas son las fundaciones morales-psicológicas que dan 
lugar a estos problemas y patologías. El oponerse a la lucha por justicia social, se 
podría argumentar, es un empobrecimiento generalizado de sensibilidades 
morales que podrían poner por delante lo bueno en el otro, y así dar cabida a 
relaciones, comunidades, y políticas y prácticas institucionales conductivas a un 
general florecimiento humano. En este trabajo, sugiero que una significativa 
transformación en la búsqueda de justicia social requiere importantes alteraciones 
de nuestro marco colectivo de valores. Más específicamente, lo que parece 
necesario es una superación de los habituales obstáculos cognitivos y afectivos 
para la incorporación de la compasión. Son explorados dos de tales impedimentos 
para la compasión: evaluaciones de deserciones y responsabilidad; y percepciones 
de parecidos y diferencias. La preocupación subyacente de principio a fin es 
afirmar la importancia de la virtud de la compasión como un componente crucial 
de la lucha por justicia social y florecimiento humano. 


Palabras clave: compasión + conciliación + humanismo + justicia social + virtud 


Hypothèses, affirmations et besoin de preuves: améliorer les débats 
sur les travailleurs de la connaissance 
Asaf Darr et Chris Warhurst 


Malgré l'intérêt croissant pour l'économie de la connaissance, on néglige souvent 
d'examiner les pratiques de travail de ses acteurs principaux. Cet article passe en 
revue les débats sociologiques et managériaux sur l’ascension des travailleurs de 
la connaissance. Nous montrons que ces deux débats font l'hypothèse d'un 
changement des pratiques de travail, au lieu de l’examiner empiriquement, et 
suite à cette croyance, passent à une discussion de l'amélioration de la position de 
classe des travailleurs de la connaissance et des défis managériaux que cela pose. 
Nous postulons que l'ommuseion des pratiques de travail rend caduques ces 
affirmations. Nous critiquons ces deux débats et présentons un programme de 
recherche alternatif, fondé empiriquement, pour aider à surmonter la myopie 
analytique actuelle. 


Mots-clés: position de classe + pratiques de travail + travailleurs de la 
connaissance 
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Suposiciones, afirmaciones y la necesidad de evidencia: localizando 
debates sobre trabajadores del conocimiento 
Asaf Darr y Chris Warhurst 


A pesar del creciente interés en la economía del conocimiento, la práctica de 
trabajo de sus trabajadores clave ha continuado siendo descuidada. Este artículo 
reexamina los cruciales debates sociológicos y gerenciales sobre trabajadores 
ascendentes del conocimiento. Sostenemos que ambos debates asumen, más que 
examinan empíricamente, prácticas de trabajo cambiantes y que a través de un 
golpe de fe avanzan hacia la discusión de la mejorada posición de clase de los 
trabajadores del conocimiento y los desafíos gerenciales que plantean. Postulamos 
que la omisión de la práctica de trabajo debilita tales afirmaciones. Criticamos 
ambos debates, presentando una alternativa, una agenda de investigación 
empfricamente sensible que ayude a superar la miopía analítica existente. 


Palabras clave: posición de clase + prácticas de trabajo + trabajadores del conocimiento 


Introduction: Thémes principaux dans un domaine en plein 
développement 
Wagar Ahmad et Hannah Bradby 


L'appartenance ethnique est l’un des facteurs de division sociale et il est de plus en 
plus difficile d'ignorer qu’elle doit être prise en considération en parallèle avec 
d'autres types de division sociale. Le statut socio-économique reste clairement un fac- 
teur crucial permettant d'expliquer les problèmes de santé ou encore le bas niveau des 
services de santé des minorités ethniques. L'identité est une dimension principale de 
l'appartenance ethnique, ce qui comprend à la fois des éléments internes et externe. 
Le stigmate lié à des conditions particulières, combinées au racisme et une marginal- 
ité économique peut être un facteur déterminant qui affecte la capacité de ces popu- 
lations pour parler de leur maladie et rechercher un traitement approprié. Dans un 
monde où des droits de l’homme sont devenus un domaine de haute importance, les 
minorités ethniques sant devenues un objet de recherche routiniers (habituels); plutôt 
qu'une option complémentaire. Dans la recherche, comme dans l'offre de service, 
prévoir un certain degré de diversité Hnguistique et culturel suppose un travail addi- 
tionnel et exigera des ressources supplémentaires. 


Mots-clés: appartenance ethnique + droits de l’homme + marginalisation + santé 


Introducción: Temas clave en un área en desarrollo 
Wagar Ahmad y Hannah Bradby 


La identidad étnica es una división social cada vez más difícil de ignorar. La 
identidad étnica tiene que ser considerada junto a otras divisiones sociales y el 
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estatus socioeconómico es claramente crucial para explicar resultados de mala 
salud, así como malos servicios de salud asociados con estatus de grupo étnico 
minoritario. La identidad es una dimensión clave de la identidad étnica, que 
abarca elementos auto-atribuidos y externamente impuestos. El estigma asociado 
a condiciones particulares, combinado con los efectos del racismo y de la 
marginalización económica, puede ser central para la habilidad que tienen 
algunos grupos minoritarios de discutir la enfermedad y buscar tratamiento. 
En un mundo donde los derechos humanos son tomados en serio, la presencia de 
grupos étnicos minoritarios en la investigación tiene que tornarse una 
consideración habitual, más que un extra opcional. En investigación, así como en 
suministro de servicios, la planificación para la diversidad lingüfstica y cultural 
representa trabajo adicional y va a requerir recursos extra. 

Palabras clave: derechos humanos + identidad étnica + marginalización + salud. 


“T'Habitus et les routines bureaucratiques’, facteurs culturels et 
structurels de l'expérience des soins informels: une étude qualitative 
sur des femmes du Bengladesh vivant 4 Londres 

Nilufar Ahmed et lan Rees Jones 


Cet article s'appuie sur la notion d'habitus de Bourdieu pour analyser l'interaction 
entre les facteurs culturels et structurels qui influencent l'expérience qu'ont des 
femmes du Bengladesh des soins informels à Londres. Nous présentons une analyse 
secondaire d'une étude qualitative centrée sur des récits de soins informels. Les 
données viennent d'une étude qui a duré deux ans sur des femmes du Bengladesh 
âgées de 35 à 55 ans. Parmi 100 femmes dans la première étude, 32 donnaient des 
soins, la plupart étant isolées et ayant peu ou aucun soutien formel. Nous avons 
analysé les récits de ces 32 femmes et trois thèmes ont émergé dans un contexte de 
haut niveau de souffrance et de détresse: amplification de la souffrance, dispositions 
du devoir et de la religion et droits, domaines de difficultés. Les problèmes 
rencontrés par ces femmes pour accéder à un soutien formel suggèrent que 
d'importantes forces culturelles et structurelles ont déterminé leur expérience des 
soms informels et les représentations qu’elles ont de leur rôle de soignantes 
informelles. En nous appuyant sur le travail de Bourdieu et d’autres, nous 
suggérons que là où il y a un manque d’intermédiatres et une résistance aux services 
de soutien, l'explication doit aller au delà du manque d'information et des 
problèmes de langue pour une compréhension plus globale de la relation entre 
Vhabitus et les conflits sur les sphères locales d'assistance sociale. 

Mots-clés: femmes du Bengladesh + habitus + Londres + minorités ethniques + 
soins informels 
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‘Habitus y rutinas burocráticas”, factores culturales y estructurales en 
la experiencia de cuidado informal: un estudio cualitativo de mujeres 
de Bangladesh que viven en Londres 

Nilufar Ahmed y lan Reed Jones 


Este artículo se basa en la noción de habitus para tratar sobre la interacción entre 
factores culturales y estructurales que influencian la experiencia de cuidado 
informal entre mujeres de Bangladesh en Londres. Presentamos un análisis 
secundario de un estudio cualitativo que enfoca explicaciones sobre el cuidado 
informal. Los datos fueron tomados de una investigación de dos años entre 
mujeres de Bangladesh de edades comprendidas entre 35-55 años. Treinta y dos 
de las cien mujeres del estudio original estaban ofreciendo cuidado, sobretodo en 
circunstancias alsladas y con poco o ningún apoyo formal. Analizamos las 
explicaciones de estas 32 mujeres y, en el contexto de altos niveles de sufrimiento 
y aflicción, emergieron tres temas clave: amplificación del sufrimiento, 
disposiciones de deber y religión, y derechos y áreas de lucha. Las lagunas en 
cuanto a acceso a ayuda formal enfrentadas por estas mujeres sugieren que sólidas 
fuerzas culturales y estructurales determinaron su experiencia de cuidado 
informal, y los significados que ellas asociaron a su papel como cuidadoras 
informales. Basándonos en el trabajo de Bourdieu y otros, sugerimos que donde 
hay una falta de agencia y existe resistencia a apoyar servicios, la explicación tiene 
que trasladarse de la escasa información y problemas de lenguaje para un más 

do entendimiento de la relación entre habitus y conflictos sobre áreas 
locales de la seguridad social. 


Palabras clave: cuidado informal + habitus + Londres + minorías étnicas + mujeres 
de Bangladesh 


Prise de décision et dépistage prénatal de la drépanocytose et de la 
thalassémie: dans quelle mesure la foi et l'identité religieuse 
influencent-elles les choix? 

Karl Atkin, Shenaz Ahmed, Jenny Hewison et Josephine M. Green 


Quand les couples prennent des décisions en matière de diagnostic prénatal, ils 
s'appuient non seulement sur leur compréhension de la maladie, mais aussi sur des 
aspects plus larges de leur identité culturelle. Cet article examine comment la foi et 
la religion influencent les attitudes envers le dépistage, le diagnostic prénatal et 
l'interruption de la grossesse pour la drépanocytose et la thalassémie. Il rend 
compte plus spécifiquement d’une étude qualitative, basée sur des entretiens 
collectifs avec les membres de différentes communautés (musulmanes, sikhs, 
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hindoues et chrétiennes) à risque de maladies de l'hémoglobine et vivant en 
Angleterre. Nos résultats suggèrent que la décision d’avoir ou non un test 
diagnostic dépend généralement des attitudes en matière d'interruption de 
grossesse. Les conséquences de la maladie sont aussi importantes que les croyances 
religieuses pour la plupart des gens. Plus généralement, ces croyances apparaissent 
négociables et contingentes, elles se réalisent à l’intérieur d’un cadre moral plus 
large. La religion est perçue comme non prescriptive et les décisions reproductives 
comme personnelles. Quand ils prennent des déasions, les gens utilisent leur foi à 
l'intérieur d'un contexte plus large de relations individuelles, familiales et sociales. 


Mots-clés: diagnostic prénatal + ethnicité + identité religieuse 


Toma de decisión y chequeo prenatal para desórdenes de anemia 
drepanocítica y thalassaemia: ¿Hasta que punto la fe y la identidad 
religiosa median la elección? 

Karl Atkin, Shenaz Ahmed, Jenny Hewison y Josephine M. Green 


Cuando toman decisiones sobre diagnósticos prenatales, las parejas no se basan 
sólo en su comprensión de su condición, sino en aspectos más generales de su 
identidad cultural. Este artículo analiza cómo la fe y la religión median actitudes 
sobre chequeo, diagnósticos prenatales y la terminación de embarazo por 
desórdenes de drepanocitosis y thalassaemia. El artículo relata específicamente un 
estudio cualitativo que usó grupos analizados de una variada serie de 
comunidades de fe (musulmana, sikh, hindú y cristiana), en riesgo de sufrir 
desórdenes de hemoglobina, que vivían en Inglaterra. Nuestros hallazgos sugieren 
que la decisión sobre si hacerse o no análisis de diagnóstico estaba 

relacionada con actitudes sobre la terminación del embarazo. Para la mayoría de la 
gente, las consecuencias de tal condición eran tan importantes como las creencias 
religiosas. De forma más general, las creencias de fe emergieron como contingentes 
y negociables: realizadas dentro de un marco moral más amplio. La religión era 
sentida como no siendo preceptiva, y las decisiones reproductivas eran vistas como 
personales. Al tomar decisiones, la gente utiliza la fe dentro de un contexto más 
amplio de las relaciones entre el individuo, la familia y lo social. 


Palabras clave: diagnóstico prenatal + identidad étnica + identidad religiosa 


“Des personnes âgées exemplaires”: stigmate, stéréotypes et maladies 
sexuellement transmissibles parmi les personnes âgées 
afro-américaines 

Bronwen Lichtenstein 


Le risque de maladies sexuellement transmissibles (MSIE) a augmenté parmi les 
personnes âgées aux USA ces dernières années, en particulier dans le Sud-Est. On 
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sait que le stigmate est un obstacle au contrôle des MSI, mais on l'étudie rarement 
chez les personnes âgées à cause d’hypothéses sur leur manque d'activité sexuelle 
ou leur faible risque de maladies sexuellement transmissibles. Cette recherche 
présente les résultats d'une enquête faite par téléphone sur le stigmate des MSTS 
parmi des personnes âgées dans un Etat du sud des USA, en utilisant comme cadres 
conceptuels le concept d'habitus chez Bourdieu et le construit ‘personne âgée 
exemplaire”. L'échantillon consiste en 81 personnes noires et 109 blanches (N = 190) 
de plus de 50 ans. Les personnes âgées noires donnent plus de réponses en terme de 
stigmates que les blanches, en particulier quand elles vivent dans des zones rurales. 
Les résultats montrent que, quand on neutralise l'effet du revenu et de la formation, 
Vhabitus joue un rôle dans les différences de réactions face à l'infection et à la 
recherche de traitement pour les MSTb. L'habitus est aussi important pour expliquer 
les spécificités des zones rurales et des genres, dans les deux groupes, en matière de 
connaissances, de peur des MSIb et de volonté de chercher un traitement. Le 
construit ‘personne âgée exemplaire’ est un cadre conceptuel viable pour expliquer 
ee SE 
maladies sexuellement transmissibles que les blanches. 


Mots-clés: Afro-américains + maladies sexuellement transmissibles + personnes 
âgées + stigmate 


Mayores ejemplares”: estigma, estereotipos e infecciones sexualmente 
transmisibles entre personas mayores norteamericanas de origen 
africano 

Bronwen Lichtenstein 


El riesgo de infecciones sexualmente transmisibles (STIs) entre adultos de edad 
avanzada en los Estados Unidos de América (EUA) ha aumentado en años 
recientes, especialmente en el sudeste. El estigma es una bien conocida barrera 
para el control de STI, pero raramente es tratado en relación con adultos de edad 
avanzada, a causa de suposiciones sobre su falta de actividad sexual o su bajo 
riesgo de infecciones sexualmente transmisibles. Este estudio presenta los 
resultados de una encuesta telefónica sobre estigma de STI entre adultos de edad 
avanzada, en un estado sureño de los EUA, usando como marcos conceptuales el 
concepto de habitus de Bourdieu y los constructos de la “persona mayor ejemplar”. 
La muestra consistió en 81 residentes negros y 109 blancos (N = 190) mayores de 
50 afios. Los personas mayores negras dieron más respuestas relacionadas con 
estigma que las blancas, especialmente cuando vivían en áreas rurales. Los 
resultados indicaron que, después de control de rentas y educación, el habitus 
influenclaba diferentes reacciones al estar infectado y la búsqueda de tratamiento 
para enfermedades sexualmente transmisibles. El habitus también era evidente en 
diferencias rurales y de género entre los dos grupos en lo que concierne al 
conocimiento, al miedo de enfermedades sexualmente transmitidas, y a la buena 
disposición a buscar tratamiento. El constructo de la “persona mayor ejemplar” es 
un marco de referencia conceptual viable que ayuda a explicar porqué las 
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personas mayores americanas de origen africano en el sur son más temerosos de 
infecciones sexualmente transmitidas que las personas mayores blancas. 


Palabras clave: Americanos de origen africano + estigma + infecciones sexualmente 
transmitidas + personas mayores 


Réflexions sur une recherche pour une validation interculturelle de 
questionnaires sur la santé: le rôle des chargés de recherche bilingues 
et des participants profanes 

Lisa Hanna, Sonja Hunt et Raj Bhopal 


Cet article traite du recrutement et de la formation de chargés de recherche bilingues 
et de leur rôle dans le recueil des données, et aussi du niveau de compréhension des 
interviewés, étant donnés la nature de la tâche et son caractère étranger, du rôle des 


compréhension par les chercheurs des données rassemblées dans des langues 
différentes, du sentiment de perte de contrôle des chercheurs sur le processus de la 
recherche et enfin des problèmes de communication avec les chargés de recherche 
bilingues. Nous nous appuyons sur deux recherches conçues pour évaluer 
l'adéquation de la traduction de questionnaires anglais dans les langues de quatre 
minorités ethniques: le cantonais, le penjabi, l’urdu et le sylheti Des chargés de 
recherche bilingues ont été recrutés pour effectuer des interviews sur une base 
individuelle et dans des focus groupes avec des membres de communautés 
ethniques et pour restituer les informations aux chercheurs en anglais. Nous 
concluons que les chercheurs devraient être attentifs à l'influence des facteurs 
sociaux et contextuels quand ils font une recherche avec des membres de minorités 
ethniques par l'intermédiaire de chargés de recherche bilingues. 

Mots-clés: auto-rapport + chargés de recherche bilingues + ethnicité + 
questionnaires + validation interculturelle 


Perspectivas de la investigación en validación intercultural de 
cuestionarios relacionados con la salud: el papel de trabajadores de 
proyectos bilingües y de participantes legos 

Lisa Hanna, Sonja Hunt y Raj Bhopal 


Este artículo discute el reclutamiento y entrenamiento de trabajadores de 
proyectos bilingúes y su papel en la colección de datos; el nivel de comprensión 
de los entrevistados en relación con la naturaleza de la tarea y su naturaleza 
foránea; la contribución de las costumbres y expectativas sociales; los caprichos 
del idioma; el nivel de comprensión que los investigadores tenen de datos 
colectados a través de una variedad de idiomas; los sentimientos de pérdida de 
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control de los investigadores sobre el proceso investigativo; y problemas de 
comunicación con trabajadores de proyectos bilingues. Nos basamos en dos 
estudios diseñados para evaluar la adecuación de traducciones de cuestionarios 
del inglés a cuatro idiomas de minorías étnicas: Cantonés, Punjabi, Urdu y Sylheti 
Los trabajadores del proyecto bilingüe fueron rectutados para organizar tanto 
entrevistas como grupos de entrevistados con las comunidades legas y 
suministrar los resultados en inglés a los investigadores. Llegamos a la conclusión 
de que los investigadores deben ser conscientes de la influencia de factores 
sociales y contextuales cuando llevan a cabo investigación con participantes de 
minorías étnicas mediada por trabajadores de proyectos bilingües. 


Palabras clave: auto-evaluación + cuestionarios + identidad étnica + trabajadores 
de proyectos bilingües + validación intercultural 
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Introduction 


Jennifer Platt 
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Introduction 


The articles contained in this issue of Current Sociology, the product of a 
meeting of the International Sociological Association’s Research Committee 
on the History of Sociology, are concerned with the introductory textbooks 
written to give university students a first general introduction to sociology. 
Such books are not usually regarded as among the discipline’s major pub- 
lications, but their character gives them a special interest that justifies more 
serious attention to their history than it has generally received. Collectively, 
they can be seen as showing what is regarded as the basic knowledge that 
every student should have about sociology, what is taken for granted 
among ordinary sociologists at the time, and what the works and authors 
are that are treated as exemplary or otherwise significant. They may also 
throw light on structural pressures: 
... textbooks are more mainstream and less idiosyncratic than even their own 
authors would be in another setting. This is an advantage when using text- 
books to explore the nature of the mainstream — they can show what kind of 
analysis counts as noncontroversial for most teaching sociologists. (Ferree and 
Hall, 1996: 930) 


Textbooks also throw light on the national character of the sociology 
they represent, whether that is a dependent development, more fully 
‘national’, or genuinely cross-national, and, if not fully ‘national’, what 
other influences are drawn on. The forms textbooks take, especially the 
more successful ones, depend very much on the nature of the markets that 
they serve, and this leads into comparative discussion of educational 
systems and the historical and cultural determinants of syllabuses. 
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If textbooks have characteristics that differentiate them from research 
writing, this sets limits to the assumption of their representative status. But 
they would probably still represent significant parts of the intellectual 
worlds of those working academic sociologists who are not at the research 
forefront, and may not be active in research; the lower part of the iceberg is 
also important for the general history of sociology. Moreover, they would 
be of some interest even if they represented nothing but a central part of 
introductory teaching; to look closely at them as textbooks, rather than as 
sources of information about wider developments, throws light on alterna- 
tive pedagogical strategies, and raises useful questions about our teaching. 

Not all textbooks have quite the same purposes. Some aim to lay down 
a founding statement about the discipline and its boundaries in early 
stages of national institutionalization, and offer what may already be, or 
will shortly become, an orthodoxy; these tend to be associated with a 
dominant school Others are idiosyncratic, and attempt to change what 
the author sees as the unsatisfactory direction of current teaching, per- 
haps taking a very personal intellectual standpoint or pressing an ideo- 
logical line; those will differ from the locally standard institutionalized 
version of the textbook, perhaps one serving a centrally established syl- 
labus. Yet others are written for particular subconstituencies in the home 
audience, or for readers abroad, which affects the topics covered. The lat- 
ter include both editions revised for another market and texts especially 
written for a foreign, often ex-colonial, audience. This diversity means 
that caution is needed in making general statements on sociological prac- 
tice in the countries concerned from textbooks. 

Even books not especially written for a foreign audience may be used 
outside their country of origin, which draws attention to the issue of use, as 
distinct from production. This can happen because there is a gap in the local 
literature due to the developmental stage of the local sociology, or because 
of the commercially unpromising size of its market — or simply because the 
foreign book is seen as good of its kind, which probably happens more 
often with theoretically oriented texts than with more empirical ones whose 
data are not related to local circumstances. There are indeed some texts that 
have been widely used outside their countries of origin, many, perhaps 
most, of them from the US. We are in principle interested in the books used 
as much as in those written, though data on that are harder to find. 

There is not a substantial literature on the history of textbooks, at least 
in English. The existing material deals almost entirely with the US, which 
may owe something to special features of the US system.’ The US discus- 
sion is in the context of a college system where the first course in sociol- 
ogy is taken by many for whom it will be the last, which does not always 
apply elsewhere. That literature has been largely concerned either with 
normative teaching issues — frequently deploring what is found — or with 
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textbooks as a locus for the study of the changing reputations of 
prominent sociologists, rather than as a topic in themselves. There is 
clearly room for further work, focusing on other questions and other 
countries, and we aim to contribute to that. However, the US literature 
raises questions useful to our research, as well as providing a national 
picture with which our studies may be compared. Work discussing 
issues related to our concerns is reviewed in what follows, and may be 
taken to refer to the US unless otherwise stated. 


The Literature on Textbooks 


A number of authors, writing at and about different periods, have looked 
at the extent to which different texts are similar. This raises issues about 
both the degree of homogeneity at one time, and patterns of change over 
time. If the texts produced in a country at one time are similar, that sug- 
gests a national sociological character and perhaps a received tradition 
with some continuity (Mitchell, 1977: 397); if similarities are shared across 
national boundaries, though, that may suggest exposure to the same 
influences, or the intrinsic nature of the textbook form. Change over time 
within one national market could be taken as part of its sociology's devel- 
opmental course, or as reflecting changes in sociological thought; con- 
vergences between different national markets could be an indicator of 
globalization, whether of thought or of markets. 

What similarities have been found? Meroney (1933) treats texts from 
1854, though his detailed analysis is of those from 1894 to 1932. He found 
changes in sociological thought and emphasis reflected in their contents, 
especially in consecutive editions revised by the author; these included an 
increasing emphasis on biological factors, which he suggested might be 
due to recent controversies between religion and science. His discussion 
emphasizes the diversity found, inctuding differences reflecting particu- 
lar authors’ interests; he took this to show that “clearly defined objectives 
for the introductory course” (Meroney, 1933: 66) were not present, though 
some convergence could be detected. Odum (1951: 250-4), studying all 
introductory textbooks identified, found little uniformity in content, and 
growing diversity as the number of students and books increased, with 
books competing by offering something different for classroom use rather 
than “principles” as they once did. (McCarthy and Das [1985], looking at 
texts from 1890 to 1983 for the common frame of reference in the socio- 
logical community, also saw the earlier books as more often offering ‘prin- 
ciples’.) Inkeles (1964: 8-9), however, cites data showing that texts 
published from 1952 to 1958 had substantial agreement on the topics that 
should be covered in an introductory course, even if the weight given to 
them varied. Perrucci (1980) studied texts from each five-year period from 
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1958 to 1977, and found substantial stability in the pattern of chapters, 
with an emphasis on basic institutions (family, education, religion, etc.) 
and social processes (conflict, stratification, socialization, etc.). Turner and 
Turner (1990: 160-6) conclude, from the “most representative” (prominent) 
texts from 1894 to 1987, that modern texts, unlike earlier ones, emphasize 
distinct substantive topics, without theoretical integration, reflecting the 
wide range of courses taught and the freedom that teachers have in what 
they offer. Lynch and Bogen (1997) report that the best-selling introduc- 
tory texts of the 1990s showed a remarkable similarity (though this did 
not represent the intellectual state of the wider discipline). 

More recent work on the idea of a disciplinary “core”, looking at concepts 
rather than topics, gives a somewhat different impression of the degree of 
uniformity. Keith and Ender (2004) posit that if sociology is a science, and 
its knowledge is cumulative, there will be an agreed set of core concepts, 
and the level of agreement would become greater over time. The texts from 
the 19408 and the 1990s that they studied showed, however, relatively little 
overlap in their lists of key concepts, whether within decades or between 
them, despite considerable overlap in chapter titles. (They advocate an 
effort to standardize the concepts used.) Wagenaar (2004) addressed the 
same topic in a survey of sociologists, asking respondents to rate potential 
“core” concepts. He concluded that there was agreement on what the core 
should be for the introductory course, but that this was not represented by 
the usual textbooks, which try to cover everything rather than focusing on 
the central points. It is probably safe to conclude that ‘principles’ have 
given way to coverage in the most popular US postwar texts of a standard 
set of substantive topics, driven by market demand rather than increasing 
conceptual consensus. 

Other authors have dealt with theoretical and ideological issues. Mills, 
in his well-known 1943 article on “The Professional Ideology of Social 
Pathologists’, treats ‘social pathology’ as in a sense representative of 
American sociology more widely. He finds the approach of its texts athe- 
oretical, with a low level of abstraction, because it arises from the needs of 
teaching undergraduates, and so presents numbers of disconnected facts 
linked only by the perception of them as raising practical problems. 
Observed problems are not explained in terms of broader structural fea- 
tures of society, and the tone is normative. He suggests that the generally 
shared backgrounds of the authors — in rural/small-town, middle-class 
Protestant milieux — account for their model of possible and desirable 
modes of social integration. More than 50 years later, Kelleher (2001) 
concluded that contemporary social problems texts uniformly showed a 
strong left-wing bias. He did not explain this in terms of the social origins 
of the authors, but imputed it (without specific data on those authors) to 
the recruitment to the discipline of a cohort of the 1960s New Left who 
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had carried their political dispositions forward. That difference from Mills 
would indeed reflect changing patterns of recruitment to sociology. 
However, others have not all seen the same characteristics. Hobbs (1951) 
studied texts from 1926 to 1945. He found that original research data and 
scientific methods were inadequately represented there, and saw the gen- 
eral pattern as one strongly influenced by left-wing humanitarian norma- 
tive stances, leading to bias in the topics covered and the conclusions 
reached. (His book was — with reason — strongly criticized for its methods 
by its original reviewers.) Friedman (1991) also saw, as an implicit mes- 
sage of the standard introductory text, that leftist explanations were the 
best ones. Marsland (1988), for Britain, examined 36 texts (six of US ori- 
gin) in use at university level and in schools, as well as other teaching 
materials. He concluded, in a mainly qualitative analysis, that they had a 
uniform left-wing bias, shown in denigration of capitalism, profits and 
advertising, uncritical support for planning and the welfare state, and a 
general interpretation in terms of class conflict, exploitation and alien- 
ation. On the other hand, Villemez (1980), looking at another topic in a 
much later cohort of texts, again judged that they neglected the structural 
for the individualistic, presenting versions of an active research field that 
in effect selected congenial approaches from it (see also Lucal, 1994). 

Another area treated by a number of authors is that of the writers iden- 
tified as major or classic contributors. Of the authors Odum (1951) found 
frequently cited in texts up to 1949, all worked in the US, with Cooley the 
most salient; only Znaniecki had a significant part of his career else- 
where, and the postwar ‘Holy Trinity’ of founding fathers does not 
appear. Perrucci (1980) collated data to show that the authors most often 
cited over the period 1958-77 included Weber and Durkheim, while 
Marx was only added from 1968; all the other authors, except Freud, 
were US citizens. In the most recent period, authors representing major 
social-psychological perspectives had been added to the list. Connell 
observed, as Bierstedt (1981: 91) had done before, that a canon, in which 
Weber, Durkheim and Marx are central, emerged fully only in the 1970s; 
until the 1920s, a much broader list of ancestors was commonly invoked, 
and ‘there was a sense of a broad, almost impersonal, advance of scien- 
tific knowledge with the notables being simply leading members of the 
pioneering crew’ (Connell, 1997: 1514). Most recently, Hamilton (2003) 
observed consensual shifts over time, in textbook accounts of the origins 
of sociology, of the relative position of Spencer and Marx and a marked 
rise in the attention given to Harriet Martineau (owing much to feminist 
influence), while important contemporary sociologists such as Lipset 
were neglected. 

Here a clear pattern emerges: there has developed a canonical set of 
European writers who replace the US leaders mentioned earlier, though 
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the others who are classified as major modern contributors are drawn 
from the US. (Later articles in this issue throw some light on how far other 
countries have followed the same pattern, sometimes substituting their 
own nationals for US writers.) The meaning that should be attached to 
this depends on how the canonical authors are used: is their work gen- 
uinely influential on the current work of those who cite them, or is it 
merely a ritual invocation of ancestors whose names have come to have 
symbolic importance? The extent to which this canon is exclusive to 
teaching practice, or has been current as such in the broader discipline, 
has had much less comment. Oromaner (1980: 171-2) showed little over- 
lap in the authors cited in textbooks and in articles. It is possible that there 
is an implicit conception of the basic socializing knowledge appropriate 
for students to have that is not the same as what the people holding it 
would regard as fully representative of current professional sociology, let 
alone the frontiers of research. 

A number of authors have written on the impact of publishing practice, 
and have suggested that this makes a significant independent contribution 
to the uniformity of the textbook literature. To the extent that this is so, the 
results cannot be treated simply as part of the history of sociology. Lynch 
and Bogen (1997: 485) interviewed the publishers of leading texts as well as 
examining their products, and found that they drew on market research to 
play an active role in shaping texts, avoiding risk by working with “a boiler- 
plate model of the successful text’. From an authorial perspective, McGee 
(1985) emphasizes the relation between author and publisher, with a 
detailed description of the internal organization of the publishing operation. 
Both he and Ritzer (1988) point out that some texts are “managed books’, 
where the owner of the big name that appears on the cover has made little 
contribution to the actual writing, while in less extreme cases the text pro- 
vided by the author is still edited, illustrated and designed in-house by the 
publisher. Both also report on pressure to produce texts that resemble others 
that sell well, and to cover a set of topics such that teachers can continue to 
use the text with their standard set of lectures, while every pressure group 
or special interest represented can find something that appeals to them. 

Graham (1988: 359), from an editorial perspective, described contem- 
porary texts as “clone like”, typically consisting of: 

... definitions, synopses of the writing of others, and a set of topic-based chap- 

ters. Each chapter is composed of introductory overviews, outlines of the chap- 

ter's headings, a lot of photographs designed for visual if not instructional 
value, lists of items that can be recalled on tests, chapter summaries, and sug- 
gested readings which must be present but which few students are expected to 
use. . . . Whether the text is eclectic, functionalist, or conflict-oriented (use any 
label) . . the chapter order and the internal content of one text resemble those 
of a text with an opposing premise. . . . (Graham, 1988: 360, 364) 
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Fullerton, another editor, suggests that it was in the early 1970s that 


- .. we entered an era of lavish, polished books created by a team of author(s), 
editors, writers, and designers. Good — and successful — books came to be 
defined as those with color, splash, comprehensive and clear coverage, peda- 
gogy (boxes, essays, boldfaced terms, glossaries etc.), and plenty of teaching 
support (e.g. instructors’ manuals and computerized test items). (Pullerton, 
1988: 354) 


The pattern is, thus, one that sees the development of increasing uni- 
formity in the broad topics covered, the authors given canonical status 
and the style of the physical and intellectual format of the books. 

All the writers cited above agreed, on the basis of their varying experi- 
ence, on the basic diagnosis, attributing it to changes in the structure and 
ethos of US publishing, and deplored the educational consequences of the 
way in which practice has developed. The reasons suggested for the pat- 
terns and changes observed vary somewhat, though the authors con- 
cerned with textbooks as such stick close to home, concentrating on 
developments within the US educational system and publishing industry. 
Thus Wright (1995) suggests that a decline in the number and intellectual 
quality of students majoring in sociology, combined with the changing 
character of commercial publishing, are responsible. Best and 
Schweingruber (2003) compared the concepts used in leading contempo- 
rary texts with those used in the major journals, and concluded that the 
match was not good — the texts included concepts no longer current, and 
did not include ones now salient in the journals. They suggest that older 
concepts are retained in response to pressure from users who review draft 
versions of texts, and in the attempt to imitate existing successful texts, 
while newer concepts are not added, despite the pressure to keep texts up 
to date, because work in the leading journals is now too complex and 
sophisticated for both beginning students and many of those who teach 
them. They conclude that commercial and pedagogical factors have out- 
weighed intellectual influences (Best and Schweingruber, 2003: 105). 
Lynch and Bogen (1997: 484-5) see the ‘core’ presented as ‘a social and 
commercial construct, but . . . not illusory: it is part of the material pro- 
duction of standard disciplinary practices’, and is ‘a powerful literary 
technology for administering a standard curriculum’ to large classes. 
Thompson (2005), in a substantial book on the publishing trade, in effect 
confirms most of these diagnoses with more detailed and general data, 
showing how market conditions led to ‘package wars’ in which conglom- 
erates competed for adoptions by teachers of introductory courses by 
offering them additional materials, and attempted to include everything 
anyone wanted. (However, comparing Britain with the US, he shows how 
lesser textbook ‘adoption’ there, combined with a smaller market, has led 
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to somewhat different outcomes.) It remains that sociologists have 
cooperated with the production process, and use the books it produces in 
their teaching; if they did not, market-oriented publishers would not con- 
tinue with a model that did not sell We cannot avoid all responsibility, 
even if we are not happy with the direction of change. 

In contrast to these recent writers, it is notable that Meroney (1933: 66-7), 
writing at a period to which the more recent generalizations about the state 
of publishing did not apply, saw the lack of uniformity among texts as a 
weakness, reflecting lack of agreement about what the introductory course 
should achieve, and perhaps also a more general lack of agreement within 
sociology. He suggested that the American Sociological Society establish a 
set of guidelines on what should be covered. The problem of keeping up 
with research was, of course, not so great at a stage when there was much 
less research, and Meroney might perhaps be regarded as implicitly exem- 
plifying the position, seen by later writers as outdated if still widely held, 
that there are/should be shared principles of sociology, with historical 
change reflecting unquestioned scientific progress. 

Where there is uniformity of some kind, the question arises of why 
there have been so many different texts competing with each other, and 
why some are more successful than others. If the similarity lies in key 
points of intellectual content, the differentiation that permits uneven suc- 
cess must be in inessentials, whether of forms internal to the text — say, 
number of colours or funniness of cartoons, or external to it — say, price or 
advertising. Those who are concerned about the intellectual damage done 
to students should not be much bothered by those things; from that point 
of view the problem cannot be similarity as such, but the inappropriate 
features whether or not they are shared, at least if texts with them have 
market success. If, however, the features deplored are successful in the 
market because they are necessary to hold the attention of the student 
audience, there is a structural dilemma that it may be impossible to 
resolve in that setting. 

Another issue of recurring interest has been the extent to which the texts 
have kept up with research and thinking in the discipline. If they have kept 
up well, that strengthens the case for treating them as directly representa- 
tive of thought in the discipline as a whole. (However, representativeness 
is not always seen as a merit; Ferree and Hall [1996] criticize textbooks for 
remaining within the ‘mainstream’ rather than taking account of feminist 
perspectives.) If they have not, their interest must be treated as specific to 
the history of textbooks and introductory teaching. Rothman has sug- 
gested that it is only after a contribution has become ‘certified knowledge’, 
accepted in the discipline, that it reaches textbooks, and so that ‘the collec- 
tive subject matter of texts is one measure of the judgment of the discipline 
as to the core areas of verified sociological knowledge’ (Rothman, 1971: 
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127).* One specific area that has been studied is how questions of scientific 
method are treated. Kurtz and Maiolo (1968) found that 21 of the most fre- 
quently adopted textbooks were much more likely than those from other 
disciplines to have an opening chapter that attempted to justify the exis- 
tence of sociology by demonstrating its status as a science; they argue that 
the insecurity this suggests is unnecessary, and that the topic is a philo- 
sophical one not appropriate to the introductory level. Perrucci (1980) 
saw interesting changes in the opening, non-substantive chapters of texts. 
Earlier ones had more such chapters, which expounded a conception of 
sociology as a value-free science, following a natural-science model and 
contributing to social progress. By 1968-72, he found much less emphasis 
on science and value-neutrality, theoretical perspectives became more 
salient, and differences within the discipline were described. McCarthy 
and Das (1985), focusing on sociology’s status as a science and its treat- 
ment of the value problem, maintain that the basic approach has remained 
essentially the same — while methodological approaches in the discipline, 
as represented by its leaders, have changed, and so the textbooks have not 
kept up. Lynch and Bogen (1997: 488) describe the best-selling introduc- 
tory texts of the 1990s as presenting descriptions of ‘how sociological 
knowledge is accumulated through the use of standard procedures to 
investigate a relatively stable domain of empirical social facts”, following 
scientific procedures as laid down by logical empiricism; this presentation 
of a unitary scientific method ignores what sociologists of scientific knowl- 
edge have found of how research operates in practice. Here there seems to 
be agreement that the textbooks have fallen behind in the adequacy of 
their treatment, if ideas about scientific method and its application in soci- 
ology are to be introduced at all One might, however, treat this as reveal- 
ing a difference of opinion between leading thinkers and the rank and file, 
or a divergence between empirical description and the norms that text 
writers feel that it is appropriate to hold out to beginners. 

On substantive topics, mere failure to keep up-to-date seems more likely. 
Perrucci (1980: 45-46) found that the texts he studied did not keep up with 
the growing research literature although, while many citations in standard 
texts were relatively old, one with chapters written by specialists was, pre- 
dictably, more up-to-date. (Similarly, Babchuk and Keith [1995] found in 
some recent texts that those by authors with a stronger research record 
used more scientific and professional sources, rather than non-academic 
ones such as newspapers.) He also cites other work showing that textbook 
versions of the research mentioned are often misleading. Nolan (2003) and 
Schweingruber and Wohlstein (2005) demonstrate that numbers of texts 
repeat myths or erroneous data as if they were unquestioned. Hilbert and 
Wright (1979) concluded that textbook versions of Merton’s anomie theory 
were systematically skewed in the direction of ideologically favoured 
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ideas. Carrothers and Benson (2003) found that recent texts and text /readers 
always mentioned symbolic interactionism, but most included only mate- 
rial on its Chicago and none on its lowa School. On race, ethnicity and 
religion, Hamilton and Form (2003) found that texts diverged from the 
research literature, failing to use up-to-date material well known to spe- 
cialists about the extent of assimilation and convergence between ‘black’ 
and ‘white’, about changes in the relation between ethnicity and religion 
and the role of religion in political choices. They argue (Hamilton and 
Form, 2003: 708) that producers of textbook sociology have incentives to 
favour simplicity, which means ‘the avoidance of complexity, nuance and 
detail' and the persistence of traditional stereotypes. 

Failure to be fully up to date with the latest research does not seem very 
surprising — or even deplorable — given the inevitable lag between 
research getting published, its results becoming generally known and 
accepted, and then a text being written and published. As the discipline 
becomes larger and more specialized, nobody could keep up with devel- 
opments in every specialism, and textbooks are expected to cover many 
of them. Oromaner (1980: 171-2) found underrepresentation in texts of 
work whose understanding required technical skills that undergraduates 
do not normally possess; this suggests a good practical reason for the dif- 
ference. As several writers point out, it is often not easy to summarize the 
latest work in ways that both do it justice and can be understood by first- 
year students. That suggests that the problem is one intrinsic to the pro- 
duction of general textbooks. 

The inevitable dilution that the process of translation down implies* is 
less open to criticism than is distortion or misleading selectivity; if lag leads 
to what would by the time of publication constitute misrepresentation, that 
is more serious, however it comes about. Turner and Turner (1990: 62-4) 
suggest that prewar textbooks were often aimed at the ‘college’ rather than 
the research-oriented ‘university’ audience, and so addressed issues rele- 
vant to a wide audience interested in social commitment rather than ‘objec- 
tive’ research. The call by some current writers for texts to speak more 
directly to the issues relevant to students in their lives as citizens may sim- 
ilarly lead to work more influenced by broad current concerns and defini- 
tions of issues than by the strictly professional activity of sociologists. 


Discussion 


These data and ideas, mainly from the US, suggest a variety of points 
worth following up, whether as suggestive of matters worth looking at 
elsewhere, or with an explicitly comparative agenda. 

US textbooks have been used elsewhere, though their general preva- 
lence has not been documented. Issues of their national character have 
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received little or no attention in the US literature. Some English-language 
texts have recently been produced that emphasize globalization, or aim to 
be global in content. As the publishing industry has moved towards glob- 
alization, books of limited cross-national potential have become less 
attractive to it, though the issue is somewhat confused by the production 
of special versions for foreign markets, such as the offshoots of Macionis 
(9th edn, 2002): Macionis and Plummer (1998, for the British market) and 
Macionis and Gerber (1999, for the Canadian market), written jointly with 
local sociologists (while retaining the original author's name, in effect the 
brand name). Such books may or may not be significantly enough 
changed to be really new books, or at all the same as one purpose-written 
for that society with its distinctive history and social characteristics. This 
raises a new issue: the effects of the wider distribution of US texts. 

In at least one national case, that has led to a strong reaction. US text- 
books were heavily used in Anglophone Canada when sociology started 
to expand there in the 1960s, because of the lack of Canadian ones. But 
an organized resistance to this was one strand in the demand for the 
Canadianization of sociology that developed in the 1970s, resisting US 
domination; the aim was to teach Canadian students about Canadian 
society, and to do so with locally relevant data, concepts and emphases. 
Canadian texts started to be produced — perhaps in turn ethnocentric, if 
about their own society — and this led to a marked shift. Many of the 1970s 
texts were edited collections of chapters by different authors, and heavily 
research-based, the relatively small size of the Canadian audience meant 
that texts also often had some features of monographs, since the market 
could not support separate production of those. Thus they brought 
together authors with different specialisms and encouraged synthesis, as 
well as helping to socialize the many teachers with limited experience or 
recruited from outside Canada, and so can be seen as having played a role 
in building both disciplinary community and nation. Have textbooks 
played this role in other national settings? The case of New Zealand 
(Crothers, this issue, pp. 221-34) seems comparable. 

It cannot be assumed that the same commercial influences apply every- 
where as in the US. Other countries have not always had a market for 
introductory sociology so large that it is of serious commercial interest, or 
a publishing industry dominated by large conglomerates interested only 
in their profits, or a second-hand book industry so developed that it has a 
marked effect on profit levels after the first year of publication. The char- 
acter of the publishing industry producing the textbooks influences their 
form. It can contribute to the creation of a distinct sphere for textbooks, 
and one providing an alternative career stream — as textbook author — open 
to those who do not carry out original research. Where leading figures 
and textbook specialists are distinct groups they may cater for different 
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audiences, and have different conceptions of key themes. But some texts 
are written by research leaders, and they may have the self-confidence to 
write personal, idiosyncratic books, and the standing to get them pub- 
lished. Those books may be more interesting, but are less representative — 
though some may change the direction of the ordinary, and thus become 
so retrospectively. In addition, there can be local traditions — covering such 
matters as book size, cost, cover, typeface, illustrations, diagrams‘ — which 
affect the plausibility and acceptability of alternative styles of production. 

Equally, it cannot be assumed that the same educational influences 
apply everywhere, and that textbooks are always used to the same extent 
or in the same way. Does their role depend on social assumptions about 
who teaches beginning students, by what methods and with what degree 
of personal variation? (Platt [this issue, pp. 173-4] discusses the conse- 
quences of the British degree of syllabus centralization and university tra- 
dition for teachers not to use a textbook as the main basis for a course.) 
Does it depend on the characteristics of the students, changing over time 
as higher education has changed, and their cultural assumptions about 
the learning process? 

Perrucci (1980) concluded that the books he studied were in practice 
dominated by the goal of professional reproduction, even if that was not 
always pursued effectively, rather than of preparing non-specialists for 
their future, everyday lives. (He reaches this conclusion despite finding 
prefatory sections often declaring the intention to do otherwise.) Those 
goals are not altogether consistent. Clearly, the audience that can appro- 
priately be addressed in one book may depend on the way in which edu- 
cational systems structure the channels through them for students with 
different destinations, and the extent to which those in them taking soci- 
ology courses have vocational aims outside the discipline.’ Methods texts 
are generally written on the implicit assumption — surely often not cor- 
rect? — that their readers need to learn how to carry out research them- 
selves. Introductory texts, however, are often used by students who will 
not even go on to take any further courses in sociology, let alone to com- 
plete a full sociology degree. Their authors are less likely to see the task as 
being to show how it is done, unless that approach is adopted for peda- 
gogical reasons as more attractive and motivating for students. 

It would be interesting to follow Mills's lead and analyse the characteris- 
tics of textbook authors in relation to their books’ content; this has been neg- 
lected in the later US literature because other writers have usually framed 
their discussion in relation to teaching concerns rather than to the sociology 
of knowledge. Author backgrounds may now be more diverse than those 
he studied, but that would facilitate analysis of their effects. Mills did not 
focus on the disciplinary standing of text authors, but he quotes (Mills, 
1943: 167) a 1920 article by Sorokin saying that as contrasted with European 
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sociology, “American literature in sociology has been composed largely out 
of textbooks’. This refers to the prewar period, when disciplinary leaders 
laid down their positions in textbooks. Odum/’s (1951) list of textbooks to 
1949 shows them figuring more prominently among the earlier than the 
later authors, and Wright (1995: 46) noted this for the period 1960-93. 
Turner and Turner (1990: 192) maintain that in the 1950s there was a great 
shift ‘from legitimacy granted by the publication of authoritative textbooks 
to legitimacy granted by the publication of articles in professional journals’, 
which could account for that. This is not the only issue one could raise 
about authors. Are there distinct intellectual traditions that reflect their 
training? Have those whose work has shown fewer of the weaknesses crit- 
icized been on the faculty of institutions that do not need to make so many 
concessions to their students, or been more deeply involved in research? 
Are there religious, political, ethnic, linguistic or gender differences? Such 
factors might differentiate between, as well as within, countries. 

Such issues, as well as others of more local relevance, are addressed in 
the articles that follow in this monograph issue. 


Our Data 


Five of our nine contributions give a general historical overview of the 
changing national textbook situation in some markedly different societies: 
Argentina and Mexico, Britain, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden. Two com- 
pare different national situations: France and Britain, and Australia, Britain 
and the US. Finally, two have a narrower focus on particular important 
textbooks, from France and the US, and the circumstances of their produc- 
tion. This is sufficient diversity of cases to allow comparisons that throw 
light on some of the national characteristics that produce differences, as 
well as on some points that support similarities, whether through diffu- 
sion or through independent invention, but it is not worldwide coverage. 
Missing are cases from the German-language tradition, the former Soviet 
bloc and Asia. Their absence sets limits to what can be said about world 
sociology in general, and in particular about the effects on it of macro-his- 
torical factors, though it does not prevent us from sketching patterns and 
formulating hypotheses that may apply more widely. 

Some characterisitics of the particular countries are relevant. France and 
Britain can be seen as, in different ways, central to the early development 
of sociology, although in both it expanded and changed dramatically from 
the 1940s; both were also colonial powers, whose relations with their 
(ex-)colonies have had some significance for their sociologies. Australia 
and New Zealand, former British colonies, have had a continuing relation- 
ship with the ‘mother country’, while Britain has a special relationship with 
the US not dependent on its ex-colonial status. Argentina and Mexico have 
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a strong Latin intellectual culture, in which sociological developments 
have also been influenced by local politics, the immigration of intellectuals 
from elsewhere and the proximity of the US. Norway and Sweden have 
close relationships within Scandinavia, and local political traditions that 
have encouraged certain styles of work, while also, as small countries, hav- 
ing a cosmopolitan orientation with an openness to congenial international 
influences. Insofar as there is a centre and a periphery, those countries are 
differently located in relation to them. 

The articles offer different methodological angles on the issues that can 
be raised. Focus on a single significant text, or a group of related texts 
(Guth, Lee), allows depth of analysis of their genesis and fate, and encour- 
ages exploration of their consequences as well as their causes. Study of one 
aspect of textbook content (Harley) again allows greater depth, and throws 
more detailed light on positions commonly taken in the academic com- 
munities represented. Articles that focus on a short but key period early in 
the national development (Guth, Larsson) can give a more intensive 
account of local forces and constraints, which may establish a tradition that 
determines the later national style, or may be overtaken by historical 
change and cross-national movements. Articles offering a national 
overview over a longer period (Crothers, Pereyra, Platt, Sand) allow explo- 
ration of the historical causes of patterns of development, and invite dis- 
cussion of diversity and change in the provision made. Those separate 
studies contribute to comparisons, but comparative studies (Harley, 
Schrecker) give a more direct and explicit insight into the similarities and 
differences between national systems. It is a happy chance that gives us 
two Antipodean and two Scandinavian cases, so that particular historical 
situations may be distinguished from the effects of membership in a 
slightly broader category. Similarly, there is more than one Anglophone 
country, 80 that the weight of language as such may be considered. 

Our examples allow us to consider in a number of cases how ‘national’ 
their textbooks are, in the variety of forms that ‘national’ character can 
take: theorists and theoretical positions covered, attention to local data and 
special local social features, methodological stances — and the physical 
character of the books and their assumptions about how teachers will 
teach and students learn. When we find different patterns in different set- 
tings, can that be related to the national history, the educational system or 
the book trade? Do differences reflect the career paths available for sociol- 
ogists in different settings? When we find similar patterns, is that due to 
cosmopolitanism, intellectual dependence on cross-national influence or to 
the same causal factors arising in each country? Has there been conver- 
gence among national textbook patterns with the increasing institutional- 
ization of sociology as a discipline, or divergence as local resources 
increase and US influence declines relatively? 
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Notes 


This introduction draws on ideas and general material provided by the colleagues 
whose articles follow, which, to avoid repetition, have been subsumed into the 
introduction. In addition, both the introduction and the conclusion have benefited 
considerably from the comments and suggestions of all the authors. 


1. Morgan (1983: 52) noted the large US production of textbooks from sociology’s 
earliest days, and suggested that college teaching from textbooks had until 
recently been a ‘peculiarly American’ practice. The sheer size and longevity of 
US sociology must also have contributed. 

2. For other material on the industry-wide pattern of change, see Tebbel (1981), 
Suarez (1994) and Thornton and Ocasio (1999). 

3. That suggestion is based on data showing that mentions of the topical research 
issues of status consistency, and of the debate over the functional theory of 
stratification, in US texts from 1954 to 1969 increased over time. However, 
Hauhart (2003) suggests that the latter has maintained its textbook status only 
because it can be presented, jointly with the well-known critique of it by 
Tumin, as an example of the functionalist or ‘order’ approach and the ‘conflict’ 
approach commonly contrasted with it. 

4. See Smelser (1977: 127) for a realistic defence of the educational value of sim- 
plification in the classroom. 

5. The rest of this paragraph is based on Hiller (1981) and Hiller and Di Luzio 
(2001). Cain (2000) provides a West Indian example of how concepts developed 
for one society can be inadequate for another, while Russell (1998) shows how 
disastrous the attempt to create a South African textbook by substituting South 
African examples in an American one can be. 

6. It should not be taken for granted that illustrations are ‘merely’ illustrative of 
points made as well or better in words. Duchastel and Waller (1979) have 
sketched a potential grammar of principles relating illustrations to their 
intended messages; Twyman (1985) carries the discussion of the use of pictures 
further; and Tufte (1983) provides inspiring examples of more and less suc- 
cessful methods of communicating quantitative data; all could be used in the 
analysis of sociological texts to make more sophisticated discriminations. 

7. See Sticht (1985: 338) on the difference he found between reading for school 
learning, and reading for guidance on how to do a job in the work situation. 
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abstract: This article presents a study of all editions from 1949 to 2003 of British 
introductory sociological textbooks intended for university use. The market is 
described and related to institutional changes, and characteristics of the authors 
and the types of text produced are sketched. It is shown how the texts have 
changed in bulk and character over time; their explicit or implicit pedagogical 
strategies are considered, and their uses in a context of traditional hostility to text- 
books are discussed. Typical areas of substantive and theoretical content, and their 
changes over time, are outlined. Finally, it is considered to what extent they are 
distinctively British. 


keywords: British sociology + introductory textbooks + teaching sociology 


Clarke (1976: 96) reports of responses to his questionnaire on introductory 
sociology courses: ‘No-one can fairly claim to have the answer to how to 
introduce the student to sociology. . . . Textbooks are by universal consen- 
sus useless for this purpose and first year textbooks have clearly been 
heavily over-produced.’ If that were the whole story, so many would not 
have been published, and neither would some have sold so well. It does, 
however, raise the issue of how the textbooks came to be produced and to 
sell; we start from there. 


The Educational Market 


Textbooks produced inevitably relate to the numbers and character of the 
potential readers they can aim for. Before the Second World War, students 
in Britain on courses including sociology were few, and there was no text- 
book market. For many years the London School of Economics (LSE) had 
had the only professorship of sociology in the country. After the Second 
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World War, university expansion started, with a planned expansion of 
places in social science, and the number of students rose dramatically, 
from 150 graduates in 1963 to 964 in 1969. 

Universities expanded, but so did other institutions teaching sociology: 
teacher training colleges, colleges of advanced technology (CATs) and 
polytechnics. Those were meant to be less research oriented, and to pro- 
vide more vocational and applied courses. But many came to offer sociol- 
ogy degrees, or taught sociology as part of vocational training, as well as 
developing a research role. The CATs first, and then polytechnics in 1992, 
were reclassified as universities. Many teacher training colleges became 
‘colleges of higher education’, offering degree courses as well as non- 
advanced work, and some of those too have now become universities, if 
at the bottom of the status hierarchy. (The distinction between ‘pre-1992’ 
and ‘post-1992’ universities is treated as meaningful; the latter have lower 
status, and tend to take less qualified students.) There has, thus, been a 
blurred and changing boundary between university and non-university 
work, and there is now a much more differentiated university sector. 
To home demand, can be added students overseas; several books 
(Bottomore, 1962; Goldthorpe,’ 1968; Peil, 1977) were written primarily 
for this market.” 

Sociology also developed for the school age range 16-18. Many pupils 
staying at school after 16 study for a public exam taken at 18, the ‘A-(for 
Advanced) level’. A-level students commonly study only three subjects, 
which can be freely chosen. National ‘examination boards’, run by uni- 
versities and independent of government, establish syllabuses, set and 
mark the exams and compete for entries to them. From 1964, a sociology 
A-level was offered by one board, others followed, and it became one of 
the more popular subjects. Universities have not normally required an 
A-level in sociology for entrance to a sociology degree, so first-year stu- 
dents could include some with considerable background in sociology and 
some with none. In effect, this created an overlap between pre-university 
and university courses; some textbooks, then, aimed at both markets. 


The Books Produced 


Here we deal only with books aimed at least in part at the higher educa- 
tion market, and offered as a textbook for an introductory course. Which 
are included depends on the stated intention of the author or publisher; 
some similar works that did not make that claim are excluded. Books are 
treated as ‘British’ if by an author employed in Britain, even if not of 
British origin.’ 

It is not surprising that a number of textbooks were produced, even in 
a climate of lack of enthusiasm for textbook-based courses, given the huge 
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Table 1 Numbers of British Educational Textbook Editions Published, by Date 








for: 1959-63 1964-8 1969-73 1974-8 1979-83 1984-8 1989-93 1994-8 1999-2003 
A-level - - 2 z 5 3 4 5 3 
Degree level 2 2 7 6 3 5 4 6 11 


* This excludes books aimed at the general reader. 


Table 2 Numbers of Known Printings of British Educational Textbooks, by Date 


Primarily 

for: 1949-58 1959-63 1964-8 1969-73 1974-8 1979-83 1984-8 1999-93 1994-8 1999-2003 
A-level - - - 4 1 12 12 14 11 3 
Degree 3 2 12 17 18 8 10 8 10 1 
level 


expansion of students. Initially, available American textbooks were drawn 
on to fill the gap, but then British ones started to appear (see Table 1). 
Thirty-six postwar textbooks, in 71 editions to 2003, have been identified 
as the basis for this study; they are often treated here as 71 separate texts, 
even if the revision of an earlier edition was minor. The earliest, in the 
Home University Library, was Sprott (1949). To assess demand, how 
many copies were sold is more relevant than how many different books 
existed. Systematic data on this are not publicly available, but the custom 
of listing the number of reprintings allows us to go a little further, though 
the size of a typical (re)printing is not known. Table 2 shows the number 
of printings known over the period.* 

Some publishers were taken by surprise at the level of demand. The 
archives of Allen and Unwin, who published two of our authors, show 
this. Bottomore’s Sociology had been published in 1962 with some doubts 
about its likely commercial success; by October 1965 the editor was writ- 
ing to him: “Your Sociology is going like a bomb. The 6000 copies which we 
recently reprinted with the intention of lasting two full years now look as 
if they will be exhausted quite early in 1967’. Stephen Cotgrove's The 
Science of Society was published in 1967, with a first printing of 4000, and 
by November of the same year a second printing of 4000 was exhausted 
and a third one of 5000 was being made” Worsley et al.'s Introducing 
Sociology was published or reprinted every year from 1970 to 1981; the 
1987 revised edition's cover called it “the classic textbook which sold over 
500,000 copies”. From 1980, Haralambos (with changing co-authors) had a 
major bestseller in Sociology: Themes and Perspectives, primarily aimed 
at the A-level market; his publisher, too, proudly put on the cover of the 
1995 edition that the first three editions had sold half a million copies. 
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Similarly, Bilton et al's more university-oriented Introductory Sociology 
appeared and reappeared every year from 1981 to 1996. Others, naturally, 
were less successful. 

The curve of degree-level textbook production has roughly followed 
the growth of graduate numbers, while the substantial A-level market 
blossomed rather later. It makes sense to treat the two together as so many 
texts claimed to bridge the gap, and have been used on both sides of it. Of 
those studied, three initially aimed primarily at the general reader, 10 at 
A-level students and 23 at degree level, in three of those cases for students 
abroad and in three for students taking vocational courses of which soci- 
ology was only part. (A few of the books changed character over suc- 
ceeding editions.) That so many separate books were produced gave 
scope for diversity of style and format. 

How were these books generated? A few were commissioned. Some 
were apparently written because the authors were dissatisfied with what 
the market offered — or perhaps just saw a niche not yet filled. That cate- 
gory shades over into that of the book taking a personal intellectual stand. 
In other cases, the opportunity may have been taken to publicize an ambi- 
tious department in a former polytechnic or college by producing a text- 
book. (The ‘Research Assessment Exercise” created a strong incentive to 
publish.) Unsurprisingly, the books tend to be written by authors with 
experience in the same sector as their main target audience, though a few 
groups of authors have been mixed. Departmental products, with two or 
more department members as authors, include Worsley et al., Lee and 
Newby, Abercrombie and Warde, Bilton et al., Marsh, and Spybey. (Cuff 
and Payne have a departmental group supplemented by one author from 
another institution in the same town.)’ The first three of these are from 
prominent and successful departments in pre-1992 universities, the others 
from post-1992 ones. Only books edited in the pre-1992 group have pre- 
sented chapters by a series of experts who research the area they write on. 
Apart from Coulson and Riddell, and Abbott and Wallace, who take polit- 
ical stands, all those authors who deliberately set out a personal position 
that diverges from the mainstream were professors, or otherwise very 
prominent at pre-1992 universities. 

Textbook writing has not historically been seen as a high-prestige activ- 
ity for university staff. MacRae (1976: 69), then senior in LSE sociology, 
remarks, surely with conscious snobbism, that ‘the prevalence of higher 
education, particularly in sociology, has been accompanied by a dreadful 
prevalence of “textbooks” ... twenty years ago . . . textbooks were anath- 
ema and, alas, American. ... A young academic could ruin a career by 
committing a textbook.’ A few years later, two younger sociologists said in 
their preface “we have probably consigned whatever academic status we 
possess to oblivion’ (Lee and Newby, 1983: 10). But there have been 
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authors intellectually prominent in the discipline, with ample publications 
of other kinds. It is safe to say that Giddens is among the most distin- 
guished of these. Clegg has analysed his career as demonstrating a suc- 
cessful strategy for establishing ‘legitimacy as a high-status good in the 
intellectual market place’ (Clegg, 1992: 577), and achieving fame, with a 
comprehensive introductory text imposing his viewpoint as ‘normal sci- 
ence’ on those setting the framework within which novices approach more 
advanced levels, and so leading them on to the more sophisticated mate- 
rial he offers for later stages. An alternative career strategy could be seen 
as that followed by Bottomore, a well-respected author, who went on to 
produce other short books recognized as excellent reviews of their field, as 
well as edited collections. These had the intellectual, and market, selling 
point that they took a Marxist approach, though written in an unpoliti- 
cized style, and did not descend to a level suited only to undergraduate 
needs. That both fitted the political temper of the times, and catered for the 
students then coming into the field at the graduate stage. No systematic 
work has been done on reputations, but it seems unlikely that they have 
really been damaged by the production of good textbooks, even if that has 
not advanced careers in research universities. 


Taxtbook Characteristics 


One obvious difference between the books is their size. Comparing simi- 
A E those primarily for degree level, and purporting to be 
introduction suitable for British students — we find a 
lic alla nen lol with noticeably longer ones 
starting to appear in the late 1980s. In addition, varying proportions of 
their pages are occupied by consecutive verbal text. Some use consider- 
able space for charts, pictures, etc. and, for the substance of the material 
conveyed to the student, we may add such optional extras as lists of exer- 
cises or bullet-point summaries. All those seldom appear in the older 
texts, but are common in the newest ones. If we compare some of the most 
popular older and newer texts this leaps out. Mitchell (1959) and 
Bottomore (1971) contain nothing but conventional text. Cotgrove (1967), 
more oriented to the presentation of quantitative empirical data, has 23 
tables, figures, etc.; those not presenting quantitative data contain either 
lists, e.g. of Merton's types of conformity, or simple diagrams s 
for example, a typical firm’s organization chart. Worsley et al. (1977) adds 
to 20 tables or graphs, two maps and two cartoons. Giddens (1989) marks 
a transitional stage. Though in large format, much of this is laid out tra- 
ditionally, but it includes seven cartoons, three maps and 37 tables, figures 
or diagrams, as well as summaries and lists of key concepts at the end of 
each chapter. By the third edition (1997), this has been transformed. The 
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book is now clearly “designed”. It has substantial blank space at the side 
of every page, and nearly a full page of small type is needed for the pic- 
ture credits; there are more cartoons and many photos. Fulcher and Scott 
(2003) go further still down this road. Their text is full of panels, insets 
and figures, several colours are used, and there are many photos. (There 
are, of course, also lists of key concepts and suggested exercises — and of 
useful websites as well as further print reading.) Most pages are broken 
up by these devices. This style aims to be user-friendly, and assumes 
a quite different kind of reading from that of the earlier books (see 
Schrecker, this issue, pp. 201-19). The new features are ones that had 
become part of the standard package of the American-style blockbuster 
textbook (Lynch and Bogen, 1997: 485; Perrucci, 1980: 39). 

This could be regarded as cultural Americanization, or as showing an 
aspiration to extend sales to America; equally, it could show a conver- 
gence with the American pattern due to the necessity of responding to 
student needs in a less elitist university system, or to deteriorating 
staff-student ratios. Older British university teachers will recognize, with 
regret, the appeal of the cover blurb of Marsh’s (1996) text ‘In the brave 
new world of mass education and dwindling resources the textbook is 
here to stay .. . we have tried to produce a book that will, in part at least, 
remove the burden of everything coming from the teacher”; or, perhaps 
sadder still, Macionis and Plummer (2002), which points out that it has ‘a 
full supplements package . . . cutting down on lecturer preparation time”. 
Whatever the explanation — all those suggested have probably played 
some part — it is clear that the modern model has new expectations of the 
student, as well as of the teacher. It would not be realistic to treat this 
trend as entirely the product of sociology teachers” reactions to the chang- 
ing teaching situation in which they find themselves; it also reflects the 
changing character of academic publishing, shown in many other con- 
texts (Thompson, 2005) 

There are differences in goal or genre among the different books, despite 
the claim of each to be a suitable introduction to sociology. Some have a 
very specific agenda of putting forward a political or intellectual view- 
point. The clearest example is Abbott and Wallace, which provides a fem- 
inist complement to the conventional text; its chapters have titles like 
‘Women, Health and Caring’. Others present themselves with a particular 
(critical) mission. Coulson and Riddell (1970: 6-7, 13) write in the terms of 
the student revolt of the period, striving to undermine conformity by offer- 
ing alternative perspectives to those taught by career-minded academic 
sociologists; what they propose is a version of Marxism, with the declared 
aim of helping students to find remedies for the social problems they expe- 
rience. Fletcher argues that ‘a radical reappraisal of the nature of sociology’ — 
and its teaching — is needed in view of the development of global society, 
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and that sociological theory is unsatisfactorily taught to draw sharp 
contrasts between positions so that the ‘sense of a whole subject with its 
own distinctive concepts, methods and discipline of scholarship and 
investigation’ is lost. Despite historical change, ‘sociological analysis as it 
was established by the time of World War II satisfactorily contained all the 
elements . . . subsequently distinguished and separated as the grounds of 
separate paradigms’ (Fletcher, 1980: 98, 228); his approach could be seen as 
sociologically conservative. Giddens (1982: 1), on the other hand, attempts 
more or less the opposite, criticizing the conventional wisdom and aiming 
to make major changes in sociology accessible to those newer to the sub- 
ject. A few texts present themselves as designed to deal directly with issues 
relevant to readers’ personal lives, rather than ones of wider sociological 
importance, if as a way into such issues: 
This book has been written with one aim in mind: to help an ordinary person 
like you and me to see through our experience, and to show how the appar- 
ently familiar aspects of life can be interpreted in a novel way and seen in a dif- 
ferent ight. (Bauman, 1990: 18) 
The book takes everyday life and personal experience as its starting point, 
whether in the ‘private’ spheres of the home and personal relationships or the 
‘public’ spheres of paid work and health care. It asks you, the reader, to reflect 
on what you know, feel and believe about yourself and your social worlds. 
(Billington et al, 1998: 1) 


Billington et al. are thinking of students “taking professional courses such 
as social work and health care for whom the relation between the self and 
the social context is an important issue”, with sociology only part of the 
course; two of the authors are involved with counselling, bringing in the 
ideologies of groups other than sociologists. For Bauman, this should per- 
haps be regarded as just a pedagogical strategy. 


Pedagogical Strategles 


The different pedagogical strategies implied, if not always directly stated, 
are of interest. Some disagreements, of practice or principle, are clear. 
Thus Cotgrove (1967: 7) stresses the value of the new: “attention is 
directed to new research and problems of current interest so that students 
may catch the excitement of scientific research”, while Lee and Newby 
(1983: 10) ‘have sought to reassert what we see as the most important 
issues raised by the history of sociological thought and to demonstrate 
their contemporary relevance’. Several follow Abercrombie and Warde's 
(1988: 1) approach — ‘introducing sociology . . . through a detailed analy- 
sis of one society”, Britain — though not always explicitly stating that as 
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their plan; others are systematically comparative or, like Bottomore (1962: 
7), hold that to start away from home has merits: 


.… an attempt to set out the principles and methods of sociology in their bear- 
ing upon the study of Indian society might be illuminating not only for Indian 
students . . . [showing] how far the accepted sociological concepts and cate- 
gorles are adequate and universally valid. 

Some argue the need for a global approach to modern life, while Spybey 
(1997: i) holds that ‘Life in Britain is increasingly defined by Britain’s place 
within Europe’ and so looks at Britain ‘in terms of its geographical position 
and membership of the European Union’. Cuff and Payne (1979: xi), in an 
idiosyncratically purely theoretical text, argue that ‘successful learning 
requires an explicit focus on the nature of knowledge . . . sociology can best 
be understood as a variety of perspectives, all of which collectively com- 
prise our ways of understanding the social world’. Abercrombie and 
Warde (2000: 1-3) counter this by maintaining that ‘textbooks of sociology 
have tended to introduce sociology in terms of apparently mutually exclu- 
sive theoretical traditions. . . . In practice, sociologists tend to use .. . inter- 
pretations which draw on many, if not all, theoretical traditions.’ 

The distinction between the last two is related to that, explicitly made by 
some authors, between knowing about sociology and about society. Those 
who favour knowing about sociology assume this will lead to knowing 
about society, or at least knowing how to know about society; those who 
favour knowing about society see this as supported by learning not the 
history of the disctpline, or current theories, but empirical research. 
Similarly, some authors hold that what is required is an emphasis on basic 
principles, while others concur with the preference of Hurd et al. (1986: ix): 
‘Rather than tell people about sociology (and sociologists) . . . [we] attempt 
to show what sociology is by providing a series of examples of sociological 
analysis.’ (That line is, though, compatible with a belief that there are basic 
principles, even if those are best presented in concrete examples of their 
application.) To treat those as merely different pedagogical strategies is, of 
course, to assume that in some sense the same goal is atmed for in each 
case, and there is a shared underlying conception of what sociology is, or 
what the student needs to know of that. This can certainly not always be 
taken for granted. If, however, we assume it provisionally, the strategies to 
reach the same goal have been strikingly different. 

These differences do not fall obviously into any clear historical pattern. 
Some could be seen as rationalization for decisions made for other rea- 
sons — to claim a distinctiveness suggesting that there is still room for yet 
another introduction, to argue the relevance for one audience of a book 
first intended for another, to justify an unintegrated collection of chapters 
on different topics that do not cover all the major areas. However, books 
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intended primarily for A-level will always have found ways to stick 
closely to the syllabus(es) for the exam, which, given the small number of 
exam boards and their national scope, have been less diverse than those 
of degree courses. 


Books and Curricula 


How have the books been used in teaching? Clarke lists 22 works men- 
tioned as required reading more than once by the 20 universities and 
polytechnics in his sample that did use texts in 1976. But those 20 are con- 
trasted with the 33 using none, or none as required reading; he found ‘no 
reliance on textbooks as bases for courses’ (Clarke, 1976: 88). I have col- 
lected course documents from universities over the whole period and, 
though not a representative sample, these provide more than merely 
impressionistic data. Many list textbooks at the beginning, as generally 
recommended reading. But most list more than one, and often suggest 
chapters from different texts for particular topics, not basing a whole 
course on one book. Moreover, statements like these, limiting the role sug- 
gested for the texts mentioned, often appear: 


Sociology is not the sort of subject that can be studied by reading a few texts. ... 
Insofar as a general text can be recommended, it is...” (Durham University, c. 1966) 


The books listed below can be regarded as basic to the course. They are not text- 
books in the sense of providing all you need to know, but they do provide a use- 
ful introduction — they are necessary but not sufficient! (Bristol University, 1987) 


Many of the texts’ introductions say their chapters can be read inde- 
pendently, so they are useful for a variety of course structures, and can 
be used to supplement other sources rather than being the main or sole 
reading. Worsley et al. (1987: 13) say: ‘We have not attempted to emulate 
the American “blockbuster” type of textbook, which covers everything’, 
and other authors could have said the same. One use of a textbook has 
been to bring students who have not previously studied sociology up to 
the level of those who have, rather than to be the spine of the course for 
all students. It seems, thus, to be a culture where textbooks have a role, 
but not a central one, even if this pattern is threatened by situational 
pressures. It is still generally taken for granted that a wider range of 
more professional reading, including monographs and journal articles, 
should be expected of students — though whether they always actually 
do that is another matter. 

Clarke (1976) offers a classification of introductory courses, based on 
what he found then being taught. The (ideal) types he identifies are: 
historical (usually emphasizing industrialization, possibly compared 
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with pre-industrial societies, and an evolutionary theme); classical (using 
disciplinary classics as a framework, placing founders in context and 
showing subsequent developments); modern British institutions (com- 
monly taking either a social-problems or a Marxist approach); anthropo- 
logical and comparative (covering primitive and sometimes contemporary 
peasant societies); theoretical (stressing theory to find order in what soci- 
ology studies, and comparing different theories); and methodological 
(focusing on the nature of the social and knowledge of social reality, and 
sociology as a science). In practice, some courses combined two or more of 
these. The traditional and orthodox course centred on the classics and 
modern British institutions, which he saw as representing a sort of agreed 
core, despite varying decisions about how to use it. Those components are 
recognizable in the textbooks, though of limited value in bringing out their 
distinctive characteristics. A few might be seen as ‘classical’; Lee and 
Newby and Cuff et al. are based on a list of theories (functionalism, 
Marxism . . .) or theorists (Weber, Simmel . . .). Others offering a strong 
theoretical stance of their own (Albrow, Elias, Jenkins) might be treated 
as ‘theoretical’, but they do not much resemble the Clarke model, which 
appears more as a component of books that, like Bottomore’s, fall mainly 
into another type. 

Most texts go chapter by chapter through major institutional areas, 
with chapters on the nature of sociology and its theories and methods at 
the beginning and/or end.* What have been the substantive components 
of this standard model? Analysis of the appearance of common chapter 
areas in university-level texts with mainly ‘institutional’ chapters shows 
that up to the end of the 1970s class, family, education, politics and work 
were almost universal, followed by religion/beliefs, and only a sprin- 
kling of other topics. In the 1980s, the pattern is more mixed, with first 
appearances for gender, media, globalization and health. By the 1990s, 
almost all those areas, plus race and deviance, are covered by most 
books. This might seem simply due to their greater length, but later 
books within each length category except the highest have more of the 
later topics. That is predictable, in that those have become more salient 
in British sociology generally, as also shown in the options offered in 
degree courses; the texts are keeping up with recent developments while 
not forgetting older concerns, thus covering the markets for teachers of 
all cohorts. 

A similar analysis has been made of the theoretical positions listed by 
the many texts that have a separate section on theories, and a similar 
pattern is found. As Marxism, feminism, ethnomethodology and post- 
modernism emerge, they appear on the lists, but our old friends func- 
tionalism and symbolic interactionism are not forgotten, even if no one 
now identifies as a functionalist. Some of the earliest texts, like Mitchell 
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(1959) and Cotgrove (1967), took a functionalist approach as the stan- 
dard one in their own discussion; others of roughly the same period by 
Marxists Bottomore and Worsley naturally take a different approach. . 
Interestingly, despite the high fashion of Althusserian Marxism in the 
19708, no Althusserian introductory text was produced; perhaps this 
can be accounted for by positions taken such as that of Shaw (1974), 
who, from a lectureship in sociology, urged students to follow Marxism 
instead. When ethnomethodology was the rage, at least among a coterie, 
it joined the positions listed, but equally produced no general texts. 

Authors’ prefatory statements are instructive about the kinds of change 
offered as necessitating revision,’ for example: 


The rise of the Women’s Movement . . . has made us aware of the inadequate 
attention previously paid to the place of women in society outside the family. 
(Worsley et al, 1977: 15) 

[In 1967] one perspective — structural functionalism — was widely (though not 
universally) accepted among sociologists as an explanatory framework hold- 
ing considerable promise. More recent studies have tumed to look at the ways 
in which man makes his social world (social action theory). . . [with] a neglect 
of some of the larger issues. (Cotgrove, 1978: 7) 

. . the political context of sociology has again been changing in recent years as 
a result of the economic crisis in the Western societies . . . and the growing men- 
ace of a military confrontation between the superpowers . . . [there has been a] 
notable revival of Marxist theory . . . other new theoretical approaches — among 
them those of phenomenology and structuralism — have emerged (Bottomore, 
1987: xi) 

This [is] . . . the first text to include thoroughgoing discussion of how the inter- 
net and other changes in information technology are altering our lives. 
(Giddens, 2001: iv) 


Some of the changes signalled are to sociology, while others are to 
society, even if the social change is tracked through its treatment in soci- 
ology. The increased attention to women is certainly attributable to the 
women’s movement of the 1970s, and to write about the Internet is to 
deal with a genuinely new phenomenon. But growing concern with 
health and medicine does not bear such an obvious relation to social 
developments; health has always been with us, and important to people. 
(Maybe the texts’ concern with health is in part due to the increasing 
importance of research funding for health-related topics?) We cannot 
explore here how social issues become recognized as sociological ones, 


and sociological ones become defined as important or attractiv: 
to be covered in introductory texts, but it would certainly beÂt Ez 
to do so. & eo 
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How ‘British’ are the Books? 


Do the British texts have a distinct national character? One way of 
addressing that is to see how far the material used is about Britain. 
However, British data and references can be used in quite different ways. 
Some authors who have not defined their whole remit as British still aim 
to illustrate general points for British students with British data; for ear- 
lier books, this is due less to British parochialism than to a wish to escape 
from the American version in existing texts.” Worsley et al. (1970: 13) take 
a similar position, except that their aim is “making our endeavour as 
“cross-cultural” as we could manage, so that other English-speaking read- 
ers, especially British, would find analyses of their own experience, and 
American readers would not lack appropriate analyses of other people's 
experience’. (This approach surely owes something to Worsley’s anthro- 
pological training, and the Manchester department’s start as a joint 
anthropology /sociology one.) Sometimes British material is treated as 
illustrative of more general principles, with data used not descriptively 
but to exemplify theoretical categories such as anomie or socialization; 
sometimes it figures as representing ‘industrial’, ‘advanced’ or ‘capitalist’ 
society (implicitly an internally homogeneous category); sometimes it 
simply appears as if that was all there is. Other countries or regions may 
provide a basis for systematic comparison, but they are more often men- 
tioned for their similarity to, or difference from, Britain, without any 
account of them as whole distinct societies with their own internal coher- 
ence, making it unclear where the boundaries might be drawn between 
‘modern British institutions’ and ‘anthropological and comparative’. 

However, one book, Mitchell, is fully comparative, in what has become 
an old-fashioned sense. Its two main sections are “The Principal Social 
Institutions of the Simple Society’ and ‘Systematic Analysis of the Complex 
Society’. The preface to the second edition says: 

. . if it was difficult in the 1950s to find for investigation a simple, non-literate 
society uncontaminated by the influence of western ideas and by modem 
industry and commerce, it may well be held that it is now quite impossible. Yet 
the essence of sociology lies in making comparisons between types of societies. 
(Mitchell, 1970: vii) 


The index shows the extent to which he drew on anthropological data: 
Azande, Barotse, Dobu, Hopi... Tikopia, Zulu. (As elsewhere, references 
to Africa are seldom to modern urban Africa, unless about apartheid.) 
This shows the influence of the tradition of Hobhouse and of Ginsberg 
(who taught Mitchell), perhaps also evident in the underlying tendency of 
Bottomore, also trained at LSE, to contrast industrialized and ‘develop- 
ing’ countries. Those books are quite different from the more sophisti- 
cated among the texts of the 1990s, which refer to a much wider range of 
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material. (Of course, there was by then a larger body of research to draw 
on, as well as obvious change in the world.) Giddens (1989: 2) can, for 
instance, claim plausibly to use ‘a rich variety of materials drawn from 
other societies and cultures’ including other western countries, the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe and the Third World. Mitchell exemplifies the 
use of references to other societies to make a contrast with an ‘other’, 
especially a ‘primitive’ or ‘simple’ society. His evolutionary contrast has 
faded out of use, but ‘others’ are still needed; the Cold War for a long time 
provided a foil, usable from a variety of political positions. (Perhaps a 
classification of ‘others’ along the lines of our predecessors/colonies/ 
enemies/rivals would be useful?) A decline in references to the Soviet 
bloc reflects the fading of the Cold War, while the maintenance nonethe- 
less of a relatively high level of interest rests on the dramatic events of 
1989 and their aftermath. Only in the most recent period do other, indi- 
vidual European countries figure much, perhaps reflecting growing influ- 
ence from European Union membership (and research funding)? Modern 
developments mean that data on other countries are now treated more 
under the heading of globalization, moving away from the idea of each as 
a culture or social system towards downplaying the significance of 
national boundaries, and looking at processes rather than institutions. 
Another approach to Britishness is to look at the salience of British 
authors. Analysis of some of the more popular texts across the whole 
period listed sociologist authors referred to at least three times in the 
indices. From those lists, the top 10 — or fewer where there were fewer, or 
a tie at the bottom end of the list would have made it longer — appearing 
in more than one volume were noted." Weber, Durkheim and Marx are 
overwhelmingly dominant, though it is clear that this is partly because 
the textbook writers who present more empirical material cite more vari- 
ous authors with less individual frequency; other classic theorists such 
as Simmel or Pareto appear more idiosyncratically. Early US authors 
are completely absent; earlier British writing is represented by Spencer, 
Hobhouse and Ginsberg, but only in earlier books. More recent authors are 
dominated by postwar Americans: Parsons, Merton and Mills from the later 
19608, joined by Goffman a little later. A sprinkling of others such as Lipset, 
Gouldner and Homans also figure, but only before the 1980s. The only 
recent British author to appear relatively frequently is J. H. Goldthorpe, 
though many others appear less frequently. The hypothesis that as British 
sociology expanded the ratio of British to US authors would increase has 
only limited support; the ratios vary at the same period though, in rela- 
tion to first editions in the 1970s, 1980s editions show a reduction. Apart 
from Giddens’s two texts, with a US/British proportion of over 80 percent, 
the others fall within the range 36-64 percent British. That certainly indi- 
cates US influence, though it could be seen as low given the sizes of the two 
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intellectual communities. However, if these patterns are compared with 
available data on US textbooks from 1958 to 1962 and 1968 to 1972 
(Oromaner, 1980: 172) some national differences appear: Marx, Durkheim 
and Weber are much less salient in the US (for example Weber is below 
Lipset in 1958-62, and only equal to him in 1968—72), while Comte and 
Spencer do not appear at all; US authors Burgess and Cooley appear, but 
are absent in Britain. Each side thus neglects the others more local ances- 
tors, and British introductory sociology maintains a more theoretical cast. 
We can also compare other aspects of British and US texts. Various authors 
(Inkeles, 1964: 8; Orenstein, 2001: 9; Turner and Turner, 1990: 161-312) have 
provided material on US texts with which British ones from the same period 
(those used for chapter topics) can be compared. Among those closest to the 
1950s (Inkeles, 1964), the British texts’ chapters do not include the US per- 
sonality, culture, population, race or primary groups, while religion appears 
as ‘belief systems’. Around 1973 (Turner and Turner, 1990), the British miss 
out primary groups and technology, and only in some cases include race, 
law or socialization; their titles are ‘family’ rather than ‘marriage and fam- 
ily’. Around 1987 (Turner and Turner, 1990), British texts differ by not includ- 
ing collective behaviour, and population seldom figures; religion in one 
earlier edition had become secularization. Around 2001 (Orenstein, 2001), 
e ee ae culture, social change and 
ups appeared only in the British version of an American original 
Maca wel Henne 198 on the cli hard be bach oe audi 
health and medicine, mass media and globalization, and emphasized power 
rather than just political institutions, work rather than just economic 
institutions, and were more likely to put religion under some head such as 
knowledge and beliefs. The body makes its first appearance, and a 
poverty /welfare state/social exclusion nexus figures. These differences are 
compatible with broad similarities, but one can detect the traces of some 
differences between the societies — and sociologies. 


Concluslon 


A variety of structural and historical factors have helped to shape British 
textbooks. The structure of the educational system has created a demand 
for books that cross the boundary between school-level and university- 
level teaching; however, while the pull from the high uniformity of school 
syllabuses has encouraged uniformity, the freedom and lack of central 
direction of university courses have offered the opportunity for consider- 
able diversity. That diversity has been dealt with in two ways: on the one 
hand, texts that differ from each other in style and content; on the other 
hand, ones similar in their attempts to cover ‘everything, in chapters inde- 
pendent enough for selections to be made among them by those teaching 
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in different ways. As staff/student ratios have deteriorated, and institu- 
tions with less prepared students and less research-oriented staff become 
“universities”, a new demand has been met by providing texts that do more 
of the work for the teachers, and offer more spoon-feeding to the students. 
This has been encouraged by the spate of amalgamations among publish- 
ers into large and more purely commercial conglomerates, often US- 
dominated. The standard British text'has become more like the US one: 
larger, with more illustrations and ‘features’ to make it user-friendly, and 
less obviously academic in style. It is probably true, however, that the 
tighter structure of curricula in British universities has led their textbooks 
to have a stronger orientation than US ones to the more committed future 
sociology major. The variety of pedagogical strategies used, ranging from 
covering nothing but general theoretical approaches to nothing but empirical 
aspects of British society, and from an approach through founding fathers to 
one focusing on the latest research results, makes it hard to evaluate the 
underlying level of consensus between authors. For each the claim may be 
made that the general principles of sociology are thus introduced — but it is 
not easy to be sure whether the “general principles’ are always the same. 

The intellectual content of the textbooks has changed over time, and it is 
clear that this has been in response both to changes in society (the end of 
the Soviet bloc, the development of the Internet), and to changes in sociol- 
ogy (such as the emergence of ethnomethodology, and increasing interest 
in the body and sexuality). There is also a noticeable political / intellectual 
division between books that have a left-wing approach of one kind or 
another, whether intellectual Marxism or political feminism, and those 
whose style is more neutral; none take a clearly right-wing approach. 
There has been a strong continuing tendency to draw heavily on British 
data, although this can be done in different ways. Where that is explicitly 
justified, it is on the ground that students either need to know about their 
own society for participation as citizens, or will naturally be most easily 
interested in material close to home. However, US writers theoretical and 
empirical have continued to be important sources; fashionable European 
writers such as Habermas and Foucault appear, but little attention is given 
to more empirical work in other languages. Earlier books tended to assume 
that they should concentrate on ‘industrial societies’ if their structure was 
not comparative. International references have moved from the use of 
anthropological material on societies strongly contrasted with ‘us’ to a 
broader use of material on a range of different societies; globalization fig- 
ures prominently in the most recent books. 

It is evident, thus, that both constant and changing features of British 
textbooks collectively, whatever their distinctive individual features, are 
strongly affected by the trajectory of both national and international social 
and sociological difference and change. 
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Notes 
John E., not the younger John H., Goldthorpe. 


2. Bottomore's book was commissioned to meet the needs of students in India, 


3. 


to developing countries generally were substituted to retain its distinctive char- 
acter (Allen and Unwin Collection, Reading University Library: Allen and 
Unwin to Bottomore, 1100/17, 14 February 1966, reply from Bottomore 
17 February 1966.). Goldthorpe and Peil were specialists on Africa, and their 
books were written for African students, though they too were also used in 
Britain. 

Macionis of Macionis and Plummer (1998) is employed in America, but played 
no part in the substantial revision for the British version, here deemed British. 


4. These figures will be an underestimate, as they rely on the publisher having 


10. 


11. 


listed them fully, and my having found a copy of the latest printing listing pre- 
vious ones. 


. Allen and Unwin to Bottomore, 21 October 1965; Allen and Unwin to 


Cotgrove, 10 November 1967 (Allen and Unwin Collection, Reading 
University Library, 1057/7, 1152/10). 


. The ‘RAF’ is a national evaluation of departmental research in universities, 


held every four to five years from 1986; departments are rated on a numerical 
scale, with significant financial consequences for their universities as well as 
affecting public reputation. It has made a marked difference to both university 
policies and individual behaviour (see Talib, 2001). 


. Two other pairs were in the same department before their books appeared; 


another type of network is reflected in Burgess (1989), which draws on links 
through activity in the British Sociological Association. 


. Chapter titles are not always a good guide; key themes may run through sev- 


eral without ane to themselves. 


. Ritzer (1988: 376a) suggests a more cynical interpretation, in terms of the pub- 


lisher's need to make it necessary to buy the new edition if the second-hand 
market is not to undermine profits. 

In the 1960s, 75 percent of the texts cited by universities we have data on were 
American; by the 1980s this was 38 percent, and from the 1990s there were 
none. 

Precise numbers of references are not used, as those depend on (varying) 
indexing practices. 


12. Those data are less representative, reporting only on ‘prominent’ texts; those 


for 1973 and 1987 are used. 
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E The First French Sociology 
Textbooks (1920—45) 





abstract: The first French sociology textbooks were based on a 1920 official cur- 
riculum for Ecoles Normales (teacher training schools). The textbooks for students 
of philosophy and for students at the Ecole Normale Supérieure are related to 
the same curriculum. This article compares the textbooks written for the Ecole 
Normale, students of philosophy and students of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 
Célestin Bouglé, director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, played a key role in the 
undertaking. Sociology in the Ecole Normale is supposed to give to the trainees a 
Weltanschauung, practical norms and a certain practical knowledge, while uni- 
versity students are invited to try to understand the world and to see sociology as 
part of general culture. 


keywords: Alcan + Bouglé + Contardarin + Durkheim + Durkheimians + Ecole 
Normale + Ecole Normale Supérieure + French sociology textbooks 


Sociology in France after the First World War was taught in three differ- 
ent kinds of institution: the teacher training schools or Ecoles Normales 
(attended after the brevet supérieur from Primaire Supérieur), the universi- 

ties and the Ecole Normale Supérieure (one of the specialized higher 
university schools, which selects the best students on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination). Sociology was a minor discipline, taught only as a 
course in general sociology followed by students of philosophy as part of 
a degree called “Morals and Sociology”; in neither case would the students 
get a degree in sociology. There were few chairs in sociology: one at the 
University of Bordeaux; one that had been Durkheim’s at the Sorbonne, 
and was later held by Célestin Bouglé; and a new one, sociology and phi- 
losophy, that was Simmel’s at the Kaiser Wilhelm University in 
Strasbourg, now in France. In the Ecoles Normales, sociology was consid- 
ered an applied discipline, like civics, and in the Faculty of Philosophy the 
course was given mainly on Durkheimian sociology. There was nothing 
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described as a teacher in economics and social affairs, with nothing about 
where he taught. The publisher or the author notes that Notions of 
Sociology was written according to official 1920 instructions for the Ecoles 
Normales and the Primaire Supérieur (selective higher primary school) 
This point is reiterated in many documents in France, in letters written by 
teachers or in reports by inspectors; it seems as if the official programme 
belonged to the sacred. In higher education, there was nothing similar; 
there was no reference to any curriculum in the two textbooks, though 
there was one in the Bouglé and Raffault handbook. 
Bouglé (1929: vii) reminds us in the foreword of his textbook that 


In their guide for sociology students, Bouglé and Déat (1921: 5) state 
that the Année Sociologique should be their dictionary but ‘this dictionary 
frightens beginners with its size, the works it refers to are too numerous 
and in too many languages’. That is why they choose a selection of works. 
But in conclusion, it is pointed out that 


One has to remember that the field of sociology goes from the facts which are 
nearby, to the facts which are at a distance; unionism 18 as interesting as 
totemism. If sociology could impel youth to seek to be informed and to reflect 
methodically on the present days, it would not have been studied in vain. 
(Bouglé and Déat, 1921: 7) 


Contardarin, in a brief introduction, says: 


A new science 18 being formed. It has progressed and is more important every 
day; it claims the first rank and imperceptibly, it approaches that goal. It has 
been given a place in various curricula. Today it is impossible for any who 
pride themselves on a culture a litte above the elementary level to ignore the 
principal ideas. (Contardarin, 1927: v) 


It seems, thus, that sociology had become an element of general culture. 
It had not been so easy at first, however, to introduce sociology into the 
Ecole Normale course and the higher education system (Geiger, 1979: 266). 

Bouglé's book ends with a chapter on the nation. He quotes Ernest 
Renan's famous question: ‘What is a nation?” He goes on: Did not the war 
experience confirm this point of view? Were not French people from the 
whole range of spiritual beliefs all ardent defenders of the independence 
of the large common family? “Unity in action but diversity of explana- 
tions”, noted Ferdinand Buisson, but that diversity in unity is only possi- 
ble when the nation is the means of achieving several ends; polytheism 
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comes in to help patriotism’ (Bouglé, 1929: 280). Contardarin is even more 
explicit. In the chapter on political sociology, in a paragraph headed 
“School and Fatherland’, he states: 


School must teach fatherland, school must uphold patriotism, school must 
show the duties that patriotism implies, school must warn against the dangers 
of some humanitarian theories and certain generous utopian ideas of pacifism 
can lead to heavy and cruel disillusions. (Contardarin, 1927: 205) 


The chapter ends with the motto the Third Republic made its own: “the 
school must strengthen national unity”. The influence of the First World 
War in the duties towards the nation and in its explicit way of building the 
nation from the school upwards is obvious. 

Comparing these comments with a chapter from Davy’s (1950) text- 
book, we see that the spirit is not the same. In the part devoted to national 
unity and nation — first to Renan then to Fustel de Coulanges — Davy takes 
up the question of the origins of the French people, the question of races, 
and wants to show that the opposition between French and Germans is 
not relevant. He concludes that the idea of race is an illusion, and the 
views of Renan and Fustel de Coulanges on the foundation of a nation are 
of the idealist type. He returns finally to the materiality of history, and 
aims to demonstrate that the idea of natural boundaries is an illusion, and 
geographical determinism contingent, while provinces are not unified 
only by the general will In this sense he is faithful to Lavisse, the famous 
historian of the revolution. Davy’s (1950) argument destroys the founda- 
tional myths of the French nation, those opposing Latinity and Germanic 
belonging, of a nation in her natural boundaries, of the Zusammenheit, an 
idea that Renan trusted. One might believe that the Second World 
War had put an end to French national illusions. At the same time, we wit- 
ness the end of Durkheimian sociology, or of a sociology very close to 
Durkheim's. We enter a new sociological world, the world of Georges 
Gurvitch back from exile in the US. He comes back with the critical view 
of Pitirim Sorokin on American sociology, but supporting the group soci- 
ology of Moreno, W. F. Whyte, etc. 

Between the two world wars, the sociology textbooks were mainly 
related to the Ecole Normale. Sociology was a kind of vulgate, a general 
culture for those who had not studied Latin or Greek; it was a discipline, 
belonging rather to political economy, and was taught by teachers of the 
Ecoles Normales who were not sociologists. At the Sorbonne, sociology 
was Viewed as a complement of morals, taught by philosophers; there was 
no specific teaching for sociologists and the lack of textbooks may thus be 
explained. In any case, the student had first to read the foundational texts, 
or at least an excerpt from a handbook; he or she was not supposed to rely 
on a commentary. The status of minor discipline led to the fact that only a 
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few tried to specialize, and gave students of philosophy, who were the 
most numerous, the status of experts. Students gaining their baccalauréat 
in arts and philosophy totalled 8574 in 1935 (Zeldin, 1978: 283). It is only 
from 1961 onwards that speeches given by cultural elites or rectors at the 
end of the year when honours and awards are given at the Lycée showed 
an interest in action on society (Isambert-Jamati, 1970). There were by 1961 
600,000 students in secondary schools, 20 percent of the cohort; the increase 
was, at that time, the most important of the century. 


Célestin Bouglé (1870-1940), an Entrepreneur 
In French Soclology 


Célestin Bouglé was the man who organized the discipline after the First 
World War, and strove to create institutions, academic circles and scholar- 
ships. He was successful in many of his aims, but he could not recreate the 
intellectual network that existed in Durkheim's time, to which he had 
belonged. He held the chair of economics and social history at the Sorbonne 
from 1908, but funds for the chair ended in 1915. After Durkheim's death 
he was allocated his chair, but those funds were also suppressed; he was 
then appointed to the chair of history of social economics. Elected vice- 
director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1927, he became director from 
1935 to 1940. In 1920, he started the Centre of Social Research, as a place 
for new generations of scientists, the banker Axel Kahn financing it with an 
agreement with Paris University. However, the banker would go out of 
business after the crisis of 1929. The Rockefeller Foundation would later 
donate 75,000 francs. Aron recalls Bouglé: 
Of great spontaneous and witty intelligence, he was prodigious in time and tal- 
ents but wouldn’t leave behind a work. More than most of the Durkheimians, 
he lacked knowledge in economics. And although he didn’t always differenti- 
ate between the quarrels of political issues and national issues, his trustworthi- 
ness, his cheerfulness, his goodness and his courage, usually disarmed bad 
feelings: his school comrades, Elie Halévy, Léon Brunschvicg, would stay close 
to him until the end. (Aron, 1983: 83) 


Among the Durkheimians, Bouglé seems to be the one who had the 
most elaborated idea of what sociology is supposed to be. In 1895, he sent 
Durkheim his report on science in Germany, about the Methodenstreit. 
Simmel, who met him in Berlin when he was Privatdozent, corresponded 
with Bouglé. He had an international strategy for publishing; he was think- 
ing of becoming a permanent correspondent of the Année Sociologique; he 
came to Paris for a congress in philosophy and for the world exhibition in 
1900. Simmel and Durkheim argued with each other about the Dreyfus 
case, as Rammstedt shows; it was the end of relations between the two 
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men (Rammstedt, 1998). Bouglé was the only one in the Durkheim circle 
to make use of Simmel's sociology. After Durkheim’s death, he would try 
to integrate different trends into French sociology: Simmel, Tarde and 
even Le Play. Durkheim was ambivalent about Herbert Spencer; he used 
his morphology of society, but was critical of his works. Bouglé tried to 
avoid his views on the evolution of societies, for he followed Simmel in 
his thesis about the development of egalitarian ideas: the circle of society 
changes and this leads to the development of new ideas. As a professor at 
the University of Toulouse in 1904, he wrote La Démocratie devant la science, 
where he denounced Lamarckianism, Darwinism and eugenics, and crit- 
icized Vacher de La Pouge for holding that heterogeneity in societies was 
the basis of society itself. He fought against anthropo-sociology, the doc- 
trines of Gobineau, Otto Seeck, Rebmayr and Ammon, which were quite 
popular at the time (Bouglé, 1904). 

During the First World War, Bouglé wrote patriotic essays; after the war, 
he continued with numerous writings for a vast audience about pacifism, 
the league of nations, value systems and textbooks for students. Marcel 
(2001) contrasts the researchers and the professors in the Durkheimian cir- 
cle; he places Bouglé with the latter. He points out that after the death of 
Durkheim the group would split, and when sociology was at a turning 
point, as in 1923 and 1933 when the curricula of sociology for the Ecoles 
Normales would be rewritten, no one was able to take it over. 

It was Bouglé who asked Aron to write the book on German sociology 
that was important in drawing French attention to Max Weber (Aron, 
1935). Marcel (2001) sees Bouglé, through his leadership at the Centre of 
Social Research, as enabling new generations of students to anchor French 
sociology in a new cultural world — among them was Jean Stoetzel, who 
met Gallup in America and founded an Institute of Social Surveys, IFOP, 
which is still in existence today. Stoetzel at Bordeaux and in Paris later 
had a real influence on social psychology and sociology, and Georges 
Friedman, heir to a large fortune, would create several reviews and write 
a PhD on industrial machinism The Rockefeller Foundation recom- 
mended that students dealt with empirical studies. So the field of Prench 
sociology expanded: the students went to Germany as they had before, 
but now they are going further to the US too; they had new interests, in 
individual behaviour and psychological trends as well as sociological 
ones. The group at the Centre of Social Research also studied Le Play’s 
sociology, which they thought close to the definition of facts, but they car- 
ried on with German analytical sociology as well. Thus, the field of inter- 
ests became much broader than before, including, among the French 
sociologists, Tarde, Le Play and Durkheim; Simmel and Weber among the 
German sociologists; and inductive sociology and empirical studies rep- 
resenting American sociology. The Centre held conferences and debates, 
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Table 2 The Official Ecole Normale Programme (18 September 1920): Notions of 
Sociology Applied to Morals and Education 


Introduction 

Society. Man cannot live alone. The influence of social life an material, 

intellectual and moral life of human beings. Social law and ethical law. 

Classification of societies. 

L Economic sociology 

Groupings to cater for the material needs. 

Corporate bodies, professional organizations, cooperative societies. 

Family and state in their economic role. 

Forms of production in different human societies. 

Work (intellectual work, work of invention and of direction; manual or 

muscular work). 

Working conditions. 

Relationship between different production agents. 

Division of labour. 

Forms of exchange in different human societies. 

Value and price. Competition and monopoly. 

Currency. 

Credit. 

Payment for work. Savings. 

Different forms of property. 

Influence of economic transformation on institutions, customs and ideas. 

Moral effects of the division of labour, solidarity, its influence on education, 

necessity of both general and specific for any participant in modern 
economic life. 

2. Family sociology 

Different forms of family. 

How it has lost some of its original functions. 

Formation of family; marriage, its moral and social characteristics. 

Relationship between spouses. 

Progressive recovery of women's dignity. 

Relationship between parents and children: family authority. 

Moral influence of familial society. 

Family and school. How school helps family in one of its essential roles, 

Compulsory relations between family and school. 

3. Political sociology 

Political societies: tribes, cities, empires, nations and confederations. 

1. What is a nation? Formation of national unity; role of the common ideal in 
this formation. The official / national language and the provincial dialects. 
National characteristics. The principle of nationalities. Patriotism. The school 
role in sustaining and increasing national unity and in fostering patriotism. 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


2. State. The state’s functions: how it takes different forms. New attributions of 
modern states (state education, social providence and health). Progressive 
separation of religious and political society. 

3. Formation of states. Relationship between citizens. Social hierarchy and its 
different forms. Regime of castes, of aristocracies, ne 


suffrages. Proportional 
Relations of the executive and the legislative body. 
4. Particular importance of education in democracy. Judicial power — 
criminality and its causes. 
Punishment. What it means in different societies (expiatory, exemplary) 
5. Relations between nations and states — solidarities and antagonisms. War 
and peace. Arbitration and the League of Nations. 


4. Religion, art and science from the sociological point of view 

The original forms of religion, art and science. 

Tribes’, cities”, and nations’ religions, universalist religions. 

Social role of religions. 

Progressive separation of religion, art and science in modern societies, 
Influence of social circle on artistic and scientific production. Its limits: the 
artist’s and the scientist’s originality. 

Influence of society on education; the duration of education changes 
according to the structure of societies. 

Social role of school. 





some reports were made on experience, Bouglé directed the Centre in a 
fatherly way, inviting the students home (which was not very unusual in 
France, unlike the German tradition) and he was sensitive to the students’ 
needs. The Centre became the cradle of a renewal. 


The Curricula of Two Manuals and Chapters 
on Family Soclology 


The more elaborate sociology curriculum was that of the Ecole Normale; 
Bouglé acknowledges this in the foreword of his handbook Eléments de 
sociologie — textes choisis et ordonnés. This section starts with a short com- 
mentary, then examines whether the objectives of the programme could 
be achieved in the two books, and then compares the two to see whether 
they belong to the same type or diverge. 

Let us first look at the official 1920 curriculum for the Ecoles Normales, 
Notions of Sociology Applied to Morals and Education. This is summarized 
in Table 2. 
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General sociology, the mainstream of the Année Sociologique, is here 
shortened and confined to the introduction. The programme shifts imme- 
diately to specialized sociology: economic sociology, family sociology, 
political sociology, sociology of religion, arts and sciences. These all reflect 
the interests of the group of sociologists who discussed and prepared this 
curriculum. Sociology of family was the field of Paul Lapie, who was in 
charge of the programme as director of primary education at the Ministry, 
a strategic position. Fauconnet was the proponent of criminal sociology; 
sociology of religion was Durkheim's domain; political sociology was the 
field of Bouglé and his friends. In African universities today — Burkina 
Faso, Gabon, Congo-Brazzaville and Senegal — we see the same trend: 
specialized sociology rather than general sociology. 

The Contardarin textbook devotes 25 pages to general sociology and to 
the definition of several economic problems; it is quite generous with eco- 
nomic information, the section on economics having 109 pages over 13 
chapters. Then, 40 pages are devoted to sociology of the family, 67 to polit- 
ical sociology and in the last part, religious facts, sciences and arts are 
given 26 pages. Generally, the chapters are quite short, and they are fol- 
lowed by a questionnaire or a set of questions to be put to trainees. 

Despite its title, Notions de sociologie, the subject is sparsely discussed, 
although general sociology belongs to the curriculum; but as soon as 
economic sociology is described the book shifts to become a manual of 
economics. The chapter on exchange and currency could have shown an 
anthropological approach drawing on Marcel Mauss and Georg Simmel, 
but the writer deals only with questions on monometallism and bimet- 
allism, the problem of paper money and topics on credit. Only in the last 
chapters, which deal with the influence on mores and ideas, and the 
moral effect of the division of labour and its consequences, do we begin 
to have a slight idea of a sociological problem that is a social one, as 
Durkheim would have pointed out. 

Bouglé and Raffault's textbook, published with the support of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure and the Centre of Social Research, presents 
161 extracts from different authors; Durkheim is quoted several times, 
but the book is quite heterogeneous and international. Bouglé was not 
prejudiced against French authors with different views or German 
authors; that is why the psychology of masses is Tarde's, and eight 
authors (mainly economists) are mentioned for the psychology of organ- 
ized groups. Bouglé quotes among the best known foreign authors, 
Spencer, Mommsen, Sumner, Maine, Giddings, Frazer, Mill, Adam 
Smith, Marx and Engels. Simmel does not appear in the list; it seems that 
war had separated this academic friendship. Even with its international 
references, the book remains French in spirit; historic references such as 
those to the Roman empire or Greek polis are abundant; it belongs to the 
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trend of French and European general culture. The origins of sociological 
thought are found in Montesquieu, de Tocqueville, Comte, Spencer, 
Tarde, Durkheim and the Durkheimians, and Lévy-Briihl. The discipline 
is presented as open to different social sciences — history, geography, psy- 
chology, economics and anthropology — as in the Année Sociologique, but 
it does not borrow from other national traditions. There is nothing on 
Italian sociology, British sociology is represented only by Spencer; 
German sociology seems to be absent but German historians are present; 
American sociology is almost totally absent, only Sumner and Giddings 
appearing. Aron’s (1967) Les Etapes de la pensée sociologique introduced 
Pareto and Weber into the list of founding fathers, and follows Bouglé’s 
order. A historical presentation of sociological thought still belongs to the 
curriculum in universities in France and Francophone Africa and 
Madagascar today. The divisions of sociology are related to the Année 
Sociologigue, and the order of presentation from the oldest to the present 
day is still in use. The Jesuitical pedagogy at the foundation of French 
pedagogy was applied to arts, history and geography, and it applies to 
sociology as well. The new discipline is shaped in the same praxis — 

instead of texts, a historical order and a large piece of French 
culture — but this time it is rather an attempt at secularization. The 
Catholic Church banned Durkheim’s sociology of religion. 

Let us now examine how the two textbooks approach family, a major 
topic for Durkheim; it appears in both books as the most sociological part, 
and Durkheimians wrote on it in the Année Sociologique. Contardarin has 
four chapters covering 42 pages related to the family. One is on family 
organization, the second is on marriage, the third about duties in family 
life and the last on women. Bouglé and Raffault have two kinds of 
excerpts; eight are on primitive and ancient forms of the family, and 10 
on the evolution of family life in modern times, a total of 61 pages. (We 
should remember that these texts are generally without comments, just 
appearing one after the other.) 

Both textbooks are built on the same curriculum, but the spirit and the 
style are totally different. The Ecole Normale text by Contardarin has to 
describe the Roman family, the students having studied Roman, Greek 
and Egyptian history previously, but they never studied the Latin or 
Greek language. One goes from the Roman family type to the Germanic 
family type and then to the Christian family. The totemic clan is consid- 
ered from the Australian Aborigines. The question of humans’ origins is 
asked and Lamarck’s or Darwin’s answers are given. The primitive horde 
is also mentioned, not as a fact but as a hypothesis. Finally, it is concluded 
that the problem has no answer. In the second chapter of the section on 
family sociology, the question of the decline of French population is con- 
sidered. Contardarin refers to the problem: 
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Fortunately through the incredible vitality and the exceptional dispositions of 
the French race, the dangerous situation with the German invasion was past but 
in a short lapse of time things can get worse, but this time: ‘will not the five poor 
sons of the Prusian family overcome the only son of the French family?’ It is 
difficult to ask such a question without feeling some anguish. (Contardarin, 
1927: 160) 

Furthermore, he sees the consequences of low birth rates: 


The only son is usually bad mannered, lazy, he is aware that his father’s for- 
tune 1s waiting for him, and he thinks he does not need to work; often he is use- 
less if he is not a sensualist or a spendthrift. 


. .. Without younger children, we leave without exploitation the wonderful 
wealth of our colonies. We only send civil servants. It was not worth being vic- 
torious in the most terrible war history has known, if the French are not numer- 
ous enough to take over, exploit, cherish and defend a land already soaked 
with blood and heroism. (Contardarin, 1927: 160-1) 


As one sees from these extracts, concrete problems are at stake. The 
French were quite aware of the difference in population of 22 million with 
their German neighbours; the fear of decline, of a new invasion, were felt, 
and would unfortunately become true. (Even in a geography textbook for 
the Primaire Supérieur [middle school] one could read similar compar- 
isons of France and Germany [Gallouedec and Maurette, 1930].) The text- 
book tries to promote a governmental pronatalist policy. Contardarin 
evokes the duties of married couples, duties towards children, duties 
towards parents and vice versa. Thus it asks questions of the time, and 
gives normative answers; it fulfils the duty of the civil servant to the state 
in teaching younger generations. (The fourth chapter deals with femi- 
nism, and we mention that later.) 

Bouglé and Raffault’s handbook Eléments de sociologie is quite different; 
nothing is said, things are suggested with different texts, a few lines of 
comment make the transition to the next text. The history of the family is 
shown in the same way: it goes from clans to modern families, also called 
egalitarian families (all males offspring come into an inheritance), new feel- 
ings appear in daily life such as the tenderness of the father. As it is under- 
stood, the Roman paterfamilias authority is the basis of the gens romana. 
Sumner, Maine and Fustel de Coulanges analyse authority in the family as 
being related to the cult of ancestors; they want pietas erga parentes (piety 
towards parents), pietas erga liberos (piety towards children). The types of 
families are studied in the known variety of that period. Westermarck is 
quoted to refute primitive promiscuity and the hypothesis of Morgan; he 
wants to demonstrate that the exclusive motherly kinship does not exist 
and that the relations before marriage, although they seem to be quite free, 
obey rules. Gaston Richard shows that matrilineal kinship is not matriarchy, 
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it is rather an avunculate, although that word is not mentioned; with the 
example given of the nephew being the inheritor of the uncle (the mother’s 
brother), he demonstrates that Mutter Recht is that type of relation. Mutter 
Recht is a collective right, there is no benefice given to women in this type 
of kinship; but we might correct this point of view in adding that women 
are valued insofar as they give children to the mother clan; let us remember 
the Bantu saying: m’bongo bantu, there is wealth only in men. 

After a presentation of these three types, the cognatic, agnatic and totemic 
family, a brief comment by Bouglé remarks: ‘Of these three types of family 
which is the most primitive? Durkheim and his school would say the 
totemic type. In that case, kinship would be less the study of kinship than 
the sharing of a cult’ (Bouglé and Raffault, 1939: 97). It is easy to see that he 
is not convinced by Durkheim’s theory, which wanted to prove that the clan 
is exogamic because there is a common ancestor. The examples chosen by 
Durkheim refer always to totemic clans, although many clans do not have a 
totem. Other types of family are referred to, including the Roman family, the 
ancient Greek family and the Israelite nomadic families studied by Renan. A 
Hebrew example of fostering is cited, as is the Slav tradition of zadruga. 

The following chapter shows the family in its development, drawing on 
a survey made by Lapie, Durkheim’s writings, Le Play’s books, Comte 
and historians like Schmoller. Durkheim wonders about the conjugal fam- 
ily and, like Fustel de Coulanges, he describes the change in the Germanic 
family, where the children leave the family but the influence of the state 
on the family becomes more and more important; he chooses the example 
of the loss of parental rights and the state as guardian when a guardian is 
not found. The conjugal family is of Germanic origin, he believes; the only 
permanent members are the two parents, and with the marriage of the 
child he or she acquires a new personality. Le Play, who did several sur- 
veys on workers and peasants in Europe, distinguishes three types of 
family: the patriarchal type, the unstable family and the stem family. The 
peoples of the western world adopt the stem family because it does not 
have the major disadvantage of communism and instability. The historian 
Schmoller shows the different features of the modern family in idyllic 
terms, compared to the harshness encountered in the patriarchal family: 


The work of the wife in a house is related to a small circle but a harmonious 
closed circle. The wife who prepares her husband’s meal, who wipes his brow 
in the evening, who gives him children, is a housewife who spreads happiness. 
(Bouglé and Raffault, 1939: 142) 


Bouglé comments on this: ‘Like Mr Schmoller, Mr Charmont thinks the 
changes in the authority regime of the family must not all be regretted’ 
(Bouglé and Raffault, 1939: 142). The final excerpt concludes: ‘the modern 
family is concentrated rather then weakened’. The reader is to understand 
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that the changes in the family are those that occurred in the western family, 
which had its origins in Rome and was transformed into a conjugal family 
or a stem family over 2000 or 3000 years. À country such as France is not 
The south was a region of written law that had a pater- 
familias who chose his heir; the father had great power, controlling the 
household up to the 17th century, as Le Roy Ladurie (1969), the historian of 
later documented. The working-class family, as depicted at the 
end of the 19th century is rather unstable. The study of the family could 
have been anchored in those facts, but the use of Latin and Greek, rhetoric 
usual in cultural circles, overwhelmed the study. The students reading 
about the Roman gens discover a familiar topic they have studied in their 
youth, and those who have studied Latin have many useful examples. 

In comparing these two versions of the sociology of the family, we see that 
they both correspond to the official curriculum. The first (Contardarin’s) fol- 
lows it systematically; the second suggests it, and gives the reader many 
interpretations. In the first, the pedagogy of primary school is at stake: 
answers are given, and norms of behaviour presented. It is patriotic; the 
school has to be the foundation of the Third Republic, and shows the dan- 
gers the Republic may face through lack of children. In Bouglé and Raffault’s 
text, there is no question of birth rates, or of duties towards the fatherland. 
The choice of extracts shows clearly the advantage of monogamy in modern 
families. The example of southern France, a Roman province, is supposed to 
lead us to understand and measure the freedom we enjoy nowadays. Put 
differently, the evolution of the family is an example of Durkheimian sociol- 
ogy, from collective social forms to conjugal family. The Australian clan is 
called ‘primitive’, although the Roman is simply ‘ancient’. In the preceding 
chapter, Spencerian sociology was evoked with societies complex or simple, 
superior or inferior. 

Another difference is in the anthropological approach, and the refer- 
ences to far-away societies. Bouglé and Raffault mention Indonesian and 
Australian societies as well as ones from Kabylie; such data are absent 
from the.Contardarin textbook. In neither is there a word on the colonial 
French empire, although at that time France had possessions in Annam, 
Tonkin, Cochinchine, Africa and the Pacific Ocean? 

In the Contardarin book, we find answers to various questions; the other 
leaves the reader alone with the different excerpts, giving him or her a kind 
of Weltanschauung but with freedom to read the text as he or she chooses. 
The Contardarin textbook is mainly interested in French problems, while 
Bouglé and Raffault deal with the world, primitive, ancient or overseas. 

Let us conclude with a final example, on womanhood: woman and her 
progressive advance. This reminds us of the raising of the indigenous up to us 
as a duty of civilization in French colonial doctrine. The critique of femi- 
nism says that feminists are against morals, they open the door to all kinds 
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of disorders; they legitimate licentious behaviours, they abolish restrained 
behaviour, fidelity and decency, which have always been considered as the 
first duties of women (Contardarin, 1927: 182). The chapter ends with the 
work of women outside the home, concluding that this makes it impossible 
to raise children and keep house decently: ‘the advantages will rarely com- 
pensate for the hardships’. It is quite interesting to note that the text is writ- 
ten for teachers both male and female, who are undergoing professional 
training; women could not work outside the home without great disad- 

— they had to remain single. They could not vote, and would only 
be able to do so after the Second World War (Contardarin, 1927: 182). 


Conclusion 


Aron and Marcel wrote that Bouglé was engaged in so many duties that 
he forgot to write first-rate books, he wrote instead for a large public, he 
edited socialist publications. That is perhaps true in a sense, but without 
those textbooks, guides, books on values, there would not be a concrete 
programme of sociology. This path would be continued by Armand 
Cuvillier, one of his students, who wrote the textbook that would come to 
be known simply in the 1960s as Le Cuvillier. 

Not everyone approved the sociology curriculum. There had always 
been controversies, and in 1933 Paul Fauconnet was in charge of the defini- 
tion of a new curriculum, which had to be approved by academic sociolo- 
gists, and a consensus was found on a historical presentation showing 
Durkheim’s scientific method of defining social facts. In this new curricu- 
lum there would be general sociology, and Fauconnet suggested a new cur- 
riculum with general sociology, and specialized sociology with references 
to Simiand, Lapie and Durkheim for the study of religion. Raffault was in 
charge of interviewing heads of the Ecoles Normales, and he commented: 


On one hand the course seems to work out all right: students are interested and 
seem to gain benefits, and after much effort there are professors able to teach 
it. But the controversies about this course have changed it to a symbol ... It is 
certain that there are too many topics, and the theoretical content is above the 
students’ level, but in their class the professors are free to adjust to these diffi- 
culties; they may study only part of the programme, in the most concrete way 
possible with reference to current events and daily life. (Geiger, 1979: 266) 


We face here a typical French problem, which refers to the centralized 
state: changing a programme for 200 schools is almost impossible, since the 
discipline will suddenly be brought to the public attention and might again 


what they believe is right that is certainly what they went. The paradox of 
a centralized curriculum leads to a kind of laissez-faire behaviour in every 
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Ecole Normale. The ‘closed door’ (Banks, 1971: 174) of the classroom works 
as a metaphor for teaching, and shows the limits of organizational power. 
Sociology textbooks are just suggestions, and do not reflect the reality of a 
classroom, although every school at that time had at least 35 copies of a 
sociology textbook. Seven thousand copies of the Contardarin text had been 
sold by 1937. Bouglé with his curriculum and manuals gave sociology vis- 
ibility and a future; it even became a cause célèbre. It might be thought that 
sociology in teacher training schools was not a good idea, or was not the 
best way to promote sociology. Of course, one could yearn for a BA in soci- 
ology, but the opposition of Bergson and other academics impeded the path 
to the creation of a degree. Even in 1960, many an academic philosopher 
wondered why a sociology degree had to be given in the Faculty of Arts. 
It was a roundabout way of teaching sociology, adopted because the 
Durkheimian sociologists approved Durkheim’s sociology, but were aware 
that his sociology of religion was criticized by the Catholic Church and 
Catholic communities; although fragments can be found in Bouglé’s text- 
book, it was a Jesuitical way of teaching. Historical presentation of general 
sociology will remain such; up to now, Cuvillier, Aron, Durand and Weil 
have still applied the same order of presentation. The division into general 
sociology and specialized sociologies is still the mainstream way of pre- 
senting French sociology. 

After the First World War, the French sensed the end of their world, of 
their culture; many would have agreed with the saying attributed to Paul 
Valéry: “We, the civilizations we know now that we can be bound to 
death.’ A literary quotation is a French way of ending, it is an indicator 
of affiliation that shows that sociology belongs to general culture; it is for 
scholars a reminder of the rite de passage of the baccalauréat, and Paul 
Valéry is one of the most quoted essayists. 


Notes 


1. Emmanuel Laroche of the Collége de France reports that when he was a stu- 
dent after the Second World War most of the first semester was given over to 
bibliography. The textbook by Armand Cuvillier, a student of Bouglé’s, would 
be the last one with a long analytical bibliography. (See Schrecker, this volume, 
pp. 201-19, on Cuvillier.) 

2. The French colonies were always poorly evaluated: in a 1930 geography text- 
book they appear only at the end, so if the teacher is running behind in the pro- 
gramme, they are simply not mentioned. They are presented mainly by means 
of photographs from all over the world. It is only after the Second World War, 
and especially after the conference of Brazzaville (1944 held in the presence of 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the provisional government), that the colorues were 
related to welfare; in 1950, a new kind of civil servant is to be found: an ethno- 
grapher (Gide, 1950). 
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abstract: This comparison of British and French textbooks published between 
1950 and 2003 sets out to identify differences and similarities in form and content 
that may be indicative of the ways in which sociology is conceived of and prac- 
tised in the two countries. Various aspects of the texts are examined such as their 
definitions of sociology, their construction of the sociological tradition and their 
use of examples and illustrations. Both common features and differences are 
found suggesting the existence of distinct national traditions that refer to more 
universal characteristics inherent in sociology as a discipline. 
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An attentive reader of sociological texts in Great Britain and in France 
is bound to notice differences in content and style. A major difficulty is to 
pin down and offer an empirically based description of this diversity. 
Sometimes, rather than highlighting differences closer study reveals 
unexpected similarities. Indeed, it is hardly surprising that exchanges 
between these two countries and others, very often via America, should 
have resulted in the development of a common disctplinary ‘culture’ that 
justifies the shared epithet of sociology. 


The Comparison 


This article compares British and French sociology textbooks published 
from 1950 to 2003, in an attempt to identify their differences and common 
features, and thus contribute to reflection on the relationship between 
national and universal factors in sociological discourse and practice by 
testing for what some have called a sociological “core”. Lynch and Bogen 
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(1997: 481) see this as a social and commercial construct involving a 
common ancestry, a unified field of investigation and a general scientific 
methodology. I have looked for factors which might be said to constitute 
such a core, on both intra- and international levels. 

The choice of textbooks as a basis for a study of this type may or may 
not be a judicious one as there is disagreement over the extent to which 
textbooks represent sociological practice in general (see, for example, 
Clarke, 1976; Keith and Ender, 2004; Lynch and Bogen, 1997; Perrucci, 
1980). Nevertheless, the study brings to the fore interesting characteristics 
of British and French sociology useful for an understanding of the respec- 
tive approaches, and which could serve as leads for further investigation. 


The Sample 

All the books selected claim to present a systematic introduction to the dis- 
cipline. To ensure greater comparability, those in the main sample all con- 
tain at least one chapter on theory and method and several dedicated to 
specific disciplinary fields. Other types of division such as that by theoreti- 
cal perspective, though they are used elsewhere, have not been an object of 
comparison. Priority is thus given to books with chapter titles such as ‘the 
family’ or ‘education’ over those using other types of heading such as ‘soci- 
ety as a system of institutions’ (Sprott, 1966: 140). Ideally, the sample would 
have contained textbooks published at regular and equivalent periods in 
France and Great Britain; in practice, this has not been possible, mainly due 
to the relatively restricted number of general textbooks produced in France. 
The use and publication of manuals is far more prevalent in Britain, where 
they are considered important enough to undergo extensive revisions, 
whereas in France’ some ‘new’ editions differ only in that some references 
have been updated and their cover design altered, often very slightly. (This 

another reservation about the choice of textbooks.) 

It has been impossible to find textbooks of which all aspects are compa- 
rable. The sample contains books written by single or multiple authors, or 
with chapters by specialists in the subject area who are not the principal 
authors. To a greater or lesser extent, each reflects the aims, theoretical pref- 
erences and even the personality of the authors. All this complicates the 
search for common characteristics. Nevertheless, as we shall see, several 
aspects of the content and presentation show enough regularity for certain 
factors to be considered as significant. 

Eight manuals, listed in Table 1, formed the basis of my original 
comparison. 

They have been chosen as best-sellers representative of the manuals gen- 
erally available, and most have been consulted in several editions. Several 
other texts have been referred to, to check whether observations on them 
apply more generally. Neither inequalities in the academic standard of the 
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Table 1 The Core Sample 


British textbooks French textbooks 
T. B. Bottomore (1962) Armand Cuvillier (Vols 1 and 2 
Sociology: A Guide to Problems and 1950, Vol. 3 1970 and various edns) 
Literature (330 pp.) Manuel de sociologie (3 vols, 1099 pp.) 
Peter Worsley (1970, 1977, 1987) Henri Mendras (1967, 1989, 2002) 
(The New) Introducing Sociology (605 pp.) Eléments de sociologie (252 pp.) 
Michael Haralambos et al. (1980, Gilles Ferréol and Jean-Pierre 
1985, 2000) Noreck (1989-2003) 
Sociology: Themes and Perspectives (594 pp.) Introduction à la sociologie (192 pp.) 
Anthony Giddens (1989, 1993, 2001) Jean-Pierre Durand and Robert Weil 
Sociology (819 pp.) (1993, 1997) 


Sociologie contemporaine (625 pp.) 


texts nor the apparent political convictions of their authors (Besnard, 1991) 
have been a criterion of inclusion, as long as the books offered a compre- 
hensive and factually-based discussion of the areas they set out to cover. 
Of course, both political factors and intellectual quality may affect the 
texts’ form and content. 

After a general comparison of structure and content, several points have 
been considered. First, the authors’ aims and intentions, and the public for 
whom the book is destined; second, their definitions of sociology and 
descriptions of sociological practice (including how they envisage the rela- 
tionship between sociology and society, sociology and common sense or 
sociology and other disciplines); third, the ‘story’ they tell to introduce 
sociology; fourth, the type of examples used in their explanations; last, 
stylistic and aesthetic factors in the presentation. 


General Structure and Content 

The size of the books is extremely variable, ranging from 192 pages 
(Ferréol and Noreck, all editions) to 1116 pages (Haralambos et al, 2000); 
this is linked to the number of chapters, eight and 15 respectively. (Page 
size and layout vary considerably, but these general proportions are con- 
firmed by a word count.) 

Many authors, particularly the British, begin with a general introductory 
chapter where their aims and, very often, their conception of sociology are 
described. This may also include a brief overview of theory and method, 
which later British editions only develop fully in the last chapters. Whereas 
in British texts the history of sociology tends to figure fairly briefly as part 
of the introductory chapter, most of the French — and only one of the British 
(Bottomore) — contain at least one chapter, often two or three, on this.? That 
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these chapters tend to be situated at the very beginning seems indicative of 
the importance accorded to them. The importance of history in the teaching 
of sociology in France is confirmed by the fact that many universities 
include at least one course on the history of sociology in their first-year pro- 
gramme. Electronic searches for French textbooks revealed a large number 
of works on the history of sociology or social theory; this type of text seems 
favoured over the general introductions more often found in Britain. All the 
French manuals contain at least one chapter on theory, as do most, but not 
all, British ones. Inversely, chapters on method figure in most British but 
few French ones. The importance accorded to theoretical considerations 
and to the discussion of sociology as a discipline in French manuals is con- 
firmed by a closer examination of their content. 

Although there are differences between countries, and the disciplinary 
areas studied change over time, some phenomena receive almost univer- 
sal attention. Every book has a chapter on the family (included in sex and 
gender for Worsley, 1987), and all except Berthelot (2000) include at least 
one on social structure and /or stratification. Other frequent chapters are 
on work and organizations (absent in the earliest books) and education 
(present in all British texts); less frequent, but fairly equally represented, 
are culture and the media, political sociology, tradition and change. 

Prench books are more likely than British to include chapters such as 
‘social groups’ or ‘individual and society”. From the 1970s, all the British 
texts include chapters on crime and deviance and sex and gender, and 
most have race and ethnicity. The first figures as a main heading in only 
one text in France (Durand and Weil, both editions). The others are absent, 
though a discussion of gender relations in capitalist society is included in 
Durand and Weil's chapter on the family. This might surprise sociologists 
of the British tradition, where the sociology of crime and deviance has 
been central for well on 30 years, the issue of race and ethnicity has 
inspired continued reflection over the same period, and questions on gen- 
der as a social phenomenon or in relation to epistemological concerns have 
become an essential aspect of the sociological debate. In Britain, discussion 
of gender also appears in other chapters such as those on social structure 
in Haralambos et al. (2000), Giddens (all editions) and Worsley (1977). 


Alms and Intentions 

Not all authors give precise indications of the public aimed at. The back 
covers of all the books say they are intended for university students and, 
for the majority, the general reader. At least two British manuals 
(Haralambos et al. and Bilton et al.) also mention A-level students. With 
the exception of Durand and Weil, which states that the student may be 
either a beginner or have greater experience of sociology, the manuals are 
presented as introductory texts. 
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Certain aspects of the authors’ intentions are similar whatever the 
country and the period. Thus Cuvillier hopes to provide students with a 
comprehensive guide or a tool for their work in which they will learn the 
bases of sociology; Ferréol and Noreck (1989: 4) ‘attempt to update the 
objects, methods and principal subdivisions of sociology”, while Berthelot 
(2000: 17) hopes his book will constitute a rich and stimulating 
tion of contemporary French sociology. In similar vein, British authors 
such as Haralambos and Giddens wish to provide a systematic introduc- 
tion to sociology, Bottomore to propose a general introduction, Worsley to 
present the different perspectives, Giddens (1993: 1) to reframe some of 
the main perspectives and concerns of the subject. But the British differ 
from the French in that they establish links between sociology as a subject 
and real life, especially that of the reader. Two examples chosen from 
many possibilities are Worsley (1987: 10), who sets out to “discuss major 
issues that anyone living in a decade when the year 2001 already looms 
on the horizon has to confront intellectually since these issues affect the 
everyday lives of all of us’ (my emphasis), and Giddens (1993: 5): “Learning 
sociology is in part a process of self-exploration.’ It could be assumed that 
these differences in approach reflect the desire to make the textbooks 
more accessible to A-level students, but this stance is not found in a 
French manual intended for Lycée (A-level) students (Coiffier et al., 1990). 

Thus the needs of the sociology student, and so the role of the textbook, 
are conceived of very differently. Whereas French authors set out to offer a 
systematic presentation of sociology as a discipline, British ones deem it 

to link this description to everyday life and to the personal expe- 
rience of the student. (It is not apparent whether the ultimate atm of all this 
as expressed by Haralambos et al. [2000: 21] — that the understanding of 
society that sociology can help to attain should enable people to ‘change 
and improve their lives’ — is shared by all the British authors.) This does not 
mean that the sociologist should not be scientific and rigorous but, rather, it 
is an injunction to use his or her findings constructively. Of course, this 
ambition is neither new nor specifically British, numerous sociologists have 
hoped that sociology practised as a science will contribute ‘to social 
improvement. Linked to the differences in intention is a dilemma to which 
Clark (1976) draws our attention: do the manuals wish to teach about soci- 
ety, or about sociology? It is clear that the French textbooks favour the lat- 
ter, while the position of the British is more ambiguous. 


What Is Sociology? 

It is hardly surprising that the authors’ ambitions in the presentation and 
teaching of sociology should be reflected in their definitions of the disci- 
pline. Thus for Cuvillier (1967: Vol. 1, 99) it is ‘a positive science of social 
facts’; Mendras echoes this point of view. In Britain during the same 
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period Cotgrove (1967) names his book The Science of Society, and affirms 
in the preface that ‘sociology is a science’, adding later that “Science, like 
other intellectual activities, can be exciting’ (Cotgrove, 1967: 7). This type 
of comment typifies the British approach, stressing the possibility of per- 
sonal involvement and a creative attitude (which almost all qualify as the 
‘sociological imagination’, referring to Mills’s book of that title). 

Defining sociology may involve differentiating it from other disciplines 
that also study society, such as psychology, philosophy, anthropology, his- 
tory or economics. Only the two earliest books in my main sample, one 
from each country, do this. Two later British ones (Bilton et al, 1987: 1; 
Hurd, 1973: 1), in passages with much more in common than pure coinci- 
dence would lead us to expect, make a similar distinction in a different 
way, affirming that sociology is a distinct way of looking at the individual 
and society, the importance being not what is studied, but how it is studied. 

Though there is no universal agreement on whether sociologists should 
be more interested, for example, in social structure (Bottomore, 1962), the 
social system (Cotgrove, 1967), social movements (Ignasse and Génissel, 
1999) or more generally, social life, groups and societies (Giddens, all edi- 
tions), all insist in some way that sociology should take a scientific 
approach involving an objective or impartial analysis of social life. Even 
if sociologists, like ordinary people, make theories about society (Worsley, 
1987), there are features distinguishing sociological thought from ‘com- 
mon sense’; indeed, that can be contradicted by sociology. Thinking one- 
self away from everyday life, as Giddens (1989: 18) puts it, is almost 
unanimously seen to involve using empirical data to evolve and test 
theories; the layperson tries to prove his or her theories, while the socio- 
logist constantly questions his or her hypotheses (Hurd, 1973: 6) — 
establishing regularities in social life. Objectivity also involves setting 
aside one's own values in order to avoid judging the facts observed. 
Several British authors establish a difference between objectivity and neu- 
trality, which involves the question of social responsibility. Many of the 
British texts mention the possible application of the theories studied. The 
French tend far more towards abstraction. Mendras (1967: 22), for exam- 
ple, argues that the role of the sociologist is to understand and not to 
invent rules for action, thus acting like an astronomer rather than an 
astrologer (he refers to Lévi-Strauss, who first stated this point of view). 


Shared Traditions 

Two types of story tend to be told as descriptions of the sociological tra- 
dition; I will call them historical and theoretical As stated, the French 
texts accord great importance to the history of the sociological tradition, 
and the ideas from which it has evolved. Often this tradition finds its 
roots in Greek philosophy, Plato and Aristotle being the philosophers 
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most often mentioned. De Tocqueville and Montesquieu are regularly 
cited as more recent précurseurs of sociology, followed by the pionniers 
(Marx and Comte) and the fondateurs (Durkheim and Weber) (see Simon, 
1991). This history is shown as relevant to contemporary practice: the 
essential characteristics of the discipline, distinguishing it from other 
social sciences, lie in a balance between theory and practice (the use of 
empirical material) and between explanation and comprehension, each 
having been developed and perfected over time via the contributions of 
the ancestors. British texts tend to go less far back, though Bottomore does 
mention Greek thinkers. As in the French texts, they give great impor- 
tance to three ‘founding fathers”, Marx, Durkheim and Weber. Authors in 
the British tradition such as Hobhouse may also be referred to, especially 
in earlier texts; Worsley and others also mention Darwin in connection 
with evolutionary theories. In all editions of the eight core texts, these 
three figures far outstrip all others in frequency of appearance. The French 
texts cite all authors except the very recent British ones more often than 
do the British, reflecting the importance accorded to both historical and 
textual references in France. 

The other way of telling the story is via the theoretical evolution of 
sociological thought and analysis. Almost all the books outline compet- 
ing perspectives, particularly those contrasting structure and action. 
Versions change with time and the development of the theoretical 
approaches, but there is less variation between countries than might be 
expected (possibly due to the reception of American theoretical tradition 
in both countries from 1945 to 1960). One exception is that later British 
textbooks treat feminist theories as a theoretical perspective, which is 
never done in France. This seems to be common practice in Britain; sev- 
eral introductions to sociological theory, such as Jones (1993), also 
include a section on feminist theories. 

How theories are presented and justified varies considerably between 
countries and over time. Three strategies exist: theories may be presented 
as independent entities, each explained with reference to its own internal 
characteristics (Berthelot, 2000; Durand and Weil, all editions); theories 
are presented as leading on to one another, each offering a remedy for the 
failings of predecessors (Bilton et al, 1987); the succession is presented 
as a struggle, between different points of view. The last is common in 
Britain, but very rarely found in France. It is particularly well illustrated 
in Worsley (1987: 26-8): 

At this point, howls of frustration arose from those they criticized. Social 

behaviour, it was objected, does exhibit regularities. . . . Radical critics had no 

to the notion that selection and equality were inevitable in modern 


society. But the rest of the argument, they said, was simply a defence of privi- 
lege. . . . Marxists have been equally critical of deviance theory. 
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Justification and Evidence 

Another aspect of sociological and national culture is the type of example 
the authors use to support their discussion and to give it authority. 
Several differences can be observed over time and between countries, as 
can some common features. An aspect of sociological culture we all rec- 
ognize is the reference to the works of other sociologists. All the textbooks 
do this, which is of course indispensable in offering a synthetic vision of 
the discipline either in their country or internationally. That said, having 
checked the index entries of 16 editions by different authors, it became 
apparent that the French give disciplinary references, contemporary or 
historical, much more often than the British, confirming the impression 
from reading the texts. It seems linked to the French manuals’ tendency to 
present sociology rather than society. 

As well as disciplinary references, textbooks of both national traditions 
illustrate their theoretical statements by generalized situations. Mendras, 
for example, describes problems which the sociologist might be called 
upon to resolve: The priest is scandalised that his sheep should be so lax 
in their beliefs and their practice. The jurist is surprised that his laws, 
which are good and just, are not respected’ (Mendras, 1967: 18). Another 
example, marriage, often seen as a ‘natural’ phenomenon while really a 
social construct, is cited by almost all the British manuals, whenever pub- 
lished. We find it in Cotgrove (1967: 15-16), in Bilton et al. (‘the odds 
against HRH Prince Edward falling in love with Elsie from the TESCO 
supermarket are very high indeed’ [Bilton et al, 1987: 6]), as well as in 
Giddens (1993:.8) and Haralambos et al. (2000: 15). A rather different 
example; that of drinking a cup of coffee, is used by Giddens. A sociolog- 
ical view of this apparently banal action could emphasize its symbolic 
value as part of everyday social life, the fact that coffee is a drug, the social 
economic relationships involved, their past development or international 
and political factors that affect lifestyle choices (Giddens, 2001: 3-4). 

A different type of reference is the literary or artistic example. Worsley, 
for example, refers to the film The Godfather to exemplify the development 
of codes of honour based on the family. Some of Cuvillier’s illustrations 
come from artistic sources (especially as he has a section on the sociology 
of art and literature), but in general this type of example is more common 
in British manuals. 

A type of example more or less confined to the British texts is the real- 
world situation. It may be conveyed with reference to the press: the mur- 
der of Katherine Genovese, often cited in American textbooks as an 
example of apathy in big cities (Lynch and Bogen, 1997: 485), is also used 
in Giddens (1993: 571). The authors may also point out how behaviour 
varies between cultures and periods. But the ultimate real-life situation is 
the student’s own life. Take, for example, this passage from Giddens: 
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Consider, for instance, why you are turning the pages of this book at all - why 
you have decided to study sociology. . . . Whatever your motivations, you are 
likely to have a good deal in common, without necessarily knowing it, with 
others studying sociology. Your private decision reflects your position in the 

wider society. (Giddens, 2001: 5) 

Often authors invent situations combining the abstract and the specific, 
the imaginary and the real. An example of these (Haralambos et al., 2000: 
14) is the fictional ‘scene’ of a man and woman lighting a candle, as part 
of an explanation of the interactionist perspective, dealing with the attri- 
bution of meanings to a situation and the importance of the actors’ inten- 
tions. Do the couple require light, is it a ceremony of religious 
significance, or are they celebrating a birthday or an anniversary? 

We have seen that the type of reference used ranges from citations of 
scientific literature, via generalized examples, to situations drawn from 
real life. The first are shared by the two countries, though given much 
more importance in France; the last in their purest form are the preserve 
of the British. The first type then, if confirmed by further examples, could 
be considered a ‘core’ feature of sociological tradition. The others, and/or 
the frequency of the inclusion of any example, could be seen as charac- 
teristics of national practice that together form its specific identity: the 
French tradition relies more heavily on the citation of texts, say scientific 
or intradisciplinary material, whereas the British accord greater impor- 
tance to references related to everyday life. 


Presentation 

Patterns in the choices made in the presentation of the manuals may also 
be considered as aspects of sociological or national culture, and tend to 
confirm the traits already observed. The number of illustrations in 16 
editions drawn from the sample has been counted and divided into 
types: graphic representations, numerical tables, algorithmic tables, 
schemas and diagrams, maps and plans, artistic illustrations, photos 
and caricatures. 

As shown in Figure 1, there is a general tendency for the number of 
illustrations to increase over time. That said, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the type of illustration preferred, though some common features 
are observed. Manuals from both countries use statistical representations 
and tables, traditional scientific methods for visualizing large amounts of 
information. As well as serving as a visual aide to the presentation and 
understanding of social data, such presentation emphasizes its scientific 
nature. It could also be seen as a pedagogical device to familiarize stu- 
dents with the reading of tabulated information. The later British books, 
particularly Haralambos et al (2000), make ample use of this. Similar 
comments could be made about the presentation of facts in tables, 
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Figure 1 Illustrations per Hundred Pages 


schemas and diagrams; the first are found in all textbooks (tending to 
increase over time); the others are mainly used in French manuals. Very 
few of the manuals include pictures; these figure marginally in the later 
British books and Cuvillier includes several, many illustrating the sec- 
tions on art and anthropology, though some of his tables are also embel- 
lished with artistic motifs. 

Only the British books use photographs. Of course, the specificity of pho- 
tos is that they offer realistic representations of people and real-life situa- 
tions; their use is thus consistent with the British use of examples. The 
number of photos and the way they are used varies. A photo figures on the 
front covers of Sprott (1966) and Worsley (1977), though none appear in the 
body of the text. Whereas the first edition of Haralambos et al contains 
almost no illustrations or photos, the 2000 edition has several, with 18 
photos (over 1115 pages); for the most part these figure alongside the chap- 
ter headings. There are no photos included in Giddens's first edition, while 
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the 2001 edition has 115 (over 750 pages). In the older manuals, the photo- 
graphs are generalized representations of people or groups of people, Sprott 
shows a crowd in which four individuals are highlighted; Worsley, a family 
and a mixed-colour couple who are part of a larger social group shown on 
the back cover. These emphasize, presumably, that human beings and social 
groups are the subject matter of sociology. Photos in the later texts show 
people in more specific situations such as that of exclusion, or as members 
of a family or picnicking on a beach. Most of these situations are of an ideal- 
typical nature, and seem intended to convey the idea that the situations por- 
trayed are real, involving people linked by particular relationships or 
sharing cultural characteristics. The accent placed on human life and society 
in Great Britain is reinforced by the realistic portrayal of situations. (It should 
be emphasized that the accent on social situations is not at the expense of a 
more formal analysis: the Giddens textbook with the most photos also has 
the most graphs of statistical information.) The graphic charts as a device 
confirming the scientific nature of the discussion would seem to counterbal- 
ance the more realistic representations and anticipate questioning of the 
sociological nature of the content. The French reliance on schemas and dia- 
grams, with the near absence of illustrations, fits in with their more abstract 
orientation and the accent on theoretical aspects of the discipline. 

A last type of illustration, humorous drawings, figures in some British text- 
books, usually serving to emphasize an aspect of the phenomena under dis- 
cussion that, though unintended or surprising, may have received the 
attention of sociologists. The use of humorous drawings could also be 
intended to involve the reader and to confirm the idea, put forward by some of 
the texts, that sociology can be fun. Only one of the French texts (Ignasse and 
Génissel, 1999) contains this type of illustration; a small one, on the front cover. 

The inclusion of ever more tables and illustrations is part of a more 
general evolution in format over the period studied. This is particularly 
marked in Britain, but let us begin with the French books. In contrast to 
the trend for British books found by Platt (this issue, pp. 165-182), no ten- 
dency to increase in size can be seen in France; indeed the book with the 
most pages (Cuvillier, at 1099 pp. over the three volumes) is the earliest, 
and the shortest is Ferréol and Noreck (189 pp.). That said, it is true that, 
in keeping with the British tendency, Durand and Weil shows an increase 
in size over its predecessors, as well as an increase in the subject areas pre- 
sented. Among the British texts, the most spectacular growth is in 
Haralambos et al., from 594 pages in 1985 to 1115 in 2000. Although chap- 
ters may not increase in number over time, those on subdisciplinary areas 
certainly do at the expense of those on theory and method. 

The layout of the French books tends to be fairly dense, and many 
highlight parts of the text by the use of bold type. The inclusion of tables, 
increases in space between sections and larger print tends to make later 
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editions look more airy. But this is not the case for all; Berthelot, for 
example, contains no tables or illustrations, and has small, compact print. 
The covers are plain, though variable in colour, showing only essential 
information such as title, author and publisher. Some later editions fig- 
ure an abstract picture, common practice for French sociology books 
aimed at a larger public. The British texts are fairly similar in presenta- 
tion, and not so different from the French ones, except for Giddens and 
Haralambos et al. The original editions of both use larger lettering and 
interline spacing than all other texts. But the most radical change occurs 
in Haralambos et al. (2000) and Giddens (2001). These and their later edi- 
tions are in larger format, with bright colours on the cover. Inside, they 
have two columns per page; headings, subheadings and other features 
are in blue; they also use tables and illustrations liberally. Thus to some 
extent they resemble secondary-school textbooks as they are to be found 
in both countries. Indeed, the only French edition using the two-column 
layout, along with many tables and illustrations, is Sociologie basique 
(Coiffier et aL, 1990), written for sixth formers. Despite these features, its 
general approach to the presentation of sociology resembles that of the 
other French books. 


A Chapter: The Famlly 


It is useful to extend the overall comparison by a closer look at a specific 
chapter. Ideally, this would have been either the introductory chapter or 
a chapter on general theory, but unfortunately neither is found in all the 
books in the sample. In view of this, I have selected the chapter on the 
family, the only one found in all the books consulted (not only those in 
the core sample). The points made in preceding sections about approach, 
presentation and national sociological practice are borne out in these 
chapters; it is therefore unnecessary to dwell on these factors. Instead, 
three points of interest are examined: the theories or types of theories 
applied and the way in which these are integrated into the discussion; 
the themes figuring in the chapters — which is, of course, to some extent 
linked to theoretical perspective; and certain distinctive textual strate- 
gies. The comparison has involved a manual classification of the diverse 
elements, and the use of the computer program ALCESTE to provide 
quantitative analysis of thematic content. As well as revealing patterns of 
diversity, reciprocity and continuity in and between countries and over 
time, this also brings to the fore the idiosyncratic nature of the textbooks; 
despite significant regularities in content and procedure, it becomes 
quite clear that the final choices are made by the persons producing the 
book. (The respective weight of author and publisher is outside our 
scope here.) 
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Theory and Its Integration 

The theories referred to and the ways in which they are introduced into 
the discussion vary. But national regularities can be observed, while sim- 
ilarities by period in time are harder to pinpoint. One pattern of change in 
British texts is that the presentation of theories tends to be cumulative: as 
new perspectives emerge they are added to those already featured. 
Change in French texts is much less systematic and tends to offer analysis 
of new trends affecting the family — also found in British books — rather 
than of cumulative theoretical development. This is due, at least in part, 
to the French texts’ tendency to structure their presentation around a cen- 
tral concept or theoretical approach. 

In general, the British set out to offer a fairly exhaustive coverage of the 
explanations of the family and family life, organized thematically rather 
than around more general theoretical perspectives such as Marxism or 
functionalism, though these always find their place, very often in a sep- 
arate section on theoretical perspectives. Thus Bottomore, after dis- 
cussing kinship systems, mentions anthropological studies using 
evolutionary and functionalist perspectives. The functionalist perspec- 
tive is also examined in Worsley, contrasting it with Marxist analysis. 
Other theories critical of the functionalist approach are also mentioned, 
notably feminist theories. Interactionist approaches do not figure here, 
though they play an important role in other chapters. Haralambos et al. 
also discuss functionalism and Marxism as well as critical views of the 
family, such as those of Cooper and Laing, which owe much to both sys- 
tems theories and interactionist theories. The 2000 edition contains sev- 
eral sections devoted to feminist perspectives. While no theoretical 
section appears in Giddens’s earlier editions, a short one, discussing 
functionalism, feminist approaches and ‘new perspectives’ (Beck and 
Beck-Gernsheim) is introduced in 2001. 

Of the French texts, only Cuvillier and Durand and Weil contain a the- 
ory section as such. Both Cuvillier and Mendras use an anthropological 
approach and have extensive sections on primitive kinship and diverse 
types of family. The texts give figures typical of structural anthropology 
such as that presented in Figure 2. 

The theories in Cuvillier’s section ‘Les Théories de la famille’ are unlikely 
to be recognized as sociological today. We find here ‘la théorie tradition- 
nelle’ stipulating that the monogamous paternal family is the original social 
structure, ‘les théories de la promiscuité’ arguing that primitive families 
were characterized by promiscuity, ‘les théories économiques’ linking fam- 
ily forms and economic conditions, and ‘les théories idéalistes’, in which 
the family is based on a principle rather than on blood ties (totem). Ferréol 
and Noreck adopt a more sociological approach, examining the relation- 
ship between family and society, and discuss change in modern society. 
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They organize their chapter around topics such as ‘the growth in illegiti- 
mate fecundity’ rather than the presentation of theoretical perspectives as 
such. As for Tahon and de Pesloüan, authors of the family chapter in 
Durand and Weil in their section, The Constitution of the Field’, they dis- 
cuss the development of both feminist and Marxist approaches, establish- 

Although the way in which theory is used varies between countries, the 
differences are not as marked as might have been expected. All the same, 
we observe patterns in keeping with the features observed more generally, 
which tend to remain within national boundaries. The general tendency in 
Britain is to consider the family as an institution and to offer explanations 
for various aspects of the family and family life. In earlier books, this is 
revealed in the opening statement, Bottomore (1962: 162) affirming that 
“The individual nuclear family is a universal social phenomenon’, and 
Worsley (1977: 165): The family, with its strengths and weaknesses and its 
possibilities for the future, is today at the centre of a lively and concerned 
debate.’ In earlier editions, Haralambos et al. and Giddens point out the 
importance sociologists have accorded to the study of the family; 
later (2000 and 2001 respectively) their approach has changed. Thus 
Haralambos et al.’s first sentence in the earlier edition, ‘Many sociologists 
have regarded the family as the cornerstone of society’ (Haralambos et al, 
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1985: 325), becomes The family has often been regarded as the cornerstone 
of society” (Haralambos et al., 2000: 503). A similar movement, away from 
the questions sociologists ask towards a more general attitude to a social 
phenomenon, takes place in Giddens. All the authors then concentrate on 
how sociologists have answered these questions, and even Giddens, 
whose structure is the least bound by sociological theory, immediately 
offers definitions of the terms used (kinship, marriage, the family) fol- 
lowed by a section on theoretical perspectives. 

Three out of four French texts begin by situating their discussion in relation 
to sociology as a discipline. While Cuvillier evokes the problems encountered 
in the study of the family, arising from the complexity and diversity of the 
institution, Ferréol and Noreck and Tahon and Pesloüan (in Durand and 
Weil) give priority to the ambiguities in the relation between this field and 
sociology in general. For the former, study of the family is necessarily inter- 
disciplinary; for the latter, the interest of sociologists being relatively recent in 
France, it still needs to gain autonomy as a field of research. In the later edi- 
tion of Durand and Weil, the authors begin by explaining a change in 
approach which has resulted in the modification of the chapter title from 
‘Sociologie de la famille et des rapports sociaux de sexe’ to ‘Sociologie de la 
famille”. The change is in part justified by the need to separate these two 
fields of study, which can be considered autonomous. (But it is noteworthy 
that no new chapter on gender appears elsewhere in the book.) 

Mendras differs from the other French authors in his emphasis on the 
institution itself, his opening: ‘On dit fréquemment que . . .’ would in 
English very much resemble Haralambos's. He goes on to affirm that, 
whereas kinship is said to be the framework of primitive society, the fam- 
ily could be considered the basic cell of modern ones, an idea very simi- 
lar to that put forward by Haralambos et al. With the exception of 
Mendras, then, the French texts emphasize theories of the family while 
the British ones organize their discussion around observable social facts. 


The Themes 

Despite some disparity of thematic content, similar patterns can be 
observed both within national traditions and over time. Some of the sim- 
ilarities and variations apparent on a first reading were confirmed by sub- 
sequent analysis using ALCESTE, which also showed factors previously 
less visible. In both countries, the number of themes increases over time 
(except in Ferréol and Noreck). 

A first theme present in all the British texts, but absent from the Prench, 
is formulated as an answer to the question: Ts the family universal?’ In all 
except Giddens, where the issue has only a few lines, discussion takes up 
several pages; family forms in different cultures are reviewed as are, in 
some books, nuclear and non-nuclear family forms in western societies. 
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Common also to the British texts is discussion of the relation of the family 
to industrial society; all but Worsley adopt a historical perspective, linking 
types of society and family structure. All British authors discuss the func- 
tions of the family, and from 1970 a discussion of dysfunctional aspects fol- 
lows. Lastly, most British texts mention family breakdown (divorce), the 
later ones also giving space to remarriage and ‘new’ types of family. 

Since the French texts are much more likely to structure their discussion 
around a single theme, they contain fewer common features than the 
British. Cuvillier and Mendras accord considerable importance to kinship 
systems; they also have sections on marriage's role in various family 
types, and go on to present the family in modern society. Cuvillier 
explains also that kinship cannot be considered a natural phenomenon 
and must be viewed as a social construct. Ferréol and Noreck base their 
discussion around the relation between family and society (socialization, 
social change, relationship family /society), while the chapter in Durand 
and Weil owes much to Marxist and Marxist-feminist theory, discussing 
social relations — class and gender - affecting family organization and 
with regard to work as a more general phenomenon. 

Some features are common to both countries at a given period. The first 
is the discussion of kinship forms in different cultures at different histor- 
ical periods. We have observed the importance accorded to this aspect by 
Cuvillier and Mendras, and it also has an important place in Bottomore 
and can be said to be characteristic of the earlier books. Where primitive 
family forms are cited by other authors this tends to be as an illustration of 
another point — e.g. the diversity of family forms, or social change — rather 
than for its intrinsic interest. Rupture, divorce and violence within the 
family appear in the later books (especially Giddens, 2001), and are given 
much more space in the British editions. Por divorce this would seem 
consistent with social trends, while violence within families has aroused 
increasing common interest over the last decade. 

In keeping with the trends already observed, the French books present 
sociological or, often, anthropological explanations and analyses of the fam- 
ily and family forms, while in Britain social trends are more likely to provide 
a basis for the discussion. The two later French texts tend to present the ques- 
tions raised as general problems encountered in industrial societies (illus- 
trated in Ferréol and Noreck with reference to statistical data on France); the 
most recent British texts make much of the diversity of family forms, with 
particular emphasis on contemporary Britain as a multicultural society. 


Some Explanations and Conclusions 


A number of explanations can be offered for resemblance and variation 
between manuals. The first of these can be related to the similarities and 
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differences in academic tradition in the two countries. Scientificity, a com- 
mon criterion aimed at by European sociologists (Boudon, 1993), is an 
important preoccupation of all authors. It concerns, among other features, 
the objectivity of the sociologist (in their capacity as sociologists they avoid 
judging the reality studied), the empirical testing of hypotheses and the use 
of disciplinary references, Similarities could also be explained by the sensi- 
tivity of sociological traditions in both countries to American ideas, particu- 
larly in the mid-20th century, when American sociology was important in 
the renewal of flagging French and British traditions. Of course, exchanges 
have also occurred within Europe, which would promote common features. 

As far as differences are concerned, even the simplest French textbooks 
such as Sociologie basique (Coiffier et al., 1990) and Introduction à la sociolo- 
gie (Ignasse and Génissel, 1999) do not link their theoretical explanations 
to everyday life as the British books do. Differing student populations, 
and the commercial interests of publishers, form only part of the expla- 
nation. In Britain, sociology is usually considered to have emerged from 
the empirical tradition of social surveys; until the 1960s, government pol- 
icy was to encourage the applicability of results, and theorizing was often 
considered somewhat suspect (Albrow, 1993: 85-6). This is reflected by 
the textbooks in their insistence on real-life situations, and on the practi- 
cal application of sociological ideas. 

The origins of French sociology are quite different. Pollak (1976: 106) 
argues that it has been dominated by philosophy and history, with a 
resulting predilection for a literary style of expression, the investigation of 
major theoretical questions and the rarity of empirical research (see also 
Lemert, 1981). More recently, Drouard (1989: 71) suggests, two tendencies 
have coexisted: that of social philosophy, linked to Durkheimian thought, 
which fostered a preoccupation with conceptualization and theory, and 
that more sensitive to empirical thought brought in from America, in par- 
ticular by Gurvitch (as from around 1945). The philosophical tradition 
continues to exert considerable influence. In the 1970s, when the first 
stage of the institutionalization of sociology in France was completed 
(Chapoulie, 1991), a large majority of sociologists had a background in 
philosophy and many were trained at the Ecole Normale Supérieure or 
other Hautes Ecoles. Moreover, though many French sociologists spent 
some time in universities in the US, a certain ambivalence towards 
American sociology remained. The empirical and pragmatic import from 
the US was assimilated by the French tradition and adapted to the French 
social and academic context. 

While the texts reflect the national contexts whose sociology they pres- 
ent, they also contain features of a more universal sociological tradition 
and, particularly in Britain, of textbooks as a particular form of presenta- 
tion of sociological knowledge. As far as national traditions are concerned, 
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convergence in presentation and content can be observed, though this may 
vary over time. It is difficult to ascertain, on the basis of such a limited 
study, how far these similarities should be attributed to the textbook tradi- 
tion in itself. The books certainly contain common features, and a certain 
emulation between authors can be observed. Among the characteristics 
crossing national boundaries are the reference to founding fathers and to 
other figures of international standing, certain analytical frameworks and 
disciplinary areas, and a number of criteria of admissibility if sociology is 
to be considered as scientific, such as objectivity, the systematization of 
results, the articulation of the general and the specific and of theory and 
empirical data. Further research would be necessary to confirm the appli- 
cability of these conclusions to sociological practice in general. 


Notes 


1. The French selection inctudes only manuals published in France and excludes 
Francophone publications from elsewhere. 

2 Iwould like to thank Emmanuel Henry for his help in counting various aspects 
of content. 

3. It has been suggested that since Bottomore had spent time in France and main- 
tained strong connections with French sociologists, he may well have been 
influenced by French practice as far as presentation and content are concerned. 
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issue of how to treat the interplay between cosmopolitan and local knowl- 
edges and data. (In other spheres of knowledge, such as the brute facts of 
history or geography, local content is perhaps more obviously needed; in 
sociology, the cosmopolitan nature of the discipline is more built in and 
implicit.) There are difficulties in dealing with this before local sociological 
work has developed sufficiently. One indicator of these problems is the 
very limited use of ‘non-core’ concepts in cosmopolitan sociology. (A locally 
derived exception is the widespread use of the Polynesian ‘taboo’.) But 
there are also commercial considerations. A local market is often small and 
cannot stand too much competition between alternative texts, so that some 
cooperation between the country’s sociology departments is preferred. 

Thus, the whole infrastructure of publishing and academic teaching 
structures sets opportunities and constraints. The history of New Zealand 
sociology texts shows how they have created a path that accommodates 
such constraints. In particular, there has been a steadily increasing peda- 
gogic content and form in presentation that has the effect of distancing the 
texts from the substance of NZ sociology. The successive texts progres- 
sively remove local content in favour of more general material. We start 
with a brief review of some key characteristics of NZ society, and of the 
social research on New Zealand and analysis of NZ society that poten- 
tially might be included in such texts. 


Key Social Characteristics of New Zealand 

New Zealand has some obvious features: it is small (in physical size but 
more especially in population), with a diverse and rugged landscape 
(clean, green and beautiful) and a temperate climate. It is distant from 
Europe, and shares the status of ‘white settler colony’ with the US, 
Canada and Australia (and to a lesser extent, the temperate countries of 
Latin America and South Africa). Large immigration streams from the 
UK, and more recently other sources such as the Pacific, overwhelmed the 
indigenous Maori population. As a semi-periphery country tied econom- 
ically, and to some extent politically and militarily, to its far-distant 
mother country and imperial hub, New Zealand tended to produce pri- 
mary products in exchange for industrial goods and services. 

The general shortage of labour in early New Zealand meant that demands 
such as those for an ‘eight hour day’ — far below the norms back home — were 
(mainly) met, and a drive towards eschewing social distinctions was para- 
mount. In addition, an ideology of egalitarianism (Jack is as good as his mas- 
ter) was reinforced by the material conditions. Affordable land was fairly 
readily available and this at the least allowed labourers to supplement 
wages with vegetables and fruit fairly readily grown in an equable climate. 

Social hierarchies in various forms inevitably continued, but changed. 
For example, a wealthy ‘squattocracy’ reared sheep on leasehold land on 
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the vast South Island tussock plains, with teams of shepherds. But this 
class was cut into by the land reforms of the 1890s. From this time, too, 
there was state action on housing, an early version of an active labour 
market policy, and pensions decreased the hardships of the poor. 

The egalitarian theme continued for well over a century. New Zealanders 
were what might be termed ‘primitive socialists’ (in that this ideology was 
largely unarticulated); they considered it their birthright to receive good, 
straightforward schooling (at least through to secondary level, and with 
cheap availability of tertiary education), good and adequate hospital care 
(and subsidized primary health care through GPs) and were they to fall ill, 
become old or face difficult economic circumstances, they expected the relief 
of an adequate pension and/or reasonable quality state housing. There was 
a flip side to this ‘bargain’ with the state: New Zealanders were really not 
much entitled to ‘complain’ about the services provided, or to launch criti- 
cisms. However, since the standard of provision was adequate and fairly 
uniform across the country, this was not a major drawback. It did lead, 
though, to a stultifying homogeneity, one aspect of which was a ‘tall poppy’ 
syndrome: anyone who excelled was cut down to size through mild criti- 
cism, so there was a premium on keeping talents and differences hidden. 

But although New Zealand was egalitarian in ideology, it was hardly so 
in material circumstances. It might be thought of as a ‘one-class’ society 
rather than a claseless one. It was dominated by a broad layer that mainly 
featured an upper working-class or lower middle-class commonality. 
Attitudes and behaviour tended to conform within narrow ranges shaped 
by a limited range of social institutions (sometimes colloquially referred to 
as ‘rugby, racing and beer’). The prime economic force was agriculture, with 
some import substitution secondary industry sheltering behind consider- 
able import barriers. 

Before the recent major neoliberal ‘reforms’, it had thus long prided 
itself on being markedly egalitarian. However, in the mid-1980s a neolib- 
eral government came to power and rapidly changed the country’s eco- 
nomic organization, with far-reaching social implications. Most of the 
economic protections were stripped away, leaving the economy totally 
exposed to world competition in a situation where its small size meant 
that economies of scale could not readily be derived. Meanwhile, its priv- 
ileged place in the UK market (supplying meat, dairy products and wool) 
was sharply reduced as the UK entered the EU. The social effects included 
a massive increase in inequality, and the clawing back of progress in 
reducing poverty at the lower reaches of the social order, particularly 
occupied by Maori and Polynesian workers who had been brought in 
after the Second World War to work in the factories of what was then a 
steadily expanding economy. Since then, a ‘third way’ government has 
halted further social erosion, but has not reversed it. 
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Sociological Research and Sociology In New Zealand 

The pre-history of social research in New Zealand reaches back to the 
19303, when a considerable amount of educational research was carried 
out and to this was added a small set of community studies and surveys 
carried out by educational and economic sociologists, in the 19508 and 
since, with the research effort broadening over time. More formal sociol- 
ogy was established in the late 1950s and 1960s, and by the end of the 
1960s some 50 academic sociologists were teaching across five sociology 
departments and ‘processing’ several hundred graduands and a much 
larger array of non-sociology majors every year. Since then the structures 
and numbers have been relatively stable, with a slight growth over the 
whole period, steadily increasing credentials of staff, a growing emphasis 
on postgraduate level teaching and some restructuring of departmental 
arrangements more recently. The NZ undergraduate sociology market 
can now probably be estimated at about 1500-2000 students each year — 
not all of whom, of course, will purchase an undergraduate text. 

Over the last decade, the political economy of the overall social research 
scene in New Zealand has expanded very considerably, with more fund- 
ing and the development of an organizational framework including sev- 
eral research centres and networks. As a result, publication volume has 
steadily increased. The research efforts of NZ sociology are spread across 
a wide array of topics, without any marked specialization or international 
visibility (Crothers, 2005; Crothers and Gribben, 1986). 


An Historical Account of the Development 
of NZ Textbooks 


The first NZ sociology textbook is a very interesting chronological outlier, 
written in the 1880s by an inspector of schools (Pope, 1887). The interwar 
period saw several civic textbooks being written, with some containing 
a distinctly sociological perspective across some of their chapters (e.g. 
Condliffe, 1923). The mainstream of NZ sociology texts begins much later. 

The first main text, Social Process in New Zealand, was edited in the late 
1960s by a Canadian sociologist who had spent some time in New 
Zealand, and consisted largely of commissioned chapters whose material 
was culled from research of the time. It weaves together work from a vari- 
ety of contributors on different aspects of the theme of ‘social change’ in 
New Zealand. NZ sociology is presented as being on the cusp of discipli- 
nary development, with the recent rapid increase in student numbers and 
people with the title of sociologist (Forster, 1969). In constructing a new 
NZ sociology, two sources are called upon: experience from Europe and 
the US (presumably brought to New Zealand by people trained there), 
and the local accumulation of (sometimes unconsciously) sociological 
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data from many sources. The book's parts are: demography, community, 
differentiation and attitudes towards research; a meso-scale orientation 
drawing on census and other official information. Only half the chapter 
authors are sociologists, or in NZ universities. Interestingly for the period, 
when paperbacks were less common, the volume was issued in both 
hardback and paperback editions. 

A second text (Webb and Collette, 1973) was again the work of North 
Americans — two American-trained sociologists who came to New 
Zealand soon after finishing their training in a fairly positivist paradigm 
of US sociology. They assembled a collection of data on ‘the basic social 
processes and the effect of the NZ social structure on daily life’ (Webb and 
Collette, 1973: ix). Again, this was largely derived from the existing liter- 
ature; this is an interesting ‘sign of the then times’ when the complexity of 
at least some locally relevant research was not so great that students could 
not read it. The volume is organized around ‘two dominant themes which 
run through the literature . . the bicultural nature of New Zealand . . . and 
. . . the influence of New Zealand’s many immigrants in shaping the 
nation’. However, these two ‘drivers’ are embedded within a reasonably 
systematic sociological framework. 

As well as exhibiting recent sociological writing, the book is interesting 
for the way in which older material — perhaps of more ‘classic’ status — is 
included. In particular, the earliest NZ study published internationally 
(Porterfield and Gibb’s [1960] ‘Occupational Prestige and Social Mobility 
of Suicides in New Zealand’) closes the book. Another excerpt from a clas- 
sic is from David Ausubel’s critique of NZ society. A notable feature is the 
attempt to assemble sociological material key to the understanding of 
NZ society (including Keith Sinclair's famous essay titled “Why Race 
Relations in NZ are Better than in South Africa, South Australia or South 
Dakota’ and the Ritchies’ essay titled ‘Proper Kiwi Mate’). This material 
captures several of the dimensions of the model of NZ society sketched in 
the earlier section, although some is more directly social psychological. 
Commissioned chapters fill the gaps; 20 papers of a total of 43 were writ- 
ten for the volume. Each provides a broad overview of some institutional 
component of NZ society: e.g. social stratification, associations and leisure, 
poverty and social security, and religion. The text is presented as a mobi- 
lization of a more indigenously sourced sociology: 


We found a surprisingly large amount of published material which purports to 
analyse this society, reflecting a wide-reading public in New Zealand and a 
growing overseas interest in New Zealand and her people. Yet, despite the 
amount of literature and the interest manifested in it, there still appeared to us 
to be several significant gaps regarding social phenomena. Of the published lit- 
erature, much is of an impressionistic and discursive nature. There are relatively 
few studies based on sound scientific evidence. (Webb and Collette, 1973: ix) 
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This book is far more extensive in its coverage, and provides a far more 
well-rounded vision of NZ society and its major institutions, than the pre- 
vious one. 

A third volume of this era is less clearly a text, being designed to pull 
together work from a particular conference (Thomson and Trlin, 1973). 
Both editors are local: one remained the professor of geography at Massey 
University, while the second had changed disciplines from geography to 
become a sociology lecturer (a common mode of intellectual migration in 
the earlier days of sociology in New Zealand, fitting well with the 
community theme prevalent in NZ sociology of that period). The chapters 
are arrayed under three headings contained in the subtitle - human 
resources, urban growth and problems of society”. An interesting attempt 
to pull some of its themes together is provided in an epilogue that deploys 
Hauser’s (1969) concept of the ‘chaotic society’ to the social changes 
sweeping NZ society. (Hauser described the chaotic nature of western 
societies as a ‘social morphological revolution’ arising from the four 
highly interrelated ‘components’ of the population explosion, the popula- 
tion implosion (i.e. urbanization), population diversification (‘increasing 
heterogeneity of population in terms of culture, behaviour, values, eth- 
nicity and race’ [Thomson and Trlin, 1973: 198]) and accelerated techno- 
logical and social change.) This model does provide a depiction of NZ 
society, albeit in terms derived from an imported framework. 

These early texts share several characteristics: they are all edited works, 
based on the then-research literature, focus squarely on New Zealand and 
focus on social change. The epilogue of the Thomson and Trlin volume 
points very centrally to the shared theoretical perspective that underlies 
them. All are broadly imbued with what many sociologists would see 
as an (early) Durkheimian approach, indicated by the central interest in 
‘social morphology’: demography, basic social facts, etc. 


The Sequence of Mainstream Texts 
After a gap of a decade, the trajectory of textbook development changes 
and a major new series of texts, continuing until the present, kicks in. 
Under the entrepreneurship of Paul Spoonley, a raft of contributors has 
been marshalled in five successive texts to write chapters on the range of 
topics one might reasonably expect such a text to include. Although mate- 
rial is updated and reordered from time to time, this series has largely 
proceeded quite independently of the research and writing trajectory of 
NZ sociology, although the changes slightly reflect changes in NZ society, 
and also international trends. 

In the first (Spoonley et al, 1982) there are 17 chapters, each reviewing one 
sector of NZ society from the viewpoint of one of the traditional fields of 
sociology. Each contributor was asked ‘briefly to identify central theoretical 
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questions, to explain and illustrate them as simply as possible and to place 
them within the NZ context’ (Spoonley et al, 1982: 7). Compared to earlier 
texts, the material is more packaged in disciplinary terms. 

There are no internal divisions into parts. Nevertheless, there is an 
order that moves from fairly static macro-features of the society to 
processes before relating these two by showing how many social 
processes are framed by institutions concerned with societal change and 
maintenance (here I cite from the introduction to the second in the series): 


The first chapters in the book concern themselves with key institutions: the 
family and community, both urban and rural. They are followed by chapters 
which deal with the structural inequalities which arise from clase, racism and 
ethnicity, and gender. . . . The book then turns to the state and matters of social 
policy and social service delivery in such areas as health and education. Finally, 
the last section of the book includes chapters which focus on ideology and its 
reproduction in forms as various as arts and religion. The last chapter rounds 
off the book by exploring issues of population. 


The introduction and conclusions contextualize the material in relation 
to NZ society (in the first book) and to New Zealand sociology (in subse- 
quent editions). The introduction opens with consideration of national 
identity, especially the tricky issue of identifying those characteristics sep- 
arating New Zealand from other related societies, in line with my intro- 
ductory argument that it should raise questions of where we have come 
from and where we are going; 


. . it raises questions of group and national identity and considers the elements 
and relationships that constitute such identities; and it leads us onto more spe- 
cific questions concerning the nature of power, conflict, structure, change and 
continuity in the local context. (Spoonley et al., 1982: 7) 


The second in the series (Spoonley et al, 1990; 1994) also charts an increas- 
ingly critical tone of sociology, and an interest in confronting policy issues. 
The second book builds on the first: 
But sociology in New Zealand has developed enormously since the early 1980s 
and one of the most exciting features has been the attempt to translate theories, 
concepts and methods from their European or North American origins to a 
New Zealand context. . . . the present book is much more inclusive and New 
Zealand-orientated than its predecessor. (Spoonley et al, 1990: 8) 


In particular, the book rectifies some of the gaps of the previous ver- 
sion by the inclusion of chapters on rural sociology, exploring issues of 
sport and leisure in New Zealand, and discussing media and their 
influence. The derivativeness of much of NZ sociology is admitted, but 
the question of New Zealand’s uniqueness is raised, although not 
answered. 
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There is a particular architecture to the selection of chapter authors. As 
acerbically indicated in a review of one edition (Perry, 1991), these texts 
were constructed on the Noah's ark principle: two writers from each soci- 
ology department. Thus, they would be set as texts in each university cen- 
tre. The apparent discontinuation of this format around the millennium 
ushered in yet a further permutation in terms of format, this time with a 
trio of authors (all from Massey University) setting out in more or less 
integrated style a one-stop sociology textbook that includes both cosmo- 
politan and local material. Although the market had not notably changed, 
clearly editors and publisher thought that this move could be sustained. 

Exploring Society, the fourth and fifth volumes in the sequence 
(McLennan et al, 2000, 2004), aims to transform NZ sociology texts so that 
they are no longer merely providers of NZ material as a supplement to an 
imported general text. Rather, the editor/authors proclaim that they: 


- would like to begin to overcome the customary division in our tertiary insti- 
tutions whereby . . . courses on ‘sociological principles’ on the one hand and 
courses an “New Zealand society’ on the other exist in isolation from one another. 
This book is neither a sociology introduction as such, nor a course on New 
Zealand society, but a sociology for New Zealand students. (McLennan et al., 2000) 


An invitation is issued to the entire New Zealand sociological community 
to adopt this as a collective resource. 

Most of the ‘substantive’ chapters cover international (i.e. western) 
sociological concepts, which are interwoven with occasional NZ 
(although sometimes Australian or US) statistics, and with a reasonably 
lengthy New Zealand excerpt written by another New Zealand sociolo- 
gist that frontally provides NZ illustrative material. These excerpts are 
written in a quite different style from the rest of the book, and are pre- 
sented as ‘Often punchy or argumentative in style, and showing how 
the general issue under discussion can be exemplified, debated and 
made to come alive these inserts give the text diversity and breadth’ 
(Spoonley et al., 1990). The incorporation of far more cosmopolitan con- 
tent seems to be at the cost of local coverage: of the c. 220 references in 
the bibliography, barely 40 are to New Zealand sources. The existing 
material pointed to in the first NZ text is barely apparent; the index 
entry for ‘New Zealand’ has only four references. The distinctively NZ 
aspects of the two most recent texts has shrunk to a small proportion of 
coverage. 

Three main threads run through the book to provide continuity of 
analysis (compared to the more usual textbook ‘one darn thing after 
another’ or ‘the long march through the institutions’): the social and the 
personal, the local and the global, and differences and divisions. A strong 
claim is made for the analytical penetration of this framework: 
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These pairings of terms are guaranteed to give us a handle on just about any 
debate and research finding in sociology today, and indeed the study of society 
is as much about grasping the significance of these themes as it is about absorb- 
ing information on particular substantive topics. (McLennan et al., 2004: v) 


This makes it clear that the book is not presented as having anything to 
do with specially NZ characteristics. Theory and research are mentioned 
as important, especially in guiding the generation of further knowledge. 
After the thematics of the book are introduced, three historical chapters 
on ‘the story of sociology” bracket a presentation of areas of sociology. The 
authors also point to the ‘teacherly’ organization and presentation of their 
text, which includes framing each chapter between chapter aims and ‘study 
questions” and “further reading’ sections. Thus the organization of the book 
is fairly conventional in international terms 


Other Soclology Texts 

Some more recent texts have diverged still further from the mainstream 
sequence described above, and seem to have emerged at a point when 
there was a hiatus in the updating of that series. They pick up on trends in 
international sociology as it departs from more hegemonic models of pres- 
entation of textbook material. Oddly, they take almost opposite tacks in the 
level to which their material is developed. The first — Bell (2001) — is a col- 
lection foregrounding the lived experience of New Zealanders. The text is 
not explicitly framed by pedagogic concerns, and a reader infers that it is 
a textbook only from fleeting references in the introduction. It emphasizes 
‘individual and collective engagement in mainstream culture . . . [in order] 
to provide readers with a substantial background for understanding the 
ways in which the “everyday” is acted out in New Zealand society at this 
time’ (Bell, 2001: 7). Although background social forces are acknowledged, 
the analytical focus is closely on the ordinary, on ‘sites of pleasure and 
resistance’, often taken for granted. Chapters explore the weather, work- 
life, gambling, homes, housework, friendship and relationships, food, con- 
sumer goods, shopping, arts activities, watching sport and encounters 
with death. However, the extent to which this range of activities shows NZ 
distinctiveness or relates to key features of NZ society, such as egalitarian- 
ism or class, is noted only in passing. The final paragraph of the introduc- 
tion indicates how the collection was put together: 


This text also reveals a wide range of research on everyday issues being under- 
taken in New Zealand. Some writers have drawn from their own Phd research, 
some from major funded research projects, and most of us from our teaching 
or general research interests. (Bell, 2001: 12) 


Because of this provenance, the textual material is apparently much more 
closely relate to ongoing sociological work than in the main textbook series. 
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However, this closer linkage is undercut by the need for user-friendliness, 
which requires some ‘dumbing down’ of the material. 

The second text, Sociology for the Asking, edited by two Canadians based 
in New Zealand in the late 1990s (Hird and Pavlich, 2003), is a postmod- 
ern one attempting a (predominantly) poststructuralist stance. It is hard 
to imagine many students having the cognitive skills to grapple with this 
volume, and even professional sociologists would find it difficult to pin- 
point the key thrust of some of the material. A key driver for the book is 
the pointing to ‘the basic role that questions play in formulating a socio- 
logical imagination’ (Hird and Pavlich, 2003: 2): 

The first part, subjective troubles, is concerned with developing sociological 

imaginations that question how we identify ourselves as particular kinds of peo- 

ple. This part tackles the ‘who am I?’ question by suggesting that the T is not a 

fixed, primary being that exists before social interactions, and raises questions: 

‘whose life is it anyway?’ ‘Am I free?’ ‘Am I queer?’ ‘Am I a New Zealander?’ 

And ‘what difference do I make?’ Part 2 concerns ‘Imagining the Social’ with a 

more social focus: ‘is society the opposite of nature?’ ‘is the social dead?’ “Should 

social welfare survive? ‘who decides who lives?’ Part 3 concerns critical sociol- 
ogy, inviting ”. . . the reader to consider specifically the plight of critical imagina- 
tions in the production of sociological knowledge’. ‘Is there justice for young 
people who commit offences? and ‘does academic freedom exist?’ and lastly 
‘can sociologists do critical research?’ (Hird and Pavlich, 2003: 13) 


Chapters include: NZ identity, disability, nature, the social, social welfare, 
living, Maori sovereignty, queer, justice and academic freedom. 

There are also several smaller tributary streams of sociology textbooks 
that present sociology for other audiences or markets. Such content is usu- 
ally a mix of general sociology and that more pertinent to the particular 
audience addressed. These niches have included the larger ones of health 
studies or education studies students, which have generated a considerable 
number of texts. There have also been series in which material related to the 
Polynesian (migrant) population has been presented (for a review of 
the series, see Crothers, 2007), a few more explicitly ideologically-orien- 
tated texts and general collections of social commentaries, as well as some 
on more specialized topics such as social problems or stratification. Finally, 
although in general New Zealand is a recipient rather than a supplier of 
texts, some local writers have written for wider markets.! 


Conclusion 
As opposed to the limited and uneven provision of the 1960s, there is now a 
solid stable of NZ sociology textbooks, although the apparent increase has 
involved a very considerable reliance on one particular stream of production 
— perhaps all that a small and fairly isolated country can afford. Indeed, 
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NZ sociology textbook production is not too dissimilar from that of other 
disciplines locally? The larger size of the Australian market has led to the 
development of a more substantial textbook market there? Interestingly, NZ 
sociology has not drawn on the Australian texts, which would have been 
readily applicable for NZ sociology students. 

Clearly, there has been an evolutionary trend in New Zealand text- 
book writing, towards the gradual ‘emancipation’ of textbooks from the 
research front and also an emancipation from so much reliance on over- 
seas texts, with NZ ones gradually becoming stand-alone texts. The ear- 
lier ones were collections of research articles, and those following had 
chapters by specialists who were both researchers and teachers, whereas 
in the latest manifestation ‘guests’ are reduced to polemical or illustrative 
outbursts. Whereas earlier texts were very much framed within the con- 
text of the New Zealand (broadly sociological) social research envi- 
ronment, later texts cleave to a New Zealand-related but nevertheless 
strongly Eurocentric image of the ‘story of sociology’ as a discipline. 
Perhaps, too, the Noah’s ark principle has broken down and with a local 
maturing of the discipline there has been a little more collective commit- 
ment to pedagogic development across a broader range of sociologists. 

However, despite several texts starting with the key questions of 
explaining the unique characteristics of NZ society, overall there has been 
a failure to develop an adequate conceptualization of NZ society. (This lack 
of a comparative perspective also tends to afflict the research literature and 
NZ sociology more widely.) This is often touched on, but never grappled 
with adequately in any depth. Partly this is because the texts fail to locate 
themselves adequately within a comparative sociology that is developed 
from a macro-sociological perspective; such an approach must begin with 
a focus on societies and cultures and move into the development of a 
typology within which various societies including the host society can be 
‘placed’. This conceptualization, then, needs to be mobilized to draw atten- 
tion to the NZ specificities in the ways in which our institutions, social 
groupings and social life are shaped by this macro-situation, and how in 
turn local action can shape the contours of NZ society. (Local sociologies 
also, of course, need to attend to the extent to which societal boundaries 
are in fact closed/open and to the nature and range of the relationships 
between the society and others in the world system.) The micro-sociological 
focus of many American texts, which provide the broad international 
model of sociology textbooks, is a poor conceptual foundation on which to 
build a comparative framework, largely because the vicissitudes of micro- 
level social life are not incredibly different from society to society. Since the 
NZ texts are little influenced by American models, they have also escaped 
this emphasis and to some extent the consequent limitation, but have yet 
to frame sociological content around a more explicit model of NZ society 
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that would include careful examination of the features described in the 
background section of this article. 


Notes 


1. These include major undergraduate texts on urban sociology (Thorns, 2002) 
and smaller texts concerned with particular theorists (Crothers, 1987) or theo- 
ries (Crothers, 1996). A mainly NZ-written text edited by Matthewman et al. 
(2007) is being marketed by Palgrave as a replacement to the very successful 
UK textbook series produced by Haralambos et al. This text is organized 
around the usual topic areas in a sociology text, but with each chapter titled 
with an appropriate gerund (e.g. ‘governing’). 

2 The New Zealand textbook profiles of various cognate disciplines provide illu- 
minating comparisons. For instance, NZ political science has, along broadly 
similarly lines, but perhaps in more organized fashion, long provided a set of 
texts updated every two to three years: one a reader drawing on a range of 
chapter authors (or sometimes textual material) and the other a sole authored 
text; the editors and authors have differed over time. In addition, a wide range 
of supplemental texts have appeared from time to time, especially some that 
focus on reproducing pertinent NZ political (or international relations) docu- 
ments, or on a particular election. Perhaps politics has a steadier stream of stu- 
dents and is more focused in its subject matter and approach on a particular set 
of institutions, but some of the drive to the regular updating of texts is the 
dynamics of actual politics in which parties and governments are regularly 
changed — requiring political science texts to change to reflect the changing 
circumstances 


3. There are interesting comparisons to be drawn with Australian textbook pub- 
lishing. A crucial contrast is in terms of market size. Already by the mid-1970s, 
Australian publishers (particularly the series published by the Australian office 
of Allen and Unwin) were able to produce a stable of local textbooks covering 
a wide range of sociology specialities: the ‘takeoff’ of local sociology had been 
achieved (at least in the student marketplace). Since then this array of texts has 
been replenished. 

Given the close links between the two societies it might have been expected 
that New Zealand coverage and authors would also be involved in Australian 
texts, and that these would then have been adopted in New Zealand. One exam- 
ple is instructive. In the first book in the Allen and Unwin series, the urban soci- 
ology text covered both Australia and New Zealand (Kilmartin and Thorns, 
1978). However, the second in the series (Kilmartin et al, 1985) appeared with 
only Australian content — apparently NZ content was not saleable on the other 
side of the Tasman — although the NZ author (Thorns) was kept on the writing 
team. So, New Zealand was unable to key into any advantages of a joint mar- 
ket, and the two neighbouring countries have remained separate in terms of 
textbooks. 
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abstract: In the history of an academic discipline, it takes a while before a text- 
book production appears. In Sweden, a body of sociological textbooks began to 
develop in the 19508. Sociology had become an independent university discipline 


in 1947 with a chair, given to Torgny T. Segerstedt, and a department at Uppsala 
University, followed gradually by the universities in Lund, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg and, somewhat later, Umeå. The participating authors and the areas 
covered in the first textbook can be read as an image of the state of Swedish soci- 
ology by that time. But textbooks can also serve a purpose in the disciplinary for- 
mation process itself. This article discusses the role and use of textbooks, course 
literature and syllabuses in the defining and boundary-work of the new Swedish 


university discipline of sociology. 
keywords: disciplinary formation + introductory textbooks + Swedish sociology 


In the history of an academic discipline, it takes a while before textbook 
production starts. Even though the content of a textbook might be con- 
tested, in some way textbooks signify a certain level of establishment of 
the discipline; at the least, the need for textbooks is connected to the exis- 
tence of a certain number of students. 

This seems to hold for the case of sociology in Sweden. In the 1950s, a 
body of Swedish introductory textbooks in sociology began to develop. 
Sociology had become an independent university discipline in 1947 with 
a chair, held by Torgny T. Segerstedt, and a department at Uppsala 
University, soon followed by the universities of Lund, Stockholm, 
Göteborg and Umeå. The first Swedish textbook, Sociologi by Boalt et al. 
(1951), can be seen as a marker of the state of Swedish sociology. By that 
time, the number of students in sociology courses numbered 105 in 
Stockholm, 59 in Uppsala, 43 in Lund and in Góteborg only 10 (Tegen and 
Rundblad, 1951). 
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But textbooks can also serve a purpose in the disciplinary formation 
process itself. This process is an ongoing enterprise, but surely more vivid 
in times of great change for a discipline. For example, when a subject is 
being institutionalized into a university discipline, boundaries need to be 
determined both internally, towards competing conceptions of the core 
of the subject, and externally, towards neighbouring disciplines as well as 
extra-academic authorities (Gieryn, 1983). Boundary-work and boundary- 
speech can from this perspective be analysed, as noted by Shapin (1992: 
335), ‘not simply as indications of how things are but also as instrumen- 
talities actively used to maintain social and cultural realities, to shift them 
in some desired direction, to say “good” and “bad” ’. Textbooks can be 
seen as boundary-speech and the choice of course literature as such, 
boundary-work. 

In this article, I examine Swedish introductory textbooks in sociology in 
the context of disciplinary formation. By focusing on the decades around the 
establishment of sociology as a university discipline in Sweden im the 1940s, 
I discuss the role and use of textbooks, course literature and syllabuses in the 
defining and determining of boundaries of the new discipline. 


Early Introductions 


A few general introductions to sociology had been published in Swedish 
before internal textbook production started. A translation of Morris 
Ginsberg’s Sociology (1934) appeared in 1936, and one of René Maunier’s 
Introduction à la sociologie (1938) in 1946. A book on the history of sociology 
by the Swedish-speaking Finn Rafael Karsten was published in both 
Finland and Sweden in 1945. In the preface, Karsten notes the lack of text- 
books in sociology, a deficit that his book aimed to supply. But neither 
Karsten’s book nor those by Ginsberg or Maunier were actually used as 
course literature in courses in sociology after 1945. When Karsten's book 
was published, the reception among Swedish sociologists was negative, not 
to say hostile. Segerstedt (1945) gave a critical review titled ‘Curious 
History’, in which he argued that Karsten’s book did not cover the history 
of sociology but the history of social theory more generally. One disciple of 
Segerstedt, Georg Karlsson, was even more critical. Only a small part of the 
book was about sociology at all, he claimed, and he questioned Karsten’s 
aim to fill the need for a textbook in sociology by rhetorically asking: ‘How 
can the professor believe that he supplies the shortage by writing a history 
of sociology?’ (Karlsson, 1946: 60). 

Here we can see that history was not seen as an important part of socio- 
logical teaching at the time. What, then, were considered important areas? 
And what books were used as textbooks in the early years? This can be 
seen by looking at syllabuses offered at the universities.’ In Uppsala, in 
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1948, Zeleny’s (1937) Practical Sociology was prescribed as an introduction 
that should preferably be read before the actual studies began. The course 
then started with Adams’ (1938) Knowledge and Society and Linton’s (1945) 
The Cultural Background of Personality. This was followed by literature 
divided under the headings of social psychology, general theory, method- 
ology and special areas. Of the 12 books in the single-semester introduc- 
tory course, two were Swedish and the rest were in English, two published 
in Britain and eight in the US. 

In the syllabus for the introductory course in sociology in Lund, none 
of the introductory books mentioned were used. The areas covered were 
general theory, social psychology, methodology, sociology of culture, 
anthropology of culture, popular movements, urban and rural sociology 
and criminology. Of the 12 books listed in Uppsala and the 10 in Lund, 
only the two categorized as general theory, Ogburn and Nimkoff (1947), 
Handbook of Sociology, and Sorokin (1928), Contemporary Sociological Theories, 
were the same. 

Only one of these five aforementioned books, Ogburn and Nimkoff 
(1947), can be found in the Stockholm literature list for 1949. When look- 
ing at the reading list from 1952, it is clear that Boalt et al. (1951) has 
replaced Ogburn and Nimkoff. Judging from the order of the areas in the 
syllabus in 1949 as well as 1952, neither book was used as a primary intro- 
duction. First, students had to do a short course in statistics. That was fol- 
lowed by theory and methodology, social psychology, Ogburn and 
Nimkoff or Boalt and then the development of Swedish society, family 
sociology and some eligible special areas. 

The differences between the universities are thus considerable. Some of 
the areas covered are similar; theory, methodology and social psychology 
appear everywhere, and history of sociology appears nowhere. The low 
interest in traditional accounts of sociology has been noted before: “This 
“modern” Swedish sociology developed without contact with the older tra- 
ditions: Marx and Weber, as well as the domestic “classical” sociologists, 
were badly represented on the reading-lists of the new departments’ (Boalt 
and Abrahamsson, 1977: 103; see also Larsson and Wisselgren, 2006). 

Looking at the divergent literature, one notices that the literature in 
Stockholm had a broader social scientific character. Compared to 
Uppsala and Lund, more studies on Swedish society, by Swedish 
social scientists in economic history, political science as well as social 
policy, were included. This multidisciplinary tendency might have to do 
with the closeness to central political and administrative institutions in 
the Stockholm milieu. At Uppsala, the dominance of American literature 
was very strong, significantly stronger than in Lund or Stockholm. 
Methodology was an important area at all universities, especially in 
Stockholm. 
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With knowledge about the disciplinary formation process in Sweden, 
with personal rivalry and competition to define sociology, the dissimilar- 
ities have certain implications. For these to be understood, we need a pic- 
ture of the process of formation of the discipline in Sweden. 


The Establishment of Soclology In Sweden 


The first chair in sociology in Sweden was created at Góteborg University 
College in 1903. It was combined with political economy and was held by 
Gustaf Steffen, an evolutionary-oriented sociologist in the circle of classi- 
cal sociologists at the turn of the century. But when Steffen retired in 1929, 
nobody could be found with qualifications in both subjects, and a politi- 
cal economist was chosen as his successor. Thereby, sociology was with- 
drawn from Göteborg and was not an independent subject anywhere in 
Sweden (Lindberg and Nilsson, 1996). It was, though, possible to study it 
within ‘practical philosophy”, a branch of philosophy that also included 
ethics, aesthetics and legal philosophy. In many ways, Swedish sociology 
must be said to have developed out of philosophy. The first generation of 
sociologists all had their training in philosophy, the first professor came 
from a chair in philosophy and there was close cooperation between the 
two disciplines even after sociology had become an autonomous disci- 
pline (Dahlström, 1991). 

In the 1930s, a growing interest in sociology can be seen in practical phi- 
losophy as well as in other contexts, both academic and non-academic. 
International influences and the contemporary Swedish society inspired 
discussions about the significance and presumed use of sociology. At 
Lund University, philosophers like Gunnar Aspelin and Einar Tegen 
taught sociology and showed interest in American sociological ideas. 
There was also Fritz Croner, sociologically educated in Germany, who 
based his seminars on new American ideas rather than on the classical 
paradigm he previously worked in (Nilsén, 1997). 

In Stockholm, a lively research milieu was established around the Social- 
institutet, the first educational institute for social workers in Sweden, and 
the Institute of Social Science, where social research was pursued. The econ- 
omist Gunnar Myrdal was engaged there, and soon he became the man- 
ager. Inspired by American ideas of social science, he was soon advocating 
a sociological perspective. Through his initiative, sociology was taught at 
Stockholm University College in the 1930s. Though never realized, a pro- 
posal was raised that sociology might be combined with the new chair of 
political science there (Andreen and Boalt, 1987; Blanck, 2004; Craver, 1991). 

Demands for sociology and social science can also be noticed in wider 
contexts. One early expression is the decision by the government to estab- 
lish a specific social science degree in 1935. In the same decade, new chairs 
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in the social sciences were established at Stockholm University College, for 
example in political science, statistics, economic history and pedagogy. The 
Stockholm academic milieu seems to have favoured a quick response to 
the societal interest in social science, and social development itself seems 
to have favoured questions that sociology was expected to deal with. A 
need for scientific knowledge about contemporary society was articulated 
and was linked with the demands for sociology (Larsson, 2001). 

To a large extent, the ideas that were seen as new and promising came 
from America. Still, the advocates of these ideas thought that, put into 
practice, they would do especially well in Sweden. Owing to the specific 
character of the nation with a limited size, a homogeneous population 
and strong state authority together with a long tradition of civil service 
and progressive social legislation, the whole nation could be considered a 
social laboratory where social science, with its increasing body of knowl- 
edge and new scientific methods, could provide a basis for a more effec- 
tive social and economic policy. Moreover, by functioning as a social 
social laws. In this way, sociology was connected. with modernity and a 
promising future (Eyerman and Jamison, 1992). 

One idea was that sociology might lead to a change of society. Some 
hoped that the sociological image could be the basis of a Marxist view of 
society. Another idea was that it could contribute to research in other social 
scientific disciplines. Thus sociology could be seen as a kind of supporting 
discipline, a perspective to apply to other research, or maybe a technique or 
a method like that of statistics. The idea that sociology was a fusion of the 
disciplines of social science, a general social science, did also occur. Thus 
views on the meaning of sociology were quite divergent (Larsson, 2001). 

In 1938, the growing interest in sociology acquired a pronounced mani- 
festation. A parliamentary resolution said that one of the chairs in philo- 
sophy (which meant practical philosophy) should have a sociological 
concentration. This was an official mark of the importance given to sociol- 
ogy. The interest in sociology and social science continued to grow in the 
1940s, and the measures taken were soon considered insufficient. The 
organization of the social sciences was further debated and in many ways 
their domain was strengthened. The expansion of social sclence at the uni- 
versities was motivated mainly by societal considerations; it was said that 
the increase in state activities had caused a strong need for social and eco- 
nomic education. Democratic aspects were also brought up (Nybom, 1997). 

In 1946, at last, the so-called Social Science Research Committee was 
able to present a proposal to establish sociology as a new discipline at the 
universities (SOU, 1946). The need was presumed to be so great that the 
fastest way to establishment was chosen: the chairs in practical philoso- 
phy were divided and the holders were offered a choice. Segerstedt, who 
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had also been a member of the Social Science Research Committee, 
switched his chair from practical philosophy to sociology, while his col- 
league in Lund, Ake Petzäll, chose to remain a philosopher. 

In 1947, sociology departments were established at the two state uni- 
versities, led by Segerstedt in Uppsala and by senior lecturer Bertil 
Pfannenstill in Lund. At Stockholm University College, a sociology 
department was created in 1949, led by Gunnar Boalt At Góteborg 
University College, however, sociology remained a part of practical phi- 
losophy until 1959. When finally separated from philosophy, the depart- 
ment was led by Edmund Dahlstróm as professor from 1960. The 
university colleges in Stockholm and Göteborg were reconstructed as uni- 
versities in the 1950s. In the 1960s, the fifth Swedish university was estab- 
lished in Umea, where a chair and a department in sociology were created 
and Karlsson was installed as professor in 1966. 


Soclology and Philosophy 


The closeness to philosophy was of some importance to the formation of 
the new discipline. The first generation of sociologists all had their train- 
ing in practical philosophy; they had chosen to concentrate on sociology 
and later to turn to the new discipline. In some ways, this meant a strong 
continuity (Segerstedt, 1955). But another picture emerges from the course 
literature, showing a surprisingly sharp distinction between sociology in 
the new disciplinary setting and sociology within philosophy. The num- 
ber of sociological textbooks necessarily differed, since philosophy also 
included several other areas, but there are further significant differences. 
Different authors were introduced, and former classics abandoned. There 
is a striking switch of international influences, mainly consisting of a 
reorientation from European to Anglo-American theories. The curriculum 
was thus abruptly changed in the new disciplinary setting. 

The Uppsala syllabus for practical philosophy in 1942 shows that sociol- , 
ogy was a significant part of the course. Before 1945, the suggested literature 
differed for a student aiming for a bachelor degree and a student aiming for 
a social science degree. Four out of 17 textbooks in practical philosophy were 
sociological (inchiding social psychology and social anthropology) in the 
requirements for a bachelor degree, while seven out of 17 were for the social 
science degree. Three books are identical in the practical philosophy syllabus 
of 1942 and the sociology syllabus of 1948: Durkheim’s (1895, 8th edn 1927) 
Les régles de la méthode sociologique, Sorokin's (1928) Contemporary Sociological 
Theories and Malinowski’s (1926) Crime and Custom in Savage Society. 

When sociology had become an independent discipline, it was no longer 
included in practical philosophy and no sociological books were listed in 
the practical philosophy syllabus in 1948. One book in social psychology 
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could still be found, though: Ginsberg’s (1921) The Psychology of Society. But 
social psychology was an important part of the sociology curricula as well, 
not surprisingly since it was one of Segerstedt's strongest interests. 

The boundary between the two disciplines of practical philosophy and 
sociology was not obvious, and surely the result of some negotiations. 
Social anthropology (Malinowski) seems to have followed sociology 
through the disciplinary reformulations, while social psychology both 
remained a part of practical philosophy and was included in sociology. 
The splitting of practical philosophy in Uppsala was in accord with the 
wish of the persons involved, and was not accompanied by any conflict. 
In the chair in practical philosophy, Segerstedt was followed by his former 
assistant Ingemar Hedenius and further relationship between the disci- 
plines was characterized by close cooperation. Nor was the establishment 
of a discipline of sociology a matter of conflict in this sense between prac- 
tical philosophy and sociology in the other universities. 

In Lund, sociology became an independent discipline in 1948, but since 
the professor in practical philosophy did not wish to switch subject, no 
sociology chair was created until the mid-1950s. In the syllabus for prac- 
tical philosophy sociology was just a minor part, presumably reflecting 
Petzäll’s lower interest compared with Segerstedt. The Department of 
Sociology was led by senior lecturer Bertil Pfannenstill, who had also 
been a philosopher before. The establishment of sociology in Lund seems 
to have been less explosive than in Uppsala and Stockholm, maybe due to 
the geographical distance from central political institutions, and the lack 
of the status that a professor would have provided. 

The governmental decision in 1947 to create chairs and departments in 
sociology applied initially only to the two state universities. Things con- 
tinued to work as before at the university colleges in Stockholm and 

. In Góteborg, sociology remained a part of practical philosophy 
to the end of the 1950s. The professor of philosophy, Gunnar Aspelin, 
offered two alternatives in the study of practical philosophy, one oriented 
towards ethics and philosophy of religion, and one with a focus on sociol- 
ogy and theory of the state. They differ significantly from Uppsala. Here 
can be found several German works: Ferdinand Ténnies’ (1887, 1926 edn) 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Robert Michels” (1911, 1925 edn) Zur 
Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie and, for the social sci- 
ence degree, Leopold von Wiese's (1928) Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde. Algo, 
some French books besides Durkheim were included. The reading list 
changed dramatically in 1952. In 1949, Aspelin left his chair and the 
process of finding a successor was problematic. Meanwhile, Sven 
Wermlund, an Uppsala philosopher specializing in social psychology, 
functioned as examiner, and he continued to examine practical philosophy 
when a new professor, Ivar Segelberg, had been installed. His influence is 
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seen in the new reading list. All the German and French books have 
been removed. Instead, Wermlund’s own social psychological works, 
Människan som samhallsvarelse (1951) and Samvetets uppkomst (1949), were 
included as well as some small books by another Uppsala sociologist, 
Karlsson, and several American books. 

The professor of practical philosophy in Stockholm, Einar Tegen, offered 
three alternatives in the study of practical philosophy: one focused on 
value theory, one on theory of law and the state and one sociological. Soon 
the sociological alternative was the most popular among students. The syl- 
labus there was not as specific on course literature as those at the other uni- 
versities. Books to read were suggested together with several alternatives. 
Here you can find British and American literature as well as German and 
French. In 1949, sociology became an independent subject of study; Tegen 
remained examiner for the higher grades, but Boalt examined the lower 
grades. The syllabus now looked completely different, and what is most 
striking is the increased focus on methodology. 

This comparison between practical philosophy and sociology concerns 
all the literature used in the courses for different degrees, and not only 
books especially produced as textbooks. If we look more specifically at the 
books used as introductions, the picture does not change dramatically. 
None of the books used in Uppsala mentioned earlier - Zeleny (1937), 
Adams (1938), Sorokin (1928) nor of course the yet unpublished Linton 
(1945) and Ogburn and Nimkoff (1947) — were used as introductions to 
sociology within practical philosophy in the early 1940s. Instead we find 
authors like Ginsberg (1936), Maclver (1937) and Freyer (1931). 


Syilabuses In the Disciplinary Formation 


Comparing the textbooks used at the four Swedish universities, there 
were apparently differences reflecting the directors’ varying interests. But 
at all of them, the syllabus changed when sociology was separated from 
philosophy and became an independent discipline. These differences can 
also be related to generation. There was an older generation of professors 
of practical philosophy with strong interests in but also a broader idea of 
sociology, i.e. Aspelin and Tegen. Many in the next generation, trained as 
practical philosophers but becoming professional sociologists, chose a 
narrower conception of sociology. To them, reading the right books and 
avoiding the wrong were considered important. It has also been noticed 
that the tone of intellectual discourse was sharpened after the Second 
World War, not only in sociology (Bengtsson, 1991; Nordin, 1984). 

The similarities between the different university courses in sociology 
increased in the 1950s. This was not an automatic process, though. A 
common opinion on important and relevant literature for teaching 
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was the result of a struggle over the aims and directions of sociology. 
Segerstedt, being the first and, for some time, the only professor of soci- 
ology in Sweden, had the most influential position. His views dominated 
in Uppsala, but also affected sociologists at other universities. In the 
Social Science Research Committee as well as in other contexts, Segerstedt 
demonstrated a certain conception of how sociology was to be under- 
stood and pursued, and his view was supported by other leading sociol- 
ogists (Segerstedt, 1955; SOU, 1946: 80-1). Sociology was to be recognized 
not as a general but as a specialized discipline, alongside other disciplines 
of social science. Its object was to study modern society and its social con- 
ditions, preferably in Sweden. The method of study was to be scien- 
tifically empirical, which, above all, meant quantitative field surveys. 
Sociology should also be of the American kind rather than the German 
or French varieties, which were seen as non-scientific and speculative. 
George A. Lundberg, a strictly positivistic American sociologist of 
Swedish origin, was presented as a role model. The reorientation from 
German cultural influence to an Anglo-American one, which had been 
going on since the early 20th century and was heavily reinforced after 
the Second World War, affected Swedish intellectual life in many ways, 
maybe philosophy and the social sciences in particular (Shands et al, 
2004; Sórlin, 1994). 

Defining the object and method of Swedish sociology should to a great 
extent be seen as determining its boundaries in order to distinguish it from 
other, closely related disciplines and to create an exclusive sociological 
domain (Gieryn, 1999). When it was said that sociology was an empirical sci- 
ence ing to modern society, its domain was defined as the western 
world of present times, thus delimiting it from ethnography and history as 
well as from ethnology. Sociology should not deal specifically with the farm- 
ing population or any other individual group, but with the conditions for 
groups in general. Moreover, sociology should not be historical. While eth- 
nology used a diachronic perspective in its focus on the study of the trans- 
fer of culture through generations, sociology should maintain a synchronic 


conditions where the empirical principle would strengthen its boundaries. 
‘Empirical science’ was given a certain interpretation by Swedish sociolo- 
gists and was associated with the use of quantitative methods. In that way, 
‘empirical’ was partly understood as ‘not qualitative’ (Larsson, 2001). 
There were other conceptions of the implications of sociology, but the 
advocates of those ideas were soon effectively marginalized. It can be said 
that Segerstedt’s conception of sociology won the struggle, especially if 
Stockholm sociology is included in the same line. Certainly, there were 
differences between the Uppsala and Stockholm sociologies, but it was 
one more of a difference of degree than of kind. When in the mid-1950s 
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Boalt and Gósta Carlsson from Stockholm took up the chairs of sociology 
in Stockholm and Lund, all the Swedish chairs were held by advocates 
of a mainly quantitative sociology with a social psychological basis 
inspired by the positivism of Lundberg. This trend was strengthened 
when Dahlström and Karlsson took up the new chairs in Göteborg and 
Umeå in 1959 and 1966. 

Swedish sociology of the mid-1950s can be considered quite homoge- 
neous, distinctly defined, but also quite narrow (Fridjónsdóttir, 1991). 
This might very well be considered as a successful concept for an estab- 
lishment strategy (see Shapin, 1992). An important part of this strategy 
was to present sociology as new, scientific and necessary to modern 
Sweden. By attaching to American influences, the status of sociology as a 
completely new subject could be asserted. Deviations from this norm 
were associated with German influence and unscientific speculation, and 
hardly tolerated. The dichotomizing rhetoric that was used helped to 
develop a kind of internal logic. By making choices of role models, object 
of study, theory and method differing from the opposite tradition, the 
excellences of the desired sociology were stressed. I have argued that this 
‘dichotomizing rhetoric’ had a specific influence on the actors’ thinking 
and reasoning, which contributed to a successful institutionalization of 
sociology. The rhetoric had the result that even well-founded individual 
objections were associated with phenomena that nobody was interested 
in: pro-German attitudes, backwardness and non-science. By describing, 
defining and legitimating sociology in terms of opposites, empirical 
rather than speculative, American rather than continental, quantitative 
rather than qualitative, it was indeed emphasized that the discipline of 
sociology was new, scientific and necessary for a modern and progressive 
community like Swedish society (Larsson, 2001). 


A Swedish Body of Textbooks 


After this analysis concentrated on the establishment period of the disci- 
pline, let us turn to the Swedish introductory textbooks in sociology. 
Sociologi by Boalt et al.? (1951) must be regarded as the first. Boalt was at 
the Department of Sociology at Stockholm University College; eight of the 
16 chapters were written by him. Three of the remaining chapters were 
by Edmund Dahlstróm, like Boalt active in the social science milieu at 
Stockholm University College. Another chapter was by Roland von Euler, 
also from this setting. Two other authors were from Uppsala, Karlsson 
(two chapters) and Bengt Rundblad (one chapter). The sixth author, of one 
chapter, was Erland von Hofsten, statistician and head of the National 
Board of Health and Care. Apart from Von Hofsten, all the authors were 
active sociologists in the academic milieux of Stockholm or Uppsala, and 
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at the start of successful academic careers. All except von Euler later 
gained professorships in sociology, Boalt in Stockholm 1954, Dahlström in 
Göteborg 1960, Karlsson in Umeå 1966 and Rundblad in Göteborg 1976. 

The first chapter in the book presents some sociological concepts. Then 
follow chapters on ‘The Group’, ‘Status’, ‘Social Classes’, ‘Family and 
Marriage’, The Sociology of School’, ‘Religious Behaviour’, “The Work 
Group’, Military Service’, “The Time Factor’, ‘Social Maladjustment”, 
‘Urban Sociology’, ‘Rural Sociology’ and ‘Neighbourhood Planning’. At 
the end of the book follow two ‘special problems’: “The Concept of Need 
in Social Planning’ and ‘Some Basic Statistical Concepts’. Some areas, like 
the people’s movements, were omitted, with the argument that they had 
already been treated elsewhere (Boalt et al, 1951: 7). The chapter by 
Von Hofsten, ‘Some Basic Statistical Concepts’, is given a somewhat sup- 
plementary position at the end of the book. As the titles indicate, some 
chapters are based on sociological concepts, while others are more tied to 
institutions in society. The chapters are theoretically aimed and not empir- 
ical descriptions of contemporary Swedish society, even though there has 
been an obvious ambition to use examples from the Swedish context. 
References are given to both Swedish and foreign, mostly American, soci- 
ological studies, but they are not too numerous. 

This textbook straight away became used in sociology courses at the 
Swedish universities. In the decades to come, it was followed by others. 
All books published in Sweden are listed in Svensk bokkatalog. A huge 
majority of the books listed are in Swedish, by Swedish authors or by for- 
eign authors translated into Swedish. But now and then, and more often 
in recent decades, books in English or some other language occur. The 
books are presented both alphabetically and systematically, and from the 
1940s sociology can be found as a specific category. From the publications 
catalogued as sociology, a list of introductory textbooks published in 
Swedish by Swedish or foreign authors from 1951 to 1980 can be com- 
piled. After closer examinations of the books in libraries, the list estab- 
lished is shown in Table 1. 

Included in the list are books that, according to prefaces, introductions 
or editors’ presentations, claim to introduce sociology to university stu- 
dents or to a more general audience, but not books for schools for younger 
people. Not included in this list are textbooks on social psychology, soci- 
ological methods or any other particular part of the sociological field. 

The textbooks produced in the 1950s were all by Swedish authors. 
Among representatives for sociology by that time, attention was being 
paid to the lack of sociological literature in Swedish and literature that 
considered, or used examples from, Swedish social conditions. This was 
seen as a problem, or a gap that needed to be filled (Boalt, 1995; see also 
Dahlstróm, 1959). The ambition to produce textbooks of Swedish origin, 
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Table 1 Introductory Textbooks in Sociology in Swedish 1951-80 








Published 

in Sweden Author Translated Editions and reprints 
1951 Boalt et al 

1954 Gráby 

1957 Boalt 5 up to 1968 
1959 Dahlstrôm (ed.) 4 up to 1969 
1960 Boalt et al 2nd in 1966 
1962 Allardt and Littunen Y 11 up to 1988 
1965 Boalt 2nd in 1969 
1967 Aubert Y 5 up to 1974 
1967 Asplund (ed.) 6 up to 1978 
1968 Segerstedt 

1969 Berger Y 13 up to 2003 
1969 Inkeles Y 2nd in 1974 
1972 Worsley et al. Y 4 up to 1981 
1973 Israel 2nd in 1984 
1973 Aron, Vol 1 Y 2nd in 1980 
1974 Aron, Vol 2 Y 5 up to 1982 
1974 Giner Y 

1978 Y 4 up to 1991 
1979 Aubert Y 





dominant in the 1950s, continued in the 1960s, while translations of 
Finnish or Norwegian textbooks also appeared. The number of reprints 
shows that these were widely used: Allardt and Littunen were published 
in 11 editions or reprints between 1962 and 1988 and Aubert in five 
between 1967 and 1974. In the 1970s, translations of international sociolo- 
gists became common (Aron, 1973, 1974; Berger, 1969; Giner, 1974; Inkeles, 
1969; Worsley et al., 1972) and only one Swedish author of a new general 
textbook in sociology (Israel, 1973) can be found. 

One thing worth notice in some of the early textbooks (Dahlström, 1959; 
Gráby, 1954) is that they have prefaces not by the author, editor or pub- 
lisher, as one would expect, but by Segerstedt. His position as the first and 
thereby most distinguished professor of sociology in Sweden gave a book 
with a preface from his pen a certain legitimacy. In later editions of 
Dahlstróm's book, the preface by Segerstedt was removed. When the 
book had reached popularity enough to get reprinted, the preface had 
probably fulfilled its mission. 

Four of the books listed are by Boalt. If introductions in more specific 
areas of the sociological field are included, it becomes even more obvious 
that Boalt was the most industrious writer of introductory works in soci- 
ology and social psychology. During the 1950s and 1960s, he produced 
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more than 20 textbooks in these areas, new editions uncounted. In a 
retrospective article, Boalt points out that at least partly there was an eco- 
nomic interest behind his textbook writing. Some of his books were 
rewritten series of lectures that he had given at Stockholm University 
College or the Social Institute. Others were edited by him, and consist of 
chapters by different authors. The formula was simple, according to him: 
‘You take a good foreign textbook on some opportune special area, 
rearrange the content slightly, illustrate the thoughts by Swedish statisti- 
cal material and come up with some new theoretical aspects to spice the 
content with.” (Boalt, 1995: 46) 

Dahlstróm (1959) is the first textbook that clearly claims to be for uni- 
versity students, although Segerstedt in his preface denies that the book 
is exclusively academic. He believed that the book ‘should get a much 
wider spread among persons involved in social care or other community 
service” (Dahlström, 1959: vi). Gráby's book does not at all claim aca- 
demic status; it was published in a series for adult education, described 
by the publisher in the blurb as aiming to ‘meet the need of textbooks for 
the studies of adults at home as well as in study circles’ (Gráby, 1954). 
Gräby is not unique in aiming for a wider or more general audience. 
Many of the books listed are not very specific about their target group. 
Because of the limited, though growing, number of sociology students, it 
was probably important for economic reasons to reach wider groups of 
readers. Boalt et al. (1960) is, for example, said to be ‘a book for those 
who like to discuss and ponder’, probably quite an extensive group. 


Conclusion 


When sociology was separated from the discipline of practical philoso- 
phy and became an autonomous discipline, the syllabuses were 
reformed. The more philosophical sociology with its European roots, 
which had been accommodated in the discipline of philosophy, was 
abandoned in the new disciplinary settings, and American sociology was 
held up as the model. Attention was called to the specific character of the 
new discipline by choosing a social psychological basis, emphasizing 
methodology and stressing the differences from philosophy and history. 
Further, it became important to define a fairly firm conception of sociol- 
ogy. One way to do this was to increase the similarities in the syllabuses 
at different universities. In this way, the syllabuses were used in the 
defining and boundary-work of the new Swedish university discipline of 
sociology. 

It was in this specific situation that a textbook production developed. 
One interpretation of this is that publishing textbooks could be assumed 
a little less adventurous if sociology was understood as a homogeneous 
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discipline. A textbook writing project could denote either that the partici- 
pant authors (and the editor) agree on how sociology should be under- 
stood, or that they find it acceptable to display different views. In the first 
Swedish textbook, it is pointed out that the contributors had a similar con- 
ception of sociology (Boalt et al, 1951: 7), an observation that was completely 
in accordance with a dominant disciplinary value in the mid-1950s. From 
this time, though, with the development of different research interests, 
Swedish sociology started to be more diversified (Pridjónsdóttir, 1991). 
The need to show disciplinary unity declined in the 1960s and different 
perspectives appeared both between different textbooks and inside them 
(see Worsley et al., 1972: 9). 

As we have seen, the first formative years of sociology as a discipline 
in Sweden were marked by a heavy reliance on American sociology. 
When textbooks appeared in the 19508, the focus was on connecting 
sociological ideas to the Swedish context. But during the 1960s and 
1970s, the use of translated textbooks by foreign authors increased and 
became dominant. Maybe one could suggest that the textbook dis- 
course in the 1950s and first half of the 1960s displays a parenthesis 
in the history of Swedish sociology. Generally, Swedish sociology can 
be characterized as strongly internationally oriented. But, as a conse- 
quence of the disciplinary establishment at the universities and the 
striving to become an indispensable actor in the service of the welfare 
state (Fridjónsdóttir, 1991), the national arena was of the greatest 
importance in that period. In the light of that agenda, textbooks could 
be given an essential role. 


Notes 


1. Course documents like syllabuses, study guides and literature lists are not 
today accessible in any simple way, but can be found in occasional publica- 
tions, Riksarkivet (the National Archive) and university archives. This means 
that there is no way of knowing if all relevant documents are found and that it 
is difficult to determine how much is missing. Yet, the documents found do 
show us a lot of interest. 

2. The authors are represented as equal contributors, no special editor is pre- 
sented and the preface is undersigned by “the authors”; later, Gunnar Boalt was 
credited with editing it (Dahlström, 1997). 

3. Necessary translations from Swedish are by the author. 
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abstract: The four main Norwegian introductory textbooks are reviewed; their 
use by a wider Nordic audience made it possible for a small country to support 80 
many books. The texts are described in relation to the characteristics of their 
authors, and it is shown how they have reflected the general style of Norwegian 
sociology and have followed its broad trajectory in the postwar period. 
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The aim of this article is to show how the tradition of sociology textbooks 
in Norway is related to the general development of the field of knowl- 
edge in the country. The material used draws on my own active partici- 
pation in Norwegian and Nordic sociology, and use of textbooks as 
student and teacher, since 1974. 


Soclology In Norway 


Before discussing the textbooks, a brief summary of the development of 
sociology in Norway is needed. Sociology as an academic university sub- 
ject is a post-Second World War phenomenon in Norway (Aubert, 1978); 
it has no longer a history. However, Eilert Sundt (1817-1875), a pioneer 
ing student of the lower classes, is generally seen as the founder of 
Norwegian sociology (Christophersen, 1962). He had his training in the- 
ology, and eventually became a minister in the Norwegian State Church, 
but his government-sponsored studies of poverty and its causes lasted for 
several decades, and resulted in a number of books on these topics. 
However, 1t seems impossible to find any continuity or line of develop- 
ment from Sundt to the Norwegian sociology of our age (Aubert, 1978). 
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But there seems to be a general consensus among Norwegian sociologists 
that the philosopher Arne Naess (1912-) had a great impact in the early 
days of Norwegian academic sociology (Galtung, 2000) through a group 
he gathered around himself in which the influence of the Vienna Circle, 
logical positivism and the Unity of Science movement was very strong. 
Another strong influence came from the US, where many first-generation 
Norwegian sociologists got their first training, sponsored by American 
foundations. A lot of those were influenced by some kind of critical struc- 
tural-functionalism, combined with a preference for field research; they 
did research on smaller social systems such as local communities, facto- 
ries, mental hospitals and prisons. 

In the mid-1960s, Norway only had one university: Oslo. It was owned 
and run by the state, but had a great degree of academic freedom. The 
other centre of sociology in Norway was the Institute of Social Research 
in Oslo, founded by an industrialist. Research reports were mainly pub- 
lished in books, or in articles in the periodical Tidsskrift for samfunns- 
forskning (Periodical of Social Science), which was a journal for all the 
social sciences; later on, two sociology journals were developed: Sosiologi 
i dag (Sociology Today) and Sosiologisk Tidsskrift (Periodical of Sociology). 
New universities were established in the 1960s to 1970s, in Bergen and 
Trondheim. Sociology in Bergen in some ways became an antithesis to 
Oslo, with a strong emphasis on quantitative data at a time when sociol- 
ogy in Oslo was marked by opposition to positivism. 


living conditions and the welfare state. It has been talked about as a specific 
‘Bergen school’. A fourth university had been established in Tromse in north- 
em Norway in 1969, but at first that offered only a general degree in social 
sciences; in 1991, Tromse’s social science institute was split and offered a 
special degree in sociology. (It was originally the intention of the govern- 
ment that social science in Tromse should specialize in specific northern 
Norwegian problems, like changes in fisheries, migration to the southern 
parts of Norway and problems of the Lapp and Finnish minorities, but the 
sociologists at the institute of Tromse mainly specialize in theory.) 

In addition to the universities, regional colleges were founded at the 
end of the 1960s, to give shorter, vocationally-oriented higher education 
outside the universities. This was done mainly because Norway is a coun- 
try with a very scattered population. Also the so-called ‘Folkeuniversitet’ 
(Public University) may offer university courses in the regions outside the 
universities. However, these do not have the right to set examinations; 
that responsibility is taken on by one of the universities. 

By the publication of Aubert (1964), 27 sociologists had graduated in 
Norway.’ By 1979, 342 sociologists had graduated from Norwegian universi- 
ties (magister or cand. polit. degree, see p. 255), with 245 from the University of 
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Oslo, 72 from the University of Bergen and 25 from Trondheim University. By 
2000, 1218 sociologists had graduated from the universities of Oslo, Bergen 
and Trondheim, while 118 had graduated from Tromss (the first in 1991). 

To see how the textbooks fitted into the training of sociologists, some 
further description of the changing structure of the system of higher edu- 
cation is needed. Up to the 1970s, there was only one degree course in soci- 
ology in Norway, the magistergrad. (This can be translated as ‘master’s 
degree’, but in fact it had little similarity with that; it has been regarded as 
closer to a PhD. However, some sociologists also took a doctor’s degree 
[Drphilos.], which required working independently for many years and 
defending a large thesis.) The magistergrad consisted of two one-year 
courses, usually called grunnfag (‘basic course’), one of which had to be 
sociology, plus a quite freely chosen research thesis. In addition, many 
students taking degrees in other academic fields (e.g. psychology, political 
science, social anthropology) combined their field with a grunnfag in soci- 
ology. The total work of the magistergrad, two grunnfag, and then the 
work on the research thesis, was estimated to take seven to nine years. In 
the grunnfag, students were expected mainly to reproduce the main points 
of lectures and curriculum, but in the magistergrad thesis there was a pre- 
mium on originality. The thesis had eventually to be defended, and stan- 
dards to be met in all exams. Each grunnfag had a curriculum of 4000-5000 
pages of reading, and all the students had to read textbooks as well as the- 
ory books, books on research methods and studies of Norwegian society. 
(in response to the last need, a whole book of sociological perspectives on 
Norwegian society was published in 1968, edited by American-Norwegian 
sociologist Nathalie Rogoff Ramsoy [1924-2002] and Mariken Vaa. This 
book, which can be seen as an attempt to grasp Norwegian society with a 
sociological outlook, was updated and re-edited a number of times [Frones 
and Kjolsrod, 2003; Rogoff Ramsoy and Vaa, 1975, 1986].) 

The sociology institutes of the new universities of Bergen and 
Trondheim gave cand.polit. (candidatus rerum politicarum) degrees, new 
emerging in what was at that time a great expansion in the social 
sciences (which naturally increased the demand for textbooks). There was 
still the grunnfag, but another half-year higher-level course was being 
built onto the grunnfag. Together, these one-and-a-half-year courses were 
named mellom-fag (‘medium level course’), and this was obligatory for 
further studies in sociology. To be awarded the cand.polit. degree, the stu- 
dent also needed two other grunnfag, quite freely chosen. Now all stu- 
dents had a right to a tutor (at least from the mellom-fag). The next level 
then consisted of the hovedfag (‘highest level course’), with a thesis, esti- 
mated to take two years’ study; only at the hovedfag could the students 
choose their research topic, and a certain amount of literature connected 
with the topic. The estimated time for a cand.polit. degree in sociology 
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was six years. This new degree had a firmer structure at all levels, and a 
common curriculum for all students at each university; it was also, after 
some time, introduced to the University of Oslo, which still stuck to the 
older magistergrad. From the mid-1980s, the universities also organized 
a new national doctor's degree, the Dr.polit. degree, consisting of some 
compulsory courses and a final thesis. During the last few years, the 
degree system of Norway has been reorganized again, to come into line 
with the international system of bachelor’s, master’s and PhD degrees. 


Soclology Textbooks In Norway 


It may seem unusual that a small language community like Norway — a 
country with only 45 million inhabitants today — built up its own tradi- 
tion of textbooks. However, Norway played a leading role in developing 
Nordic sociology after the Second World War. The Nordic languages are 
so similar (except for Finnish) that textbooks could be, and in fact were, 
used widely across the national borders; many Finns also speak and read 
Swedish, so, in fact, the textbooks could cover a language community that 
today has about 20 million members. The very first textbook appeared in 
1964. The special tradition of sociology textbooks written in Norwegian 
by Norwegian sociologists from then up to the present is described and 
analysed in this section. 

I focus here on the following four textbooks, which, except for the first, 
have been reprinted and revised to the present day, and are still to be 
found in academic bookshops all over the country? 


1. Vilhelm Aubert, Sosiologi (1964).° 

2. Vilhelm Aubert, Sosiologi 1. Sosialt samspill (Sociology 1. Social 
Interaction*”) (1978). 

3. Dag Osterberg and Fredrik Engelstad, Samfurnsformasjonen. En innforing 
i sosiologí (The Social Formation: An Introduction to Sociology) (1984). 

4. Willy Martinussen, Sosiologisk analyse. En innforing (Sociological 
Analyses: An Introduction) (1984).* 


The Textbook Authors 

The authors of these Norwegian textbooks have all been important figures 
in the country's sociology. Vilhelm Aubert (1922-88) was the central figure 
in Norwegian sociology from its beginning after the Second World War 
until his death in 1988. From its establishment in 1950 to the mid-1960s, the 
Institutt for samfunnsforskning (Institute for Social Research) was the cen- 
tre of social research in Norway, and Aubert was a central person at the 
institute. From 1971 until his death in 1988, he was professor of sociology 
at the University of Oslo. 
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Dag Osterberg (1938-) has achieved much recognition in Nordic sociol- 
ogy. He is one of the few sociologists in the country who writes mainly the- 
ory, and is regarded as one of the leading theorists; he gets his inspiration 
mainly from Marxism and French structuralism, and he is an expert on the 
European heritage in sociology in the Nordic countries. He was a profes- 
sor at the University of Oslo until 1991, when he became a freelance writer 
and teacher; he is, in a way, both central and an outsider in sociology in 
Norway. His books, however, have a very wide public, as he also writes 
very clear and concise introductory books in social theory and sociology. 

Fredrik Engelstad (1944-) is the leader of the Institute for Social 
Research in Oslo and one of the leading sociologists in the country. He has 
worked on sociology of work, sociology of the family and power rela- 
tions. Theoretically, he has been mainly occupied with Marxism, psycho- 
analytic theory and exchange theory. 

Willy Martinussen (1938) is a professor of sociology at the University 
of Trondheim, where he became the leading figure in sociology. He has 
worked particularly on democratic participation and the welfare state; 
his main interest as a researcher has been inequality of distribution of 
resources, especially political resources. His two best-known books are 
Fjerndemokratiet (The Distant Democracy) (1973) and Solidaritetens grenser 
(Limits to Solidarity) (1988). The dominance of Oslo authors reflects the 
general dominance of Oslo in Norwegian sociology. 


The Textbooks 
The content of each textbook is outlined briefly, with reference to the the- 
ories and data that it draws on. 


Vilhelm Aubert, Sosiologi (1964). This text draws heavily on the 
early small-scale studies of social systems to illustrate the functional 
prerequisites of a social system. The illustrative examples he uses are (1) 
the factory, based on Sverre Lysgaard’s (1961) study Arbeiderkollektivet 
(The Informal Defence System of Factory Workers); (2) the ship, based 
on Oivind Hansen’s (1961) report The Social System of the Ship; (3) the 
psychiatric hospital, based on Yngvar Lochen’s study Idealer og realiteter 
i et psykiatrisk sykehus (Ideals and Realities in a Psychiatric Hospital) 
(draft version, final version, 1965); (4) the prison, drawing examples 
mostly from Johan Galtung’s (1959) Fengselssamfunnet (The Prison 
Community) and secondly, from Thomas Mathiesen’s The Defences of the 
Weak (draft version, final version, 1965); and, finally, (5) the isolated 
peripheral community (of which there are many in Norway) drawing on 
what were then unpublished materials’ from community studies in 
northern Norway by Aubert himself, Ottar Brox, Harald Eidheim, 
Robert Paine and Ingrid Rudie. 
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The book also deals much with norms and roles, using the author's 
own research as empirical illustrations. That includes: Om straffens sosiale 
funksjon (On the Social Functions of Punishment) (1954); Om lærernes 
forhold til yrkesrollen og oppdragelsessporsmal (On Teachers’ Relations to 
Their Work Role and Questions of Child Rearing) (1956) written with 
Grethe Haldorsen and Per Olav Tiller; and Akademikere i norsk 
struktur 1800-1950 (Academics in Norwegian Social Structure 1800-1950) 
(1960) written with Ulf Torgersen, Karl Tangen, Tore Lindbekk and Sonja 
Pollan. It is also worth mentioning in this context the influence of the 
social psychologist Harriet Holter and her pioneering studies on sex roles: 
Kjonnsroller og sosial struktur (Sex Roles and Social Structure) (Holter, 
1962). 

I think it is fair to say that this first textbook of Aubert's can be seen 
as an overview of the state of the art of Norwegian sociology around the 
mid-1960s. In it he moves from a micro- to an institutional middle-level; 
the macro-level is lacking. 


Vilhelm Aubert, Sosiologi 1. Sosialt samspili (1978). In his foreword, 

Aubert describes his plan: y 
The volume deals mainly with what could be named micro-sociology, social 
relations between few actors. The intention is primarily to analyse a lot of con- 
cepts that are used in such situations, to a lesser degree to put forward claims 
about what really goes on in social life. My plan is to write a second volume 
leading the analysis into macro-sociology, where the theme is society and its 
structure. On some points in this first volume steps are already taken in that 
direction, for it is impossible to maintain a strict division between the micro- 
and the macro-level On the contrary, it is an aim to bind these two levels 
together. (Aubert, 1978: 4) 


From the beginning of his career, Aubert seems to have been very open 
to many types of method in sociology. In 1965, he published a book called 
The Hidden Society, later published in Norwegian under the title Det skjulte 
samfunn (1969). In that book he analyses everyday experiences like sleep, 
love, the tourist and coincidence in social life, and seems strongly influ- 
enced by phenomenology; in a concluding chapter, he argues for a wide 
variety of methods. This perspective seems even further developed in his 
second textbook. He writes: 


... I think it is unrealistic to demand that a sociological writer should start his 
work by saying where he stands. This often appears when he is in the process of 
writing. Our world-view and our values do not constitute any logical system 
that can be rigorously deduced. This at least applies to a writer who does not 
confess to any ‘ism’. And I do not. I see social reality as the great teacher. But it 
speaks to us in many ways, and not only through traditional sociological meth- 
ods, either quantitative or qualitative. History is important. Other academic 
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fields have a lot to give to sociology; social anthropology, political science, 
economics and psychology. Folk wisdom, found in sayings and the like, can 
often exprese a sociological insight more clearty and precisely than any academic 
report. I have not denied myself the right to use all these types of sources when 
they seem to give a better understanding of social reality. But first of all I have 
tried to weigh other sources against my own experiences, both in and outside 
research activities. We are, as participants of a society, also an instrument that 
registers and gathers materials of sociological experience. Like all other instru- 
ments it may fail, give a wrong picture of reality. Possible errors must be kept 
under constant surveillance through comparing our own personal experiences 
with other types of information. But it would be a great mistake to eliminate 
one's own observations fram fear of becoming subjective. (Aubert, 1978: 4) 


In this book Aubert retained some of the chapters from his first text- 
book, but also added many new ones. The first new chapter is concerned 
with various ways to define sociology: as method, as a field of problems, 
as an approach and an apparatus of concepts, as a practical activity and 
as literature, newspaper reports and public enlightenment. Then there is 
a chapter on different approaches to sociology; observer or participant, 
interest and truth, participant and non-participant observation, sociology 
of understanding; causality and meaning, ‘soft-data’ and ‘hard-data’ soci- 
ology, phenomenology and structuralism, historical and ahistorical soci- 
ology and finally materialism and idealism. 

There is also a chapter focusing on the debate about positivism, a debate 
that was very strong in Norway at that time. It had its starting point with 
sociologists discovering an essay by the philosopher Hans Skjervheim, 
called Deltakar og tilskodar (Participant and Observer), written in 1960. 
Skjervheim’s impulses came from a German philosophical tradition. (Later 
on, Habermas’s [1969] criticism of positivism would also come into focus for 
the so-called ‘anti-positivists’ in Norwegian sociology. These were mainly 
younger sociologists, and their main target of criticism was Arne Naess and 
his circle.) Aubert lets this debate be the focal point of this chapter. 

Other new chapters deal with the development of sociology in Norway, 
drawing on law (Aubert was originally a lawyer, and made his best- 
known contributions to the sociology of law), social economics, history, 
Marxism, architecture and psychology, and with action, dealing with top- 
ics such as values and norms, needs, aggression, goods and burdens, 
meanings, interests and decisions. Finally, the three last chapters are new, 
dealing with language and communication, time and the body, biology 
and sociology. 

This second textbook seems to cover many new currents that had 
entered sociology in the 1970s. However, it appears quite impressionistic, 
essayistic and free-floating. It does not seem well fitted to a structured 
introduction to sociology for the new student. It also seems less like an 
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overview of the state of Norwegian sociology at the time. He now draws 
more on examples from fiction, as well as many of the examples from 
empirical research that were used in the first book; the newer examples 
from Norwegian sociology stem mainly from the emerging research on 
the new Norwegian welfare state and its impact (e.g. Halvorsen, 1977; 
Kolberg, 1974; Oyen, 1974; Wadel, 1978). As mentioned, the planned sec- 
ond volume of the textbook never materialized. I think the main reason 
for this was that Aubert was never really a macro-sociologist; his interests 
were mostly connected with interaction in smaller social systems and 
institutions. 

This book was also widely used as an introductory text in Denmark. In 
1973, Joachim Israel (1920-2000) published a textbook, in both Norwegian 
and Danish, making use of Marxist or neo-Marxist macro-theory. Israel 
was at that time professor of sociology at Lund University, Sweden, and 
had earlier been professor at Copenhagen University, Denmark; he was 
well known for his Marxist approach. It is reasonable to think that the 
publication of his book was designed, in response to the increasing inter- 
est in Marxist sociology at that time, to supplement Aubert’s more tradi- 
tional and micro-oriented book. 


Dag Osterberg and Fredrik Engelstad, Samfunnsformasjonen. En 
Innforing | sosiologi (1984). This text reflected many of the changes in 
Norwegian sociology in the 19706, in particular the critique of positivism 
and the great interest in Marxist or neo-Marxist (Frankfurt School) 
sociology. It starts from a macro point of view, and aims to describe and 
analyse Norwegian society by this view. In the introductory words of the 
authors: 


This book is an attempt at describing social life in Norway seen in its totality, 
as a social formation. The task is to interpret what happens in the most impor- 
tant spheres in Norway from one set of concepts. This set of concepts is intro- 
duced in the first, general, part of the book. Then follows the sociological 
interpretation of our society, emphasizing theory and empirical data, concep- 
tualizations and observed and verified facts. 
Samfunnsformasjonen is a book built on the fundamental thoughts of classical 
sociology, on Marx, Weber, Durkheim and, to a smaller extent, Cooley. This 
implies a historical approach, situating social institutions in a historical con- 
text. The main theme is conflict, integration and deviance, with an emphasis on 
class and gender. Class- and gender-relations are, obviously, the tender points 
of our society, because the liberal constitution — constituted by the triad state, 
market and individual — is hegemonic. The leading thread of the book is to 
show partly the contradictions between liberal and familial-feudal value- 
orientations, partly the contradiction between liberal-individualistic and more 
solidaristic-collectivistic value-orientations; between liberalism and socialism 
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as two extremes. This is because these contradictions are structural and 
instituted in our social formation. (Osterberg and Engelstad, 1984: 11) 


In the first chapter, the fundamental concepts for analysing Norwegian 
society are introduced. The next chapter is typical of Osterberg’s orienta- 
tion, dealing with social life and its material structures. Then there is a 
third chapter on the Norwegian social formation in the global society. The 
first chapter (Chapter 4) to analyse the Norwegian social formation, char- 
acteristically for a Marxist approach, deals with work and production. 
Then you find the more traditional chapters of many introductory books — 
on the family, school and education, language, mass media and symbolic 
institutions such as religion — and one concerned with health care and 
social security; both central pillars of the Norwegian welfare state. Finally, 
there are more typical Marxist-inspired chapters on class, the state and pol- 
itics, though the more traditional chapters also have discussions on class 
and state power. The empirical material used in the book consists mainly 
of statistical data gathered by Statistisk Sentralbyrá (Central Bureau of 
Statistics), other public statistics and statistical data from institutes of 
applied social research such as the Institutt for samfunnsforskning. 


Willy Martinussen, Sosiologisk analyse. En Innforing (1984). The 
author states that this book has been constructed with the aim of training 
the student in sociological analysis It moves from simple social relations to 
more complex ones, and the later chapters build to a large extent on the 
concepts that have been introduced in earlier chapters. In a visual model, 
the author illustrates the progression of the book he moves from a micro- 
to a macro-level, with a level in between called social contexts. At the same 
time, he moves from what he calls social patterns to society processes. The 
book has four main parts: an introduction, a part about social patterns, a 
part about social processes and a final part on the lines of division within 
sociology. All the main chapters have the same structure. A central socio- 
logical reasoning is presented, and the strengths and weaknesses of this 
reasoning are discussed; at the end of the chapter, there is an example of 
an analysis where the reasoning is used. In other words, the chapters have 
a division between theme, focus of analysis and illustration. 

The author aimed to place his book between an overview of knowl- 
edge about Norwegian society, like the 1975 edition of the aforemen- 
tioned book by Rogoff Ramsoy, and other introductory books that are 
more theoretical and conceptual, like those by Dag Osterberg (1977, 
1978). Martinussen makes an explicit reference to the former book only 
as an example of a type of introductory book he wants to distance him- 
self from. However, I think it is reasonable to say that Martinussen’s 
book leans more to the theoretical approach. In his introduction, the 
author writes: 
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This book gives an introduction to the sociological way of thinking. At the 
same time, it seeks to communicate a basic understanding of important rela- 
tions in Norwegian society. The purpose is to meet the need for a book of 
overview for the reader who wants to get more than a glimpse into general 
The point of departure for the account is the following three conceptions 
about the theme of sociology: 

- that the theme for sociological science is the specific social realm — what goes 

on between individuals, groups and societies 


— that these joint relationships often work as autonomous forces, in addi- 
tion to or in interaction with biological, psychological, ecological or other 
factors 


- that social relations and societies are something dynamic, something that are 
continuously developing, changing or decaying. 


Taken together, this means that social relations are created and influenced by 

individuals’ actions and interaction with others, and at the same time the social 

forces contribute to determine the wishes and possibilities of the individual. 

(Martinussen, 1984: 5) 

When it comes to empirical examples from Norwegian society, 
Martinussen’s are based to a considerable extent on Rogoff Ramsoy’s 
book. But there are also many data from two central research traditions 
in Norway. The first is the tradition of research on voting behaviour 
and attitudes, to which Martinussen and many other Trondheim soci- 
ologists and political scientists belong; this goes back to Stein Rokkan 
(1921-79) and his follower Henry Valen (1922-). The other research tra- 
dition is in criminology, especially represented by Nils Christie (1928-) 
and Thomas Mathiesen (1933-), who were both trained as sociologists, 
and have covered a wide range of topics in their research and have 
influenced a new and vital generation of criminologists. Finally, 
Martinussen uses a lot of data from Sundt’s pioneering work (Sundt, 
1975) for historical comparison. 


Conclusion 


I think that these four central textbooks mirror the development of soci- 
ology in Norway (as also in Sweden and Finland) over the last 40 years 
or so. After a period of optimism for the new field of sociology, a criti- 
cal period followed; this started around 1970 and lasted for about 15 
years. Then came a period of reconstruction, which lasts until this day. 
First, Aubert’s book from 1964 reflects the great optimism in social sci- 
ence to solve social problems. Sociology seems well established, being 
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able to contribute to the improvement of society. Since Aubert is most 
interested in smaller social systems and institutions, it seems that he is 
a proponent of ‘theories of the middle range’ (Merton, 1968), although 
he makes no explicit reference to Merton. His 1978 book could be seen 
against the background of the turmoil in sociology; the rejection of 
American sociology, the debate on positivism and the new interest in 
Marxist sociology. He now seems to try to reorganize the field of soci- 
ology, at least on the micro-level. Osterberg and Engelstad’s book 
reflects the Marxist turn, but it seems to have little to say about the 
micro-level. Martinussen then seems to integrate micro- and macro-lev- 
els, and also structure and process. However, he warns in the book that 
his account of the field of sociology may make it seem more integrated 
than it really is. 

All these four books seem representative of the particularity of 
Norwegian sociology, often referred to as ‘problem-oriented empiricism’ 
(Kalleberg, 1999), being in close contact with problems of society and try- 
ing to integrate theory and empirical material from the Norwegian soci- 
ety; that national characteristic holds despite the theoretical differences 
mentioned. 


Notes 


1. All numbers of sociology graduates quoted were compiled from electronic data 
at the sociology institutes. 

2 In addition to these books, two others (Braten, 1981; Brinkmann, 1980) 

appeared around 1980, but they never became widely used, perhaps because 
their approaches were similar to those of books already available. Brinkmann, 
originally a German, taught then at the University of Oslo and the Norwegian 
School of Management, Oalo; Stein Braten was a professor in sociology at the 
University of Oslo. 

3. This was published in English a few years later, as Elements of Sociology 
(Aubert, 1968). 

4. Ihave made my own translations of the Norwegian titles and quotations into 
English, either in the text or in the reference list. 

5. As the title suggests, the intention had been to write two volumes, one of 
micro-sociology and one of macro-sociology. 

6. Books of related interest were excluded if they were not strictly general intro- 
ductory texts. These include a 1976 book edited by Else Oyen, with contri- 
butions from Bergen sociologists, called Sosiologi og ulikhet (Sociology and 
Inequality), which has been very popular and gone through many revised 
editions; a popular introductory book on social theory by Guneriussen 
(1996); and several less general introductory books by Osterberg (1988, 1999). 

7. Some of these materials were published in the Yearbook of Bergen University 
in 1964. 
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abstract: It is commonly believed that the teaching of sociology spread in Latin 
America only after 1960. However, sociological textbooks were published before 
then in response to increasing demand. A comparative analysis is made of eight 
books, four each from Argentina and Mexico; these are a broad cross-section of 
those then available to local students and cited in reading lists. Common and 
divergent topics, traditions, concepts, research methods, theories and croes- 
references are sought, and reasons for the similarities and differences are 
explored, with special attention to possible US influence. This teaching material is 
placed in the context of the local institutionalization of sociology at this period, 
and the history of sociological ideas in the region. 
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Introduction 


The general importance of the production of textbooks for the history of 
sociology is exemplified in the case of Latin America, where the combi- 
nation of American empirical interest and European philosophical tradi- 
tion placed the region as a singular experience to study the development 
of modern scientific sociology. The analysis of textbooks is useful to see 
retrospectively the situation of a field and to contrast that picture with 
common historical narratives of that time (Brooke, 1998; Lundgren and 
Bensaude-Vincent, 2000). One of the most surprising aspects of the histor- 
ical development of sociology in Latin America is its early institutional emer- 
gence, though professionalization of the field was relatively delayed. Several 
chairs of sociology were established in Argentina and Mexico during the 
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early 20th century. The lectures given required textbooks, so numerous 
handbooks of sociology were published by local teachers from the 1900s, 
both in response to student demand and to make teaching easier; the need 
for textbooks increased abruptly when more sociological chairs spread 
through the region after 1940. Historical work on local sociology has not 
studied the role and nature of that teaching material. Hence, in this arti- 
cle I reconstruct the teaching of sociology in Argentina and Mexico from 
1940 to around 1960 through the analysis of textbooks. 

A sample of Argentine and Mexican textbooks is studied, looking 
at topics, concepts, research methods, authors, theories and references. 
Discussion of when a book should or should not be regarded as a text- 
book is not entirely closed, but the selection here is made because these 
books were used as teaching materials in sociology courses. One on meth- 
ods is included as an example of the issue at that time, usually described 
as lacking empirical investigation. Eight widely used university textbooks 
published from 1940 to 1961 were chosen (Castiglione, 1961; Medina 
Echavarría, 1940, 1941; Orgaz, 1942; Poviña, 1950; Recasens Siches, 1948; 
Treves, 1942; Uribe Villegas, 1957). These do not include every sociologi- 
cal textbook in those countries from that period, or even all those most 
used, but they represent a broad cross-section of those available for local 
professors and students at the time; four were published in Mexico and 
four in Argentina. Seven authors are included, three from Argentina, one 
from Mexico and three European refugees: one Italian, who migrated to 
Argentina, and two from Spain, who went to Mexico. Copies of all these 
books are in the library of the Social Sciences School at the University of 
Buenos Aires (UBA), and in the most important libraries all over Latin 
America. All are directed at the same student level, even if their profile 
and interests differ. They vary in size and scope, but maintain a quite sim- 
llar structure despite some differences. 

The aim is not to characterize each textbook precisely; detailed sum- 
maries are not given, and the texts are not related to the authors’ total 
academic work. The aim is to see, first, how they define sociology and 
social research; second, how they compare with each other in coverage, 
approach and structure; third, how the references among them and to 
other texts, especially American works, help understand the level of local 
authors” reading, throwing light on how international links have influ- 
enced Latin American sociology. This is placed in the context of other 
channels for the diffusion of ideas, such as journals and meetings, to 
understand progress in the local institutionalization of sociology and the 
general situation of the professional and intellectual field in the region. 
The data are contrasted with the usual home narrative of lack of up- 
to-date sociological information, and the critical situation of countries 
within a peripheral area. 
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The Teaching of Sociology In Argentina 
and Mexico 


Sociology in Latin America had an early institutional development. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, when European universities hardly 
accepted the creation of chairs for the specific teaching of sociology, Latin 
American higher education acknowledged the need to teach the new dis- 
cipline. New chairs of sociology were rapidly established throughout the 
region: Bogotá (1882), Buenos Aires (1898), Asunción (1900), Caracas, 
La Plata and Quito (1906), Córdoba, Guadalajara and Mexico City (1907). 
(This institutional development occurred later in Brazil, where sociologi- 
cal chairs were created in the 1920s [Poviña, 1959].) The expansion of 
chairs in Argentina and Mexico was slow but steady. There were nine 
chairs in Argentina in 1940, a very similar number to Mexico; by 1950, the 
figures had gone up to 16 and 19, and by 1956 to 17 and 21, respectively. 
Sociological teaching in Latin America originated on the basis of legal stud- 
jes, in an attempt to replace the usual learning of natural law by a combination 
of positivist anthropology and public law (Soler, 1968). Sociology was taught 
first in faculties of law and philosophy, and later in education and economics. 
Many local scholars believed that sociology would be an appropriate model to 
place the teaching of law and social sciences within both a scientific context and 
the positivist tradition. They judged therefore that sociology could be useful in 
explaining the changes of local society in the framework of the national state 
and nation-building. It was seen as able to give answers on the emergence of 
modernity and capitalism in Latin America. (In Mexico, the role of indigeniza- 
tion in the national society was also a factor.) Courses were limited to one, or 
exceptionally two, years. Their syllabus usually included the history of sociol- 
ogy, the definition of the discipline and its differences from other social sci- 
ences, and a review of the situation of sociology in different countries, usually 
France and Germany, but also sometimes the US, Italy or Spain. Another 
frequent topic was sociological methods, and the debate between natural and 
cultural sciences (Mendieta y Nuñez, 1947, 1950; Poviña, 1959: 2904). 
During the 1940s, local universities changed when they noticed their deci- 
sive role in the production of empirical knowledge of social reality. It was an 
institutional innovation when teaching of sociology combined in 1940 with 
actual research practice, and social research centres were established in both 
Argentina and Mexico. The Instituto de Sociología (Institute of Sociology) 
was inaugurated in 1940 at the UBA School of Philosophy and Literature 
(FFyL). It gathered around 40 undergraduate and postgraduate students 
for training in social research. An Instituto de Investigaciones Económicas y 
Sociológicas (Institute of Economic and Sociological Research) was also opened 
at the University of Tucumán, and began a series of sociographic research on 
the local working classes. Later, in 1948, two additional sociological research 
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institutions were established at the UBA. The first, at the Faculty of 
Economics (FCE), trained an average of 12 students a year. The second, at the 
School of Law and Social Sciences (FDCS), delivered for a couple of years a 
course of lectures on methods of social investigation and sociographic 
research, to an audience of more than 50 students, probably mostly social 
workers. The University of Córdoba also created a sociological research 
institution in 1956, to instruct students in methods of sociological investiga- 
tion. Finally, one of the most important moments in this institutional history 
was the creation in 1958 of the Sociology School in Buenos Aires, and the 
appointment of Gino Germani as its director. This was an attempt to estab- 
lish a sociological centre of teaching and research on the basis of interna- 
tional and scientific criteria (Marsal, 1963). 

In Mexico, it was an important event in the history of sociology when the 
Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales (IIS) (Social Research Institute), at the 
National University of Mexico (UNAM) was created in 1930. It was the first 
social science research centre in that country, the keystone for understand- 
ing Mexican sociology. The best social researchers and thinkers of Mexico 
worked there from its foundation. It was reorganized in 1939 when Lucio 
Mendieta y Nuñez was appointed as director. He promptly created the 
Revista Mexicana de Sociología (RMS), which remains the best-known socio- 
logical journal in the region. The IIS was characterized by an intensely inter- 
disciplinary organization, conducting empirical research on sociological, 
legal and anthropological problems from a national outlook. Its programme 
of investigation aimed to achieve results that would solve national prob- 
lems, which required strong and fluent links with the national state (Reyna, 
2005).* 

Another relevant moment was the establishment in 1953 of the National 
School of Political and Social Sciences at UNAM. It had four departments: 
Social Sciences, Journalism, Political Science and Diplomacy and International 
Relations (Andrade Carreño, 1998: 36-7). It aimed for the total identification of 
postgraduate students with the state project and the national development of 
Mexico. According to Andrade Carrefio (1998: 57), the social scientist 


. - as an international or local bureaucrat or as journalist with scientific skills 
should make a contribution to either the qualitative improvement of interna- 
tional relations in Mexico, the conformation of a national identity as the distri- 
bution of ethical and neutral information as, in this way, they should contribute 
to the social organisation of a fairer, more rational and more equitable society? 


Later, during the 1960s, professional schools of sociology were set up in 
Mexico. 

The first local textbook was probably García's (1899) La introducción al 
estudio de las ciencias sociales argentinas (Introduction to the Study of 
Argentanian Social Sciences), reprinted many times. This book included two 
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chapters on the discussion of sociological methods in Comte, Tarde, 
Giddings and Le Play. Later, the students wanted new material, so a num- 
ber of student associations printed texts (e.g. Fierro, 1912). Several textbooks 
written in Córdoba and Buenos Aires were published from 1905 to 1915 (e.g. 
Colmo, 1905; Orgaz, 1915). In addition, one local author published his book 
in Spanish in Paris (Maupas, 1911). Professors in Mexico also made extensive 
use of this kind of material. For example, Cosio Villegas wrote a famous 
textbook (1925), which was heavily used by Mexican students. During the 
1930s and 1940s, several further sociology textbooks were printed in Mexico 
and Argentina (e.g. Orgaz, 1933; Prieto, 1937). One by Antonio Caso (1945) 
was used in almost all the chairs of sociology in Mexico later on, and also 
read in Buenos Aires (Mendieta y Nufiez, 1950; Povifia, 1959). 
Nevertheless, local sociologists have disregarded the experience of 
teaching sociology in Latin America before 1960. In the case of Mexico, 
Andrade Carreño (1998: 36-7, 44-6) stated that there was no sociological 
community then, but only ‘proto-sociology’. He also remarked that the 
professors of sociology were individuals interested in the promotion of 
sociology rather than sociologists; thus Mexican sociology reached an 
international level only when Pablo Gonzalez Casanova directed the 
Social Research Institute at UNAM in the 1960s. Similarly, Germani 
(1959: 126-34) diagnosed that from 1930 to 1960 sociology in the region 
had limited research, ill-defined limits, speculative teaching, shortage of 
specialized and full-time professorial staff, a literary style, barely suffi- 
cient knowledge of modern research techniques and methodology and 
inadequate university organization. However, he argued that a new ten- 
dency had arisen after 1955 with the emergence of sociological activity 
from a scientific point of view, achieving an international level of work. 
But that depiction of lack of research and up-to-date sociological information 
was part of Germani's critique of the general state of the field in Latin America, 
particularly Argentina, in his competition for funds, leadership and recogni- 
tion, attempting to monopolize resources and control networks, Blanco (2004a) 
has recently questioned Germani’s role as founder of sociology there, suggest- 


rediscovering sociology in Argentina before Germani. Examination of text- 
books provides a chance to confront the usual historical vision with the con- 
tents and ideas taught to students in Argentina and Mexico then. 


The Textbooks Studied 


In this section, a brief descriptive account is given of each text and some 
contextual notes on authors are offered; the pattern is analysed in the next 
section. The order follows the date of publication of the books. 
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José Medina Echavarría (1903-77) is a key name in the institutionalization 
of sociology in Latin America. He was trained in law, philosophy and soci- 
ology. After teaching sociology in Murcia, Spain, he migrated to Mexico, 
where from 1939 he taught sociology in the University of Michoacán in 
Morelia, where he delivered lectures on “fundamental problems of sociol- 
ogy’. He had a prestigious academic career in Mexico and later in Chile, 
where he worked at the UNESCO Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

When he left Spain, in the ruins of Civil War, he left behind the draft of 
an Introduction to Sociology that he was sketching; the historical first part 
was all that he saved. From that, he finished a 251-page work (1940) that 
was finally published in his new home, Mexico City. His book, Panorama 
de la sociología contemporánea, discussed the meaning of sociology as the 
result of a critical time and social disorder. Later chapters were dedicated 
to the history of sociology, starting with Comte, Spencer, Marx and 
Engels and following with French, German, Anglo-American and Italian 
sociology. 

Medina Echavarría incorporated an innovative analysis of the ideas of 
Weber, who had been read in Latin America and Spain since the late 
1920s. He undoubtedly knew Weber very well, since he was the first 
translator of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft into any foreign language 
(Weber, 1944). Medina believed that the main interesting Weberian topic 
was the interpretation and comprehension of the rationalization process 
affecting modern life. He also (Medina Echavarría, 1940: 127-33) recog- 
nized a rationalist and empirical position in Weber's ideal-type method. 
He stated (Medina Echavarría, 1940: 201-2) in a chapter on method- 
ological problems in sociology that the definitive path of sociology hap- 
pened when its forerunners (Durkheim and Simmel) encouraged the 
elimination of encyclopaedist pretensions, and the finding of a more 
narrowly defined object of study. He studied the formalist sociology of 
Simmel in detail, though he advised that his ideas risked making soci- 
ology an extremely abstract science, and omitting the nature of social 
phenomena. But he found a solution in the sociology produced in the 
US, because it was both a natural and a cultural science (Medina 
Echavarría, 1940: 207-8). Lastly, he defined sociology as the conjunction 
of the study of vital reality and the history of social structures. The book 
could then show sociology, history and social psychology interacting to 
explain social reality. 

The following year, he produced another volume: Sociología. Teoría y 
técnica (1941), which came from a short course he gave in Morelia, Mexico. 
(It could be considered a prolongation of Panorama, but it promptly became 
a sort of classic itself; it is noteworthy, though, that it was reprinted only in 
1946, in a slightly shorter version.) His main goal was to demonstrate that 
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the dichotomy between sciences of culture and sciences of nature was a 
false one. He also wanted to show that theory and empirical research were 
part of the same sociological game. For instance, he pointed out that 


Without a theory, that is a pure table of categories and a unifying scheme, what 
is called sociology will not be a science, though it will not have any significance 
either for tangible research and the resolution of social problems. Without a 
defined research methodology, that is a method under the control of rigorous 
canons, social research is not only unfruitful but also it invites the action of 
quacks and audacious word men. These two words: theory [teoría] and method 
[técnica] required being together not only by academic refinement but by vital 
needs. (Medina Echavarria, 1941: 8) 


So he tried to show that theory was necessary in investigative work 
because it guided the researcher in formulating questions and selecting 
material, as well as in drawing conclusions, recognizing too that without 
data the sociologists could say nothing about concrete society. He found 
in the recent methodological development of American sociology a possi- 
ble example of what sociology could be, and how to investigate social 
phenomena. But he pointed out that a key factor that distinguished the 
American experience from sociological research in Latin America and 
Europe was the development of philanthropy, and the level of research 
funding in the US. 

Renato Treves (1907-92) was one of the most distinguished scholars in 
the field of sociology of law. However, during his time in Argentina he had 
to develop other teaching skills. He escaped from Fascism to Argentina in 
1939, and taught sociology at the University of Tucumán from 1940 to 1946, 
when he returned to Italy. In his new home, he was appointed to supervise 
a university empirical research programme and to teach social research 
techniques. In that context, he wrote (1942) Introducción a las investigaciones 
sociales (con un apéndice sobre los conventillos en la ciudad de Tucumán 
(Introduction to Social Research with an Appendix on Accommodation for 
the Urban Poor in Tucumán City). This short introductory textbook aimed 
to link theoretical sociology and research training. Treves tried to demon- 
strate briefly that sociology could not be reduced to either a natural science 
or a metaphysical discipline. He argued that sociography should be inde- 
pendent from particular interests, so social research had to be done within 
universities. Thus empirical research work in Argentina needed to be 
increased, taking into account US experience. However, he remarked on 
the difference between sociology and sociography, advising of the danger 
that sociology could become only pure empirical investigation. Following 
Pauline Young, Manuel Elmer, C. Luther Fry and Emory Bogardus, he 
described the situation and use of sociological methods in the US, under- 
lining, especially, the benefits of the interview and the life history. 
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Raúl Orgaz (1888-1948) was one of the most brilliant local sociologists 
at his time. He taught at the University of Córdoba from 1914 to his death, 
and never held a university post in Buenos Aires. He was prolific, writing 
fundamental sociological books in Argentina, but local historians of soci- 
ology have not yet recognized his contribution. Sociología. Introducción y 
teoría del grupo institucionalizado (Sociology. Introduction and Theory of 
the Institutionalized Group) (1942) was probably his best-known book. 
This started with an introductory section on the history of sociology from 
Greece to Saint Augustine, Vico and Comte. The definition of sociology is 
discussed, and it is accepted as a culturally contested science that needs a 
naturalistic method; that is, again, a rejection for sociology of the possible 
differences between cultural and natural sciences. Sociologists should 
focus on reality rather than on ideal objects. It studies the functional and 
structural unity of institutions. Thus: 


Sociology is a generalizing science that studies unilateral or reciprocal social 
action (individual to individual influence) and the conditions of construction 
and subsistence of psychic unity (social conscience) in the human groups and 
structural unity (social organization), and additionally the common 

and institutional correlations that the double unity shows. (Orgaz, 1942: 34) 


In addition, he saw the distinction between inductive research pro- 
cedures (observation, social survey, ethnographic and historical method 
and experimentation) and deductive methods (psychological or sympa- 
thetic retrospection) as very clear. Sociological method consists basically 
in both the application of causal investigation in a flexible way, and find- 
ing functional correlations among different variables, as seen in the work 
of Pareto, Weber and Durkheim (Orgaz, 1942: 89-92). He believed that 
direct experiment would be the ideal sociological method, but it was 
impracticable, so he suggested comparing institutional changes in differ- 
ent societies taking into account causes and effects. 

Luis Recasens Siches (1903-77) taught sociology in the University of 
Madrid. In 1937 he went to Mexico and became professor of legal philoso- 
phy, but in 1939 he moved to a lectureship in sociology at UNAM, where he 
taught till the late 1950s. His job required the publication of teaching mate- 
rial, so he wrote two widely read textbooks, of which one is considered 
here: Lecciones de sociología (Lessons on Sociology) (1948), published by an 
important Mexican private firm. This included an introductory section on 
the definition of society and sociology, and a “critical examination of the 
typical trends of sociology during the 19th and 20th centuries’. He reviewed 
different sociological perspectives, including those of Comte, Tarde, 
Durkheim, Simmel and Von Wiese. Finally, he discussed the significance of 
the sociology of culture, especially in the analysis of language, knowledge 
and law. (He made hardly any reference to methods.) The philosophy of 
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Ortega y Gasset and other humanist ideas clearly influenced him. He saw 
sociology as a theoretical discipline rather than a normative one; thus it 
looks for social regularities, types and laws, trying to establish general con- 
cepts on social functioning. 

Alfredo Povifia (1904-86) was one of the most controversial figures in 
Argentine sociology. He was professor at the University of Cérdoba for 
over four decades (1930-73, 1976-83) and taught at the UBA from 1939 to 
1952. His articles on history of sociology and theory were published all 
over America and Europe, including Mexico, the US, Spain, France and 
Germany. He gave papers at various international congresses, and headed 
the Latin American Sociological Association (1951-64), the Sociological 
Society of Argentina (1959-74) and the International Institute of Sociology 
(1963-6). Until the 1960s, he was the most prestigious Argentinian sociol- 
ogist. However, despite his long scholarly career his name is now for- 
gotten by historians, and his ideas completely disregarded by local soci- 
ologists; his fame was obscured by the irruption of Gino Germani as 
founder of modern sociology in Argentina. In a context of intellectual and 
institutional dispute between the two, Povifia lost almost all his prestige 
and international connections (Pereyra, 2005). 

Nevertheless, Povifia wrote one of the textbooks best known in the 
region before 1970. A first volume was printed in 1945, by a small private 
company, and it launched an updated version in 1950. This was Cursos de 
sociología (Sociology Lectures), which was available on the local market 
until the late 1970s, with corrections and cumulative writings through 
three decades in six editions. The 1950 work was in effect a new book, of 
809 pages in two volumes. The first was on the history of sociology, soci- 
ological theory and methodology; the second dealt with the possible 
application of sociology in different fields, discussing the main important 
traditions and the definitions of society, sociology and sociological 
research. Povifia (1950: 281-91) defined society as a setting of social 
processes and social structures. His definition of sociology drew on vari- 
ous sources, such as Durkheim, Ellwood and Vierkandt. Sociology was a 
science that studies human interaction, its processes and products, from a 
general point of view. 

Although recognizing some difficulties in contemporary sociology, he 
clearly disconnected it from social philosophy, since that focuses on what 
society should be, while sociology focuses on what society is. In addition, 
he believed that social and historical facts belonged to the scientific research 
field (Povifia, 1950: 181-94), and distinguished the double character of soci- 
ology as a natural and cultural science. He argued for the scientific validity 
of the experiment in science, though he lamented the unfortunate situation 
of sociology on that point, however, investigating social uniformities 
and regularities could solve the problem. His short history of sociological 
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methods highlighted the contributions of Comte, Durkheim, Le Play and 
Weber, and he included Charles Booth and US techniques too, remarking 
that the use of social surveys had given rise to surprising results in the US. 
Following Lundberg and Young (but also Medina Echavarría and Treves), 
Poviña reviewed three techniques especially: the case method, the inter- 
view and the life history, though he also identified the benefits of a then 
new research strategy, the sociometric test. Finally, he discussed the possi- 
bilities of the discipline for analysis of social phenomena in the fields 
of population, family, economic life, politics, law, culture, knowledge, art, 
folklore, morals, religion, language and education. Here he followed 
Scheler’s classification, dividing sociology into two branches: the sociology 
of the real world, which focuses on the actual factors of social life, and one 
that studies the ‘spiritual elements’ of human interaction. 

Oscar Uribe Villegas was a young professor of linguistics, sociology 
and statistics at UNAM in the 1950s. A short book he used for teaching 
was printed there in 1957 as Técnicas estadísticas para investigadores sociales 
(Statistical Techniques for Social Researchers), an introduction to social 
research. This aimed to give students the knowledge to use basic statisti- 
cal techniques efficiently, describing how to collect, order, manage and 
present numerical data in social research. After a simple theoretical intro- 
duction, it was explained how to use such techniques as the average, 
Pearson coefficient, correlations and regression. His language was often 
so mathematical that it was not clear in what concrete cases the tools 
should be applied, but there was a section on problems arising in work- 
ing with census data, and indicators that could be used in analysis of 
social stratification and standards of living. 

Julio C. Castiglione (1926-) was teaching sociology in Tucumán when 
he wrote Lecciones de sociología (Lessons of sociology), published by the 
University of Tucumán in 1961. This discussed the definition of sociology, 
the history of the discipline, methods of sociological investigation, the 
analysis of social morphology and the application of sociology in legal 
studies. It started by discussing the definition of sociology and its object 
of study. Castiglione accepted a definition of sociology as a material- 
cultural science with a double method, trying to understand the spiritual 
sense of sociological phenomena but using natural techniques of investi- 
gation. The history of sociological thought from the Greeks to Comte, and 
the current situation of sociology in Argentina, Latin America and the US, 
were reviewed. He recognized the worldwide prominence of American 
sociology, which he saw as benefiting by its lack of philosophical preju- 
dices. However, he made some criticisms of US work. He believed that 
American sociologists exaggerated investigation based on a hard natural 
trend, without a firm philosophical basis. Although he remarked on the 
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as a merit of American sociology (Castiglione, 1961: 40-1). After a brief 
history of social research, he classified and defined techniques of social 
investigation such as observation, sociometric scales, surveys, sampling 
and interview. Finally, he discussed the use of sociology in the analysis 
of social stratification, cultural tradition and public opinion, as well as 
including chapters on sociological study of law, family, economic life, 
morals and religion. 


The Analysis 


Although there is no precise information on sales or circulation, it can be 
said that the books chosen in this sample were widely read in the region. 
Some indications are found in the lists of books suggested by lecturers at 
that time. Unfortunately, information about Mexico was not available for 
this study. But some records from Argentina were found,’ where texts 
were included in a relative long reading lists of recommended books; 
there was no government control of university authorities, so each pro- 
fessor could select books without restraint. However, students could feel 
under pressure to read them, though they were free to study from any 
sources, because they often summarized the course content, and that 
would have been stronger if the authors were their own professors. 

All these books had to compete in a large market of sociological text- 
books in Spanish. It is striking that only three of the books were printed 
by well-known editorial houses, all of them in Mexico. Tucumán and 
Córdoba were relatively remote from the academic centres, so local stu- 
dents and lecturers probably needed to have their own teaching material; 
the Argentinian books produced there were printed by the local univer- 
sity, or by small printing shops. The increasing numbers of sociology 
readers led to expansion of publishing in the field; excluding those from 
the sample, more than 50 textbooks in sociology and social research were 
published in Spain or Latin America from 1940 to 1960. They were 
divided almost evenly between those by local authors and translations 
that included famous works by authors such as Morris Ginsberg, Armand 
de Cuvillier, George Lundberg and Pauline Young. Twelve were trans- 
lated from English, six from French, five from German and four from 
Portuguese. All were printed and sold in the main cities of the area, espe- 
cially Buenos Aires and Mexico City.‘ This was a considerable number in 
comparison with experience elsewhere. For instance, in the US only 24 
introductory textbooks were printed from 1952 to 1958 (Inkeles, 1964). 

The handbooks in this sample were certainly used locally where profes- 
sors delivered their courses. Thus, Medina Echavarría's and Recasens 
Siches's textbooks had a very important distribution in Mexico, while 
Orgaz and Poviña were read in practically all the Argentinian universities. 
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Figure 1 Time Line Showing the Presence of the Sampled Books m Reading Lists for 
Soctology (Universities of Buenos Aires and Tucumán, 1941-60) 
“ The earlier edition (1945) was included in this list. 


Tucumán students in the 1960s also read Castiglione's text. But these text- 
books also circulated more widely. For instance, the University of Mexico 
printed 1000 copies of Uribe Villegas's Técnicas, so the demand appears 
large. À special case is Poviña's textbook, which was repeatedly recom- 
mended by sociology teachers in Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador and Mexico, 
and probably other places, for two decades after its publication. Medina 
Echavarría's Sociología was also extensively read outside Mexico. 

Six of the books were on the reading lists in sociology in Argentina from 
1940 to 1960; only Uribe Villegas's and Castiglione's works, printed at the 
end of the period, did not appear. As Figure 1 shows, Sociología. Teoría y 
técnica was frequently cited in the reading lists at the UBA. It appeared 
uninterruptedly at the FFyL from 1942 to 1956 and at the FCE (1950). But 
it was also read at the FDCS.* The book was recommended in Tucumán 
and Córdoba too. The other handbooks were on the list for a shorter time, 
but — with the exception of Treves's handbook in Buenos Aires ~ were also 
rapidly adopted after their launch. Figure 1 gives a general picture. 

Not all the books were simply written for teaching, but they were the 
result of teaching experience. Panorama was based on the class notes 
used by Medina Echavarría in Spain; Sociología. Teoría y técnica consisted 
of the lectures delivered in Morelia; Treves’s work summarized his 
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lectures at the University of Tucumán. Other authors put their teaching 
material on paper. For instance, Poviña and Castiglione replicated in 
their books the curriculum structure of the sociology course in Córdoba 
and Tucumán, respectively. So, these textbooks can be seen as a recy- 
cling of teaching material, in which summarizing readings, writing class 
notes, lecturing and rewriting defined a final text to be read by students. 
Some of them can be seen as editorial collages. Those by Poviña and 
Recasens Siches, the longest ones, seem to be a collection of reading 
notes and pieces of systematic work. Poviña's book is a clear example of 
bricolage in its composition, containing parts of previous printed works, 
published papers, book reviews and additional comments. Recasens 
Siches also included fragments and statements from earlier works by 
himself or others. The other books differ on this, but all were (unsur- 
prisingly) a combination of writing on past reading and critical com- 
ments on others’ ideas; textbooks are generally composed in this way. 
The books vary little in structure. Except the two on social research 
(Treves and Uribe Villegas), almost all included a section on history of 
sociology, a discussion on the definition and boundaries of sociology as 
a field within social science, a review of the existing sociological theories 
and issues arising on methods of sociological investigation (Recasens 
Siches omitted the last). 

The books differed in the use of footnote references or bibliography at the 
end; onty Poviña provided a name and a subject index (commonly absent 
in Spanish-language scientific books even today). Cursos de sociología also 
included various charts, such as a classification of problems and fields of 
sociology or the problems of social change, most of them at the end of the 
chapters and summarizing their contents; Castiglione also has similar 
material Another innovative ingredient was the use by Treves of social 
maps and photos. The use of tables in Uribe Villegas would be expected 
because of his goal of training in social statistics. Thus, books followed no 
editorial pattern. Each author (and editor) used their own criteria and 
defined what they thought to be right in the presentation of information. 

All these books were directed at an audience of undergraduate students 
of philosophy, history, economics, law and social sciences in general. 
Recasens Siches's book was probably intended for future lawyers rather 
than other professionals, while Treves's Introducción was planned for both 
university students and research apprentices at the Institute of Economic 
and Sociological Research in Tucumán, which sponsored its publication. 
(The latter group of students were mainly provincial state bureaucrats.) 
An exception would be doctoral students of the School of Economics in 
Buenos Aires. They attended sociology lectures, and consequently they 
would also have access to the teaching material. Only during the late 
1950s, when the first specific local sociologists were educated, could they 
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read those handbooks. However, for them less general material, plus 
papers and articles, replaced textbooks. 

Another point worthy of attention is the kind of material cited by the dif- 
ferent authors. It is clear that they used books more than papers and articles 
as sources; only about 5-10 percent of the citations in most of the books are 
to papers. Uribe Villegas used books exclusively, while Treves's citations to 
papers represent 30 percent of his references. The most frequently cited jour- 
nal was the RMS, cited by Medina Echavarría, Treves and Poviña; this was an 
important channel for the diffusion of sociological ideas in Latin America at 
the time, and all seven authors published there. Another important journal 
cited was the American Journal of Sociology, referenced by Medina Echavarría, 
Orgaz and Recasens Siches. (The American Sociological Review was cited only 
by Treves — but referring to an article by a Mexican writer, whose paper was 
also published in the Mexican journal.) Also, the Boletin del Instituto de 
Sociología from Buenos Aires and Sociología from Sáo Paulo were often ci 
In addition, Medina Echavarría referred to articles from L'Année Sociologique, 
and Poviña frequently cited articles and ideas from the Cahiers Internationaux 
de Sociologie and Revista Internacional de Sociología. 

There is a network of cross-references among the books studied, shown 
in Figure 2. Thus one can see that they virtually all influenced the next gen- 
eration of teaching material in sociology in Latin America in some way. 
The books of Medina Echavarría were particularly cited by the others; the 
only isolated work is that by Uribe Villegas, the most specialized book in 
focus and analysis. The region has usually found knowledge and legiti- 
mating intellectual support in European thought. The fact that local soci- 
ologists recognized the validity of sociological ideas produced in Latin 
America should be remarked. This says something about the institutional- 
ization of the field and the establishment of a local sociological community. 

The possible influence of different national traditions in Latin American soci- 
ology is interesting. The languages of the works cited show specific ideological 
links and international connections as well as shared sociological perspectives. 
So, one can see in Table 1 that Medina Echavarría's works mainly used sources 
quently. In his second volume, this trend is larger because around 60 percent of 
his citations came from works written in, or translated from, English. Uribe 
Villegas also drew all his references from English, and English references were 
predominant in Recasens Siches, Treves and Castiglione. On the other hand, 
the most frequent quotations in Orgaz's work came from French, and Poviña's 
handbook referred mostty to Spanish and French sources. Sources in Italian, 
Portuguese or German were not very numerous. 

The same links can be examined through the national distribution of 
cited authors. Five of the books (Medina Echavarría [1941], Recasens Siches, 
Uribe Villegas, Treves and Castiglione) most frequently cited authors from 
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Figure 2. Cross-References among Textbooks in Sample 
Note: Arrows show the direction of influence, from source to user. 


the US, while Medina Echavarría (1940), Orgaz and Povifia referred mostly 
to writers in France. (Complete data are given in Table 2. The migration 
variable slightly alters the final national figures.) The most cited American 
books in the sample were six by Franklin Giddings, Charles Ellwood, 
Luther L. Bernard, Pauline Young and George Lundberg. Lundberg/s Social 
Research and Young's Scientific Social Surveys seem to have largely influ- 
enced the teaching of sociological methods in Mexico and Argentina; seven 


Orgaz referred to neither. Young’s book was extensively read in Mexico 
City, where it was translated in 1949. Also, it was utilized as a key reading 
in sociological teaching in Tucumán. Further, Germani used it when he did 
a history of social research in the US (Pereyra, 2005). It was very likely that 


Table 1 Distribution of Cited References in the Sample by Original Language 
(rounded percentages) 
JME JME LRS OUV RT RO AP JC 
(1940) (1941) (1948) (1957) (1942) (1942) (1950) (1961) 


English 36 59 39 20 17 
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Table 2 Distribution of Cited References in the Sample by the Country or Regions 
Where the Writers Were Born (rounded percentages) 


JME JME LRS OUV RT RO AP JC 
(1940) (1941) (1948) (1957) (1942) (1942) (1950) (1961) 








0 2 2 0 4 2 13 13 
Brazil 0 0 1 0 4 0 5 3 
Mexico 0 4 3 0 4 0 3 0 
England 11 6 6 0 4 3 2 3 
France 34 6 14 0 7 44 25 20 
Germany 28 23 23 0 18 16 14 3 
Italy 1 0 3 0 7 1 5 6 
Spain 1 7 10 0 1 3 9 13 
US 25 43 28 100 33 13 12 29 
Rest of Europe 0 7 6 0 4 6 7 0 
Rest of Latin 0 0 2 0 4 2 4 10 

America 

Missing cases 0 2 2 0 0 0 1 0 
N 142 69 188 9 62 319 31 





the same happened in Brazil Fernando H. Cardoso recognized that 
Brazilian sociologists ‘knew the research methods books of Pauline Y 
and George Lundberg and a little about Robert Park’ (Kahl, 1976: 131). 

The texts also referred to the whole work of Durkheim, Weber, Marx 
and Pareto. For instance, Medina Echavarría placed them among the clas- 
sics of sociology. Poviña judged too that they were important characters 
in the history of sociology. Orgaz considered that Die protestantische Ethik 
. - + (1905) was a supreme example of sociological explanation because 
Weber was able to show the functional correlation among different vari- 
ables (Orgaz, 1942: 89-92). Simmel's Soziologie was also cited. Thus the 
authors found themselves sharing a common sociological tradition, that 
later developed in the official canon. 

Germani (1968: 400) stated that the bibliography used in chairs of sociol- 
ogy in Argentina during the late 1950s was basically philosophical, and 
mostly reflected theories originating before 1930. A preliminary review 
of the available reading lists contradicts that interpretation. It would be nec- 
essary to study the information further to establish a better picture of read- 
ings and intellectual reception. However, the authors studied here 
demonstrated an amazing updating of sociological information. The refer- 
ences to Talcott Parsons or Jacob Moreno should be noted. Medina 
Echavarría (1940) mostly cited references more than 20 years old, as well as 
the books of Orgaz and Recasens Siches, but they included several citations 
of old sources related to large sections on history of sociology. On the other 
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hand, Medina Echavarría's (1941) and Treves's handbooks are examples of 
the use of fresh material, not more than 10 years old, and Uribe Villegas's 
work used even more up-to-date references. 


Some Final Conclusions 


This examination of textbooks from Argentina and Mexico shows that the 
sociological field in the region was relatively well developed. Nonetheless, 
that cognitive development clashed with the fragility of training institu- 
tions in social sciences. Although the teaching of sociology spread all over 
the country, the sociological field in Argentina was somewhat undevel- 
oped during the 1940s and 1950s. The incapacity of local actors to establish 
the basis of a scientific field in sociological knowledge did finally weaken 
the development of sociology. They failed in various projects such as the 
foundation of a stable journal, the consolidation of a local professional 
association and the institution of regular meetings among home sociolo- 
gists. On the other hand, the Mexican sociologists found in the RMS an 
effective channel for diffusion and promotion of sociological ideas, and 
they succeeded in establishing a Mexican Society of Sociology as well as 
organizing 16 national congresses of sociology in Mexico from 1951 to 
1965. This difference in the consolidation of the sociological field probably 
had an impact on the future sociological activities in each country. 

Among the selected cases, Medina Echavarría is the only one who is rec- 
ognized by current local sociologists. He became one of the leaders of mod- 
em local sociologists in the 1960s as a representative of sociology of 
modernization. He was therefore an example of aggiornamento from a tradi- 
tional type of sociologist to a modern one, showing how a disciple of 
Ortega y Gasset could become a promoter of empirical research. But the his- 
tory of sociology in Latin America clearly illustrated opposite cases in many 
countries. Those are breakdown situations where some sociologists were 
institutionalized blocked from presenting themselves as modern scientists, 
while others identified themselves as founders of modern sociology. That is 
the case in Argentina (and probably Chile), where, for instance, Germani 
depicted Poviña and his followers as traditional thinkers and impeded their 
modernization, setting them apart from financial and promotional net- 
works. In contrast, in Uruguay and Brazil, the transition was not traumatic. 
Traditional scholars, such as Isaac Ganón, Aldo Solari and Fernando de 
Azevedo or even Florestán Fernandez, trained young disciples and were 
accepted themselves as aggiornados modern sociologists. Although some lit- 
erature referred to a rupture of sociology in Mexico between tradition and 
modernity, that does not seem to have been the case. 

However, from data on these books there seem to have been no funda- 
mental differences in the level of sociology teaching in Mexico and Argentina 
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period. The rapid development of sociology in Latin America after 

made possible there by the existence of a previous basis of soci- 

The publishing market in the region was very active, so local 

sociologists could have access to recent bibliography and they read the inter- 
national social science journals. In addition, the sociological libraries in the 
region were very well equipped. One should remember that the works of 
Durkheim, Weber, Tónnies, Simmel and Max Scheler had actually been trans- 
lated into Spanish very early; Spanish readers knew Durkheim’s main works 


When Parsons placed Weber, Durkheim and Pareto on the sociological 
podium, they were already well established within sociological debate in 
Latin America. They gained a special space on the sociological pedestal as 
classical authors even before 1950. Thus structural functionalism could 
have been not revolutionary at all. The three basic elements of social 
action (actor, situation and orientation) were not in any sense esoteric 
ideas in the region. The important spread of the ideas of Sorokin, Ralph 
Linton and cultural anthropologists established a basis that could support 
modern sociology. However, as Blanco (2004b) argues, local sociologists 
did not go a step further until 1960, and they were still acoepting Sorokin's 
proposal of an encyclopaedist and plural sociology. So, Germani was the 
first to accept Parsons” message on the need to unify sociological tradi- 
tions within a synthetic schema. 

The books studied were produced in an intellectual context that, accord- 
ing to the traditional vision of history of sociology in Latin America, was 
marked by the revolt against positivism and the spread of German socio- 
logical thinking. However, the data presented here suggest that this idea 
needs to be reconsidered. These textbooks demonstrate that local sociolo- 
gists had sufficient knowledge of modern techniques of investigation. lt 
was quite clear that sociological teaching in Tucumán pointed out that the 
model to follow was the US. The important circulation of works on social 
research such as Lundberg’s and Young’s showed that the lack of social 
research concern in the region should at least be questioned. Moreover, 
Medina Echavarría, one of the authors selected, made clear that theory and 
empirical research should be considered together. 

Germani himself (Kahl, 1976: 29-30), who better promoted the idea that 
sociology in Latin America was underdeveloped before 1960, asserted that 
Medina's Sociología. Teoría y técnica influenced his own ideas, helping him to 
articulate a position that emphasized the philosophical opportunity of an empir- 
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If the authors studied here were probably the most read in sociological class- 
rooms at that time, one could assume that sociology in Argentina, and in the 
region in general, followed perspectives shown in their handbooks. Those soci- 
ologists who defended the traditional outlook and distrust of empirical 
research seem to have had no weight in teaching and had no role, either, in the 
institutionalization of the field. 

Thus we conclude that sociology in the region steadfastly followed 
international trends. That situation could not match exactly the peripheral 
condition of Latin America. Sociology in Latin America from 1940 to 1960 
could be blamed for its lack of resources and institutional fragility, but it 
is probably unfair to say that it was ignorant of current sociological theo- 
ries. Further data might assist consideration of sociological activities in 
Latin America as not wholly speculative or uninformed. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Jennifer Platt for her useful comments, and for her patience 
in awaiting the final version of this article. 


1. Both this investigative effort and the quality of the journal were recognized by 

some American organizations, but reports remarked on the weakness and 

mediocrity of the institute's staff, so financial help was in the end not approved 

(Pereyra, 2004). 

Unless otherwise indicated, all the translations from Spanish sources are on my own. 

This analysis includes the whole collection of reading lists on sociology at the 

FFyL at the UBA (1941-60) and samples from the FCDS (1949, 1955) and the FCE 

(1946, 1950 and 1961). Also, a compilation of reading lists from the University of 

Tucumán was considered (1942-5, 1952-3, 1955-7, 1959-60). 

4. The list was prepared from the library catalogues of FFyL, FCE and FDCS at 
the UBA. 

5. The book was not included in the official list at the FDCS but the large number 
of copies (seven) held at the library indicated a huge demand. One of those 
copies (162.044) had at the end the following marginal pencilled note by a stu- 
dent “Viva, aquí se inspiró el prof. adjunto Tecera del Franco’ (Three cheers, 
assistant lecturer Tecera del Franco was inspired by this). 


yn 
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Theory Use in Introductory Sociology 
Textbooks 
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abstract: Introductory sociology textbooks are one of the disciplinary sites that 
Ilustrate both the prominent place, and many uses, of theory in sociology. This 
article examines the place of theory in a selection of introductory sociology text- 
books published in Australia, Britain and the US. It identifies the emergence of 
theory as a separate topic warranting its own sections or chapters, and considers 
the historical changes in explicit advice provided about the nature and use of 
theory in sociology. It also illustrates some of the uses of theory exhibited there 
that go beyond those directly addressed in textbook advice. 


keywords: citation analysis + discipline + perspectives + sociology textbooks + 
theory use 


Introduction 


A cursory glance at the institutions and products of sociology — course 
outlines, articles, conferences, departments, etc. — is enough to show that 
theory has a prominent role. However, the use of theory — rather than the- 
ory (or theories) per se — in sociology has received relatively little atten- 
tion. Theory may be used, for instance, to formulate research questions; 
import moral or political agenda; make assumptions explicit; authorize 
knowledge or knowledge-producers; undertake ‘boundary-work’; pro- 
duce work that is fashionable, impressive or distinctive; identify positions; 
sustain careers; achieve status; minimize effort; facilitate collaboration; and 
provide intellectual challenge and enjoyment. 

Introductory textbooks provide a ‘textbook’ site for exploring many of 
these uses of theory. As part of their introductory role, they host explicit 
discussions of the usefulness of theory for sociology. Furthermore, like 
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Table 1 The Textbook Sample 








USA UK Australia 
19208 Park and 
Burgess (1924) 
Hankins (1928) 
19308 MacIver (1937) 
1950s Broom and Mitchell (1959) 
Selznick (1955) 
Fichter (1957) 
Young and 
Mack (1959) 
1960s Horton and Cotgrove (1967) 
Hunt (1964) J.E. Goldthorpe (1968) 
1970s Hodges (1971) Worsley (1970) Congalton and 
Popenoe (1971) Cuff and Daniel (1976) 
Payne (1979) 
19808 Zeitlin (1981) Haralambos and Sargent (1983) 
Heald (1980) Waters (1989) 
Giddens (1989) 
19908 Macionis (1992) Fulcher and Haralambos et al. (1996) 
Scott (1999) Bessant and Watts (1999) 


* Park and Burgess (1924) was used because the 1921 first edition was not available 
* The textbook is by John E. Goldthorpe, not John H. Goldthorpe, the author of much work 
on stratification and mobility. 


other sociological products, albeit shaped by the demands of publishers, 
marketers, teachers and course formats, textbooks exhibit uses of theory. 

This article examines explicit advice about, and demonstrations of, the 
use of theory in a selection of introductory texts published in Australia, 
Britain and the US. Historical and national differences in how textbooks 
address theory, and ways they use theory not directly addressed in their 
advice, are shown. 


Sample and Method 


The 24 textbooks examined (see Table 1) were selected from those published 
in the US, UK and Australia in the 20th century, and available from Sydney 
libraries or personal collections. Included are only general textbooks that 
identify themselves as aimed primarily at introductory sociology students. 
The sample was limited to first editions of those with more than one edition. 
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For each decade from the 1920s to the 1990s, I selected up to five books, 
aiming for a spread across the three countries. While not comprehensive or 
representative, the sample provides some indication of the spread of texts 
available over the period, and includes some influential ones. 

Focusing on theory use, I examined: the table of contents; contents of 
prefaces, introductory chapters and any other chapters or sections dealing 
directly with the nature or history of sociology, theory (under various 
guises), methods and the research process; and numbers of pages attrib- 
uted to authors /names in indices. 


Advice about Theory 


All the books contained an introductory section with some discussion of the 
nature of sociology. Sometimes there were clearly labelled discussions 
about theory, sometimes such discussions existed without obvious titles, 
and sometimes additional chapters were devoted specifically to theory, but 
they have not consistently included clearly accessible, explicit advice about 
it Recent books are more likely than older ones to include explicit chap- 
ter/section titles indicating that they cover theory, and to devote whole 
chapters, rather than just sections, to it. Mitchell (1959), from Britain, is the 
first to include an unambiguous ‘theory’ title. Only half of the other pre- 
1960 books include sections with titles more loosely identified with theory 
or research practice (e.g. Fundamental Viewpoints’, “The Conceptual 
Framework’). Among the 11 books from 1960 to the mid-1980s are three 
dedicated chapters and three section titles addressing theory, and two more 
subtle mentions. All six books published after 1988 had chapter titles 
addressing theory. 

While the role of increasing textbook size and standardization of format 
must not be ignored, this increased prominence conveys a double mes- 
sage about the role of theory. First, it implies that some degree of theoret- 
icality is required of all sociologists; that induction into the discipline of 
sociology involves induction into sociological theory. Second, the demar- 
cation of theory into its own special chapter could be seen as a metaphor 
for development of theory as a specialization. 


Concepts and Terminology (or Jargon) 

One relatively common topic of discussion about “theory” (often not under 
that heading) is use of language and concepts (14 of 24 books, from 
Maclver [1937] to Fulcher and Scott [1999], concentrated around the 
19608). The most common justification for technical language or concepts, 
given in 11 cases, involves tying sociology to a particular style of knowl- 
edge and practice, which starts out as scientific and, from Hodges (1971), 
shifts to academic or specialist. There are two forms of this explanation: 
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sociology needs technical terms/concepts, just like other sciences/ 
specialists/disciplines; or sociology needs technical terms/concepts 
because it is a science. Other explanations are organized around related 
factors: precision and clarity, communication, analysis and generalizabil- 
ity, knowledge and understanding, and distance/objectivity. For example, 
Hodges (1971: 27-9) considers a ‘uniform . . . conceptual apparatus’, pro- 
viding ‘a degree of exactness to sociological communication’, a “worthy 
ideal’, echoing a theme prevalent in most discussions from the late 1950s 
until then. However, he stands out in acknowledging that the ideal is not 
realized (hardly surprising, since his illustrative neologisms are ‘contra- 
cultural, marginality, Gemeinschaft, binomial distribution, functionalism, 
servomechanism, nonparametric, and human ecology’). In the next dis- 
cussion, Cuff and Payne (1979: 6-11) put another position, that just as con- 
ceptual frameworks distinguish the various social sciences, concepts 
employed (along with assumptions, questions, etc.) distinguish the differ- 
ent perspectives within sociology. 

Some discussions are framed in response to accusations of jargon, 
usually explaining that sociologists need to use a special language for 
the kinds of reason just mentioned. Sargent, however, denounces ‘the 
mystifying language of the social sciences’ and advocates students ‘seek 
a definition each time they meet a jargon filled exposition [which] will 
call the bluff of those who use jargon to disguise their theoretical confu- 
sion and to obfuscate the reader’ (Sargent, 1983: xiii-xiv). In another post- 
technical-terminology-for-science textbook, we see a concession that 
sociologists may have ‘sometimes adopted cumbersome terminology in 
a misguided attempt to justify their claims to a scientific status’, along- 
side adherence to arguments for a particular sociological language 
(Fulcher and Scott, 1999: 22). 


Theory, Hypothesis Testing and the Research Process 

Many textbooks describe the use of theory in relation to hypothesis test- 
ing or the research process. This is generally related to an understanding 
of sociology as science (except for a few more recent texts). For the earli- 
est book, this use of theory does not reflect sociology’s current scien- 
tificity, but will enable sociology to ‘become . . . an experimental science’, 
when the theory guiding experiments ‘in every field of social life’ is 
‘stated in the form of a hypothesis and subjected to a test of the negative 
instances’ (Park and Burgess, 1924: 45). From the 1960s through to the 
1980s, the research process is commonly set out in some variant of the 
cyclical ‘hypothetico-deductive’ model, with hypotheses derived from 
existing theory, tested through enquiry and observation, and the theories 
supported or modified as a result. While suggesting that this model is 
dominant, most nonetheless reflect on its inadequacies as a description of 
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the research process. For instance, the two English texts Worsley (1970: 
71-2) and Cuff and Payne (1979: 157-8) distinguish the scientific method 
as an abstract model required to legitimate research as scientific from the 
actual practice of scientific research. 


Theory and Facts 
A related, but more abstract, discussion concerns the relationship 


between theory and facts. This first appears in books published in 1959, 
and is most prominent in those published in the UK (six of the eight 

books, three of the 11 American and one of the five Australian 
books). It is often expressed in response to an ‘empiricist’ claim that ‘the 
facts should speak for themselves'. For example, Worsley (1970: 41-9) 
argues that all enquiries involve at least implicit theoretical assumptions, 
and that these shape decisions about which facts are important, how they 
are perceived, and the categories that are used to classify them. Other 
textbooks make the similar point that facts and theory are intimately 
related or argue for theoretically informed, rather than merely descrip- 
tive, studies. Interestingly, this discussion of the need for theory along- 
side facts appears to persist beyond the naked empiricist threat it is 
countering. Both J. E. Goldthorpe (1968) and Hodges (1971) consider 
that few, if any, sociologists continue to aspire to the “mere collection of 
“facts”’ (Hodges, 1971: 21). 


Social Philosophy: Science and Assumptions 

Another conception of theory can be seen in the term ‘social philosophy’, 
which is used in two contrasting ways. Horton and Hunt (1964) and 
Young and Mack (1959) see it as opposed to science, and hence associated. 
with a form of sociology that should be avoided like the plague. Horton 
and Hunt (1964: 9-10), for example, acknowledge that ‘some sociologists 
believe that sociology should be a mixture of science and social philoso- 
phy . . . not only analyz[ing] society but . . . also recommend|ing] social 
reforms’, but they ‘believe that sociology should be strictly a science’. For 
Congalton and Daniel (1976: 3), however: 


If sociology is a science, it is nevertheless rooted in philosophical origins, for 
every study begins with some assumptions about the nature of man [sic] and 
the condition of his life. . . . Most commonly, the philosophical assumptions are 
implicit rather than explicit and become apparent as the discourse proceeds. 


However, they do not proceed to advocate using theory to make those 
philosophical assumptions shaping research explicit. Among all the text- 
book writers, J. E. Goldthorpe (1968: 49) and Park and Burgess (1924: 45) 
are curiously alone in pointing out that research is most useful and sig- 
nificant when ‘guided by a theory which is explicit and valid’. 
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Theoretical Perspective(s) 

There are distinct changes across the period studied in whether and how 
theories are categorized, and how these theoretical categories relate to one 
another. Some of the earliest textbooks refer to different, competing theo- 
retical positions. Park and Burgess (1924: 27-9) describe the different 
‘schools of thought’ into which ‘sociologists are divided’ in terms of their 
different attempts to grapple with the problem of social control. Hankins 
(1928: 15) argues that all theories are divided into two opposing camps — 
“the theological and the scientific, the supernatural and the natural, the 
indeterministic and the deterministic, or the creationist and the evolu- 
tionary” — with himself firmly in the latter. This recognition of variety is 
displaced in 1950s textbooks by a tendency to present a functionalist ver- 
sion of sociology, sometimes accompanied by reference to ‘a’ or ‘the’ soci- 
ological perspective. 

By 1967, theoretical disagreement has begun to reappear. For Cotgrove 
(1967: 33-5), “Two broad theoretical schools demand particular attention 
for an understanding of contemporary sociological perspectives — func- 
tionalism and social behaviourism’. Hodges’ (1971) title, Conflict and 
Consensus, recognizes what J. E. Goldthorpe (1968: 29) calls the ‘controver- 
sial . . . great debate in modern sociology’, and the book notes the existence 
of ‘Many “schools” of thought undergird[ing] American sociology’ and 
‘family squabbling’ about its ‘objectives, the modes of analysis, or even all 
of the basic assumptions’ (Hodges, 1971: 8, 10). Hodges also marks a shift 
in approach to the existence of competing schools. Rather than taking one 
position, he adopts ‘eclecticism . . . because we believe that no single 
model, no one approach, can capture, let alone convey, the multi-faceted 
essence of sociology’. Unlike those blind to the validity of opposing posi- 
tions, he “wear[s] two sets of lenses, the one attending to the structure and 
the cementing (or integrating) facets of social life, the other to the chang- 
ing, shifting nature of reality” (Hodges, 1971: 10). This shift becomes even 
more explicit in Cuff and Payne, whose title (Perspectives in Sociology) 
declares that sociology is constituted by different ‘perspectives’, none of 
which provides superior access to the truth as they are “simply different 
ways of trying to understand the social world” (Cuff and Payne, 1979: 2). 

This perspectivist approach continues to be employed and celebrated 
through most of the remaining texts; however, the lists vary. Some earlier 
books nominate two approaches: conflict and consensus (Hodges, 1971) 
or “order theory /functionalism (Sargent, 1983). Many name three, vari- 
ously delineated as structuralism (subdivided by conflict/consensus), 
interactionism and ethnomethodology (Cuff and Payne, 1979); function- 
alism, Marxism and symbolic interactionism (plus a mention of eth- 
nomethodology in the final chapter) (Haralambos and Heald, 1980); 
functionalism, structuralism and symbolic interactionism, all straddled 
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by Marxism (Giddens, 1989); structural-functional, social-conflict and 
symbolic-interaction (Macionis, 1992); and consensus, conflict and action 
theories (Haralambos et al., 1996). The number grows in late 1990s text- 
books. Fulcher and Scott (1999) add feminist theories and postmodern 
influences to structuralist-functionalist, interaction and conflict theories, 
and Bessant and Watts (1999) outline “seven sociologies” or perspectives: 
structural functionalism, Marxism, feminism, Weberianism, symbolic 
interactionism, critical theory and postmodernism or poststructuralism. 

Whether they present single theories or multiple theoretical perspec- 
tives, most textbooks articulate a central notion that theory is used to 
understand or explain social phenomena. For example, Giddens (1989: 17) 
defines theories as ‘abstract interpretations which can be used to explain 
a wide variety of empirical situations”; while for Fulcher and Scott (1999: 
22-3), ‘When judging a theory, what really matters is its capacity to 
explain what is happening in the real world.” 

In summary, textbook advice on theory and its use has offered different 
and changing ways of understanding theory and its role in sociology. We 
have seen the emergence of theory as a category of sociological work 
deserving special attention. The need to employ theoretical concepts and 
terms, strongly linked to an idea of sociology-as-science through to the 
late 1960s, has more recently become linked to a subtly different idea of 
sociology-as-academic-discipline or arena of technical expertise. The role 
of theory in hypothesis testing and the research process is a central con- 
cern in texts from the 1960s through to the 1980s. Particularly prevalent in 
British texts is the notion that theory is an intrinsic component of empiri- 
cal research, necessary in giving voice to facts. The goal, and often appar- 
ent existence, of theoretical unity so strong in the 1950s later yields to a 
metaphor of theory as perspectives, treating all theoretical frameworks as 
pathways to explanation and understanding of social life. 


Examples of Theory Use 


I now turn to some of the ways theory is actually employed within the 
textbooks. 


Defining Disciplinary Place 

It is common — although becoming less so — for textbooks to include some 
discussion of the relationships between sociology and the other (social) sci- 
ences.? One strong theme, particularly in American texts up to the 1950s, 
was the assertion of some kind of central, encompassing, fundamental or 
regal role for sociology. Broom and Selznick (1955) marks the emergence 
of another common thread — the lack of clear, natural boundaries distin- 
guishing the social sciences — which in some US (1955-64) and Australian 
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Table2 Ranking of ‘Canonical’ and ‘Canon-Forming’ Theorists by Decade 
1920s 1908 19508 19608 197% 19808 19908 


Marx 15 3 =16 3 3 1 1 
Weber 17 =6 =10 =4 2 2 2 
Durkheim 8 =6 =8 6 1 3 3 
Parsons - =23 =10 1 5 4 4 
Mills - - =19 7 6 =10 =11 
Merton -~ =23 =10 2 4 6 7 





= indicates that two or more authors attained equal ranking 


its ‘founding fathers’. Sometimes the histories of contemporary theoreti- 
cal ‘perspectives’, singly or as a whole, are told, grounding each of them 
in the classics (e.g. Cotgrove, 1967; Haralambos and Heald, 1980). The lin- 
eage may be literally shown, with diagrams linking the classical theorists 
to contemporary perspectives (e.g. Fulcher and Scott, 1999). 

Connell (1997) and others have argued that the elevation of Marx, 
Weber and Durkheim to canonical status was post hoc, achieved through 
the efforts of canon-makers including Talcott Parsons and C. Wright Mills. 
The elevation of Marx, Weber and Durkheim can indeed be seen in our 
analysis in Table 2. Note, though, that for the texts sampled this trio 
remained relatively high from the first British and Australian books, but 
were much further down the American lists then, only reaching the top 
three in the 1980s.* Also interesting is the prominence that Parsons him- 
self, and to a lesser extent Mills and Merton, achieved, through use of the 
‘classical’ theorists. Again there were national differences. Parsons ranked 
higher in Australian and British texts than American ones for equivalent 
periods, whereas Merton generally came higher in American than British 
and Australian books of the same decade, and ranked top in 1960s and 
1970s American books. 

Kuklick (1999: 228-9) suggests an inverse relationship between sociolo- 
gists’ faith in their discipline’s scientificity and the prominence given to 
disciplinary ancestors in textbooks. In the current sample, this shows up 
most strongly in the transition from lack of reliance on theoretical foun- 
dation stories in those 1950s and 1960s texts that most insist on sociol- 
ogy’s scientificity, through to increased emphasis on theoretical over 
scientific foundations in more recent texts. Thus Fichter (1957: 1-2) and 
Horton and Hunt (1964: 7) narrate sociology's story not through theoreti- 
cal names (with the one exception of Comte), but as a tale of increasing 
scientization, and Young and Mack (1959) forego historical tales alto- 
gether. It should be noted, however, that science and theoretical ancestry 
are not mutually exclusive options for providing authority; the idea of 
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sociology-as-science continues in many post-1960s texts, if with increas- 
ing recognition of the diversity of science-in-practice. 

As mentioned earlier, Cuff and Payne (1979: 57-8) distinguish scientific 
method as ‘logics-in-use’ and ‘reconstructed logics’: 

An account of ‘logics-in-use’ seldom reaches the surface in published form . . . 

the sociologist . . . is more concerned with showing how the work done meets the 

canons of scientific research, Le. the prevailing reconstructed logic, than with 
describing the detailed and specific circumstances of practical research work. 
I suggest that this distinction could also apply to their “perspectives”. Just as 
the everyday logics-in-use messiness of scientific practice may be dressed 
up in the legitimating garb of ‘reconstructed logic’ scientific method, a for- 
mal theoretical veneer may be used to legitimate research work. 

The stories of sociology’s history and present told in introductory texts 
construct not merely disciplinary foundations, but (to varying degrees) 
national disciplinary foundations. Thus, for example, Waters (1989: 18-19) 
narrates the history of institutionalization of Australian sociology and 
sketches the country's contemporary theoretical map. Not surprisingly, 
Australian theoretical developments are not elaborated in the British or 
American texts: R. W. Connell, ranked third within the Australian text- 
books, rates a total of two pages in any non-Australian book. The promi- 
nence of ‘locals’ in the textbooks for each country, and the national 
distribution of names in each country’s ‘top 20’, is shown in Table 3. Pre- 
and post-Second World War lists are given for the US so that international 
comparisons may be seen for roughly the same postwar period, as well as 
the whole sample. While local authors are relatively prominent in each 
country, the numerical dominance of America is evident. This clearly 
reflects the dominance and size of American 20th-century sociology, and 
is also likely to be affected by duration of national sociologies, illustrated 
by the increase in American names cited in postwar American textbooks.* 


Morality/Polltics 

The discussions of sociology-as-science contain a strong thread imploring 
objectivity, or, as that becomes seen in more complex terms, separation of 
factual from value judgements. This might seem to imply that morality 
and politics have no role in sociological theory. However, various theo- 
ries, as well as exceptions to the pro-objectivity stance, suggest that the- 
ory can be used to import a moral or political framework. For example, 
Mitchell (1959: 17-18) speculates that the desire to seek laws of progress 
in early — and in some cases still existing — sociology (he names both the- 
orists, Comte, Marx and Spencer, and British social reformers and sur- 
veyors), stems from a lingering belief that human beings ‘[cannot be] 
subject to capricious forces’, despite a suspension of belief in God’s 
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Table 3 Most Highly Ranked ‘Names’ by Country of Publication, and Breakdown by 








"Nationality" 
US US 
US pre WW2  post-WW2 UK Australia 
1 Park Park Durkheim Marx Marx 
2 Durkheim Simmel Weber Weber Weber 
3 Marx Darwin Marx Durkheim Connell 
4 Simmel Spencer Merton Parsons Parsons 
5 Weber Thomas K. Davis’ Merton Durkheim 
6 Darwin Durkheim  Lipsets Goldthorpe’ Giddens 
7 Spencer Lowie Parsons Lockwood Merton 
8 Freud MacIver Freud Goffman Goffman 
9 Merton Le Bon Mills Mills Mills 
10 Thomas Comte Bendix Comte 
11 K. Davis? Galton Burgess” Radcliffe’ Foucault 
12 Lipset? Pearson Warner” Spencer” Comte 
13 Burgess  Sorokin‘ Berger" Lipset K. Davis" 
14 Maclver Marx Goffman® Garfinkel Goldthorpe 
15 Parsons Veblen’ Linton K. Davis Encel 
16 Lowie: Freud Simmel Berger Garfinkel 
17 Mills‘ Burgess M. Mead Evans! Freud 
18 Sorokin Weber Lenski Foucault Lenski 
19 Comte Thompson‘ Smelser Freud Lockwood: 
20 Bendix Hiller Thompson‘ Richards Simme? 
American 12 9 15 8 8 
British 2 4 0 6 3 
Australian 0 0 0 0 2 
Europeen 6 7 5 6 7 
* Bold = ‘local’; italics = from ane of the other two countries surveyed. 
> Equal 11th * Equal 13th 
© Equal 16th ' Equal 19th 
4 Equal 12th 1 JH. Goldthorpe 
* Equal 14th * Radcliffe-Brown 
‘WS. Thompson ! Evans-Pritchard 
5 Equal 5th 


control, along with growing prestige of the ‘law’-based natural sciences. 
He regards such theory (and research) as motivated by a desire to replace 
God’s role with an alternative moral force of progress. Hankins (1928: 
14-30) makes a similar point with his objection to ‘theological’ rather than 
‘scientific’ theory, partly because it ‘precludes inquiry. . . . It seems to set- 
tle the fundamental problems in a final and absolute manner and thus 
removes them from the inquisitive research of the curiously-minded’ 
(Hankins, 1928: 16). His replacement Spencerian evolutionary view, how- 
ever, contains assumptions that mean it, too, imports a moral/political 
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framework, including 'a natural basis for rules of right living for the 
individual and for the social group as a whole’ (Hankins, 1928: 30). Sargent’s 
(1983: 3-4) adoption of critical theory /sociology is overtly political, advocat- 
ing use of theory to criticize and change society and decrying its use to 
support the status quo. 


Name-Dropping: Fashion, Positioning, Status 

Fichter (1957: v-vi) adopts an unusual approach to footnotes, omitting 
them ‘because beginning students never read them, but also because it 
seems pedantic to refer to sources of common elementary knowledge’. 
This draws attention to the multiple uses and effects of name-dropping. 
Referencing and citation have obvious rationales, such as allowing verifi- 
cation of sources, intellectual acknowledgement and providing access to 
original texts for students diligent enough to pursue them. But the con- 
nection of theories to names also allows other (interrelated) uses, such as 
fashion, positioning and status. 

There are only occasional direct comments about the shifts in fashion- 
ability of theorists and theories. For example, Haralambos and Heald 
(1980: 521) note the decline of functionalism was partly due to it going out 
of fashion, while Waters (1989: 9) comments that ‘Spencer became an enor- 
mously prolific and popular author [but] today is seldom spoken of’. The 
changing fashionability of authors is evident in the changing ranking of 
names over the decades, shown for instance in Oromaner’s (1980) com- 
parison of most featured names in US textbooks from 1958-62 and 1968-72 
(although, not surprisingly, he finds considerably more stability in text- 
books than in journal articles, comparing 1955 and 1970).* In our textbook 
sample, the declining favour of Spencer, for instance, is evident, as he 
drops from fourth place in the 1920s, down to equal 26th in the 1960s and 
then returns to around 20th, with similar patterns for Darwin and Comte. 
Of the other top dozen from the 1920s: Park’s and Thomas’s ranks steadily 
declined; Le Bon’s, Lowie’s, Galton’s and Pearson’s declined and then they 
disappeared altogether; Durkheim rose to first place in the 1970s, and third 
in subsequent decades; while Simmel dropped steadily from second in the 
1920s to 36th in the 1960s, then jumped to 12th in the 1970s, and has since 
remained in the top 25, and Freud also declined to a low of 29th in the 
1950s and then returned to a high of seventh in the 1980s. More recently, 
we also see names that appear in the top 30 in only one decade, such as 
Hatt (second) and Cuber (23rd) in the 1950s, and the emergence of fash- 
ionable names, such as Goffman (from 20th in the 1960s to sixth in the 
1990s), Giddens (37th in the 1970s; ninth in the 1990s), and Foucault (17th 
in the 1980s; equal 11th in the 1990s). 

Use of theory for positioning can be seen in the way whole books are 
positioned, and as a strategy adopted by their authors and the writers 
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Table 4 Names Ranked m Top Five in any Textbook! 








Total Total 
page No. of page No of 
numbers textbooks numbers textbooks 

Marx, Karl 482 2 Lowie, Robert H. 8 
Weber, Max 420 2 Lenaka, Gerhard 51 11 
Durkherm, Émile 401 23 Garfinkel, Harold 48 1 
Parsons, Talcott 272 20 Linton, Ralph 43 12 
Park, Robert Erra 199 (49) 17 (16) Smelser, Neil J 43 9 
Merton, Robert K. 198 21 Radcliffe-Brown, A.R 42 10 
Simmel, Georg 146 16 Foucault, Michel 42 6 
Spencer, Herbert 140 19 Le Bon, Gustave 42 4 
Mills, C. Wright 128 19 Veblen, Thorstem 38 9 
Gofíman, Erving 125 17 Thompson, Warren S. 36 7 
Darwin, Charles 113 16 Tumin, Melvin M. 35 11 
Freud, Sigmund 11 19 Galton, Francis (Sir) 31 3 
Davis, Kingsley 110 16 Pearson, K 31 5 
Comte, Auguste 107 19 Hatt, Paul K 2 4 
Lipset, Seymour M. 104 14 Young, Kimball 25 6 
Connell, R. W. 102 6 Redfield, Robert 24 9 
Berger, Peter L. 90 16 Adorno, T. 21 10 
Goldthorpe, John H 86 11 Evans-Pritchard 21 5 
Thomas, Wilham I 84 16 Encel, Sol 19 5 
Lockwood, D 75 10 Richards, Audrey L 18 3 
Maclver, Robert M. 64 (30) 10(9) Form, William H 14 7 
Mead, Margaret 64 15 Cotgrove, S. 13 (1) 2 (1) 
Giddens, Anthony 62 9 Hiller, E. T. 13 2 
Burgese, Ernest W. 59 (56) 9 (8) Bennett, John W. 9 2 
Bendix, Reinhard 58 11 Rowley, C. D 9 2 
Sorokin, Pitirim A. 55 12 Cuber, John F. 9 4 
Warner, W. Lloyd 54 14 





* Figures m brackets exclude textbook authors’ self-referencing. 


whose work they cite. Kuklick (1999: 228-9) notes that choice of founders’ 
portraits allows teachers to ascertain quickly ‘whether or not the books 
convey the views they hold dear’. Several books display their theoretical 
colours clearly through incorporation of names and theoretical ideas. It is 
not difficult to see, for instance, that Sargent (1983) and Broom and 
Selznick (1955) would appeal to different audiences. Of course, inclusion 
of multiple perspectives can also be seen as a positioning device, appeal- 
ing to a wider theoretical market. There are numerous examples of self- 
positioning through the use of theory, whether through allegiance or 
opposition to existing theoretical stances. In just one passage (Mitchell, 
1959: 18-22), we can see the positioning of Mitchell, Parsons and 
Durkheim, as he supports Parsons’ assessment of Durkheim’s turn from 
Comtean positivism and utilitarianism. 
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Waters’ (1989: 22) description of theory as ‘the intellectual capital of 
sociology’ invites consideration of its role in mediating academics’ status 
plays among academics. The prominence given to theory and theorists 
within many textbooks — heralded as the “great” writers’ in sociology 
(Bessant and Watts, 1999: 2), for instance — conveys the possible status 
rewards theory use might bring. Another illustration of potential theoret- 
ical status effects is found in the implications for Giddens (1989) of his 
own use of theory. In describing Giddens’s path to theoretical stardom, 
Clegg (1992: 590) notes the strategic importance of this textbook, which by 
‘re-packaging the themes of structuration theory in the product of a first 
year sociology text, has a massive potential for enrolling the legion of first 
year teachers to structurationism’. This ‘re-packaging’ is often done with- 
out fanfare, with, for example, structurationist claims about the relation- 
ship between social structure and social reproduction presented without 
reference to competing claims (Giddens, 1989: 19). Giddens also draws 
attention to the sophistication involved in theoretical work, informing 
students that ‘many of [his] previous writings have been concerned with 
theory’ (Giddens, 1989: 1) and that assessing theoretical approaches ‘is a 
challenging and formidable task’ (Giddens, 1989: 715). 


Conclusion 


This article has examined textbook advice to students about how to use the- 


ory. But it has also shown other uses of theory — defining a disciplinary place, 
providing disciplinary foundations and legitimacy, introducing moral/ 
political stances, positioning work and individuals, and accomplishing 
fashionability and status — exemplified elsewhere in the books. 
Historical and national comparison has also shown differences in the 
ways textbooks present theory. British books were more likely than 
American or Australian ones to counter anti-theoretical empiricism, 
and to discuss ethnomethodology as a sociological perspective. While 
American authors feature prominently in all three countries’ texts, 
Australian books also highlight some local and British names, and British 
books some of their own local authors. In some cases, theoretical changes 
happen at different times in the three countries. Disappearance of dis- 
cussions about the relationship between sociology and the other social 
sciences came first in American books, then British and then Australian, 
perhaps coming at about the same stage of maturity of the discipline in 
the three countries; conversely, Marx, Weber and Durkheim became the 
top-ranked trio earlier in Britain and Australia than America. However, 
temporal shifts that cut across national boundaries are more common: 
ideas about the importance of a shared conceptual language, the domi- 
nance of functionalism in the 1950s and emergence of perspectivism from 
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the mid-1960s, sociology's scientificity and the hypothetico-deductive 
research model. Here perhaps the dominance of American (or “general”) 
sociology overwhelms local differences? 


Notes 


This article draws on work for my PhD thesis about theory use in sociology. I 
acknowledge financial support from an Australian postgraduate award and a 
CHASS supplementary scholarship. I am grateful for comments on earlier ver- 
sions of this piece by Jennifer Platt, Gary Wickham, Robert van Krieken, Demetris 
Demitriou, Steven Thiele, Max Travers, Graham Crow and participants at the 2004 
BSA Annual Conference and postgraduate seminars at the University of Sydney 
and Murdoch University, and comments on textbooks used in Australia by Alec 
Pemberton, Bettina Case, Fran Collyer, Gary Wickham, Naomi Berman, Robert 
van Krieken and R. W. Connell. 


1. Inclusion of ethnomethodology in two textbooks, both British, around 1980 
reflects distinctive national sociologies. See also Platt’s article (this issue, pp. 
165-182) for discussion of perspectives in British textbooks. 

2. Such discussions appeared in 18 textbooks, with the phase-out dates vary- 
ing by country: 1971 in American textbooks; Cuff and Payne (1979) (and 
briefly Giddens [1989]) in Britain; and Waters (1989) (and briefly 
Haralambos et al. [1996]) in Australia. While the timing follows the stage 
of national institutionalization, their disappearance may reflect difficulties 
in defining disciplinary places within an increasingly interdisciplinary 
academic context. 

3. More than five names were included in cases where a tie extended the list. This 
analysis is limited by variability in accuracy and indexing conventions adopted 
in different textbooks (manual scans were used to provide more accurate esti- 
mates in Zeitlin [1981]), and takes no account of the amount or style of coverage 
per page (e.g. prominence; positive or negative; discussion, picture, citation; bio- 
graphic, historical, conceptual). I have included self-referencing, which makes a 
difference for three textbooks, shown in Table 4. This analysis is not intending to 
imply that prominent referencing equates to influence or importance (see Platt 
[1995] for a nice discussion of the problems of inferring influence from citation). 

4. Durkheim ranked lower in Australian books than in American and British ones 
in each decade (equal third in the 19706, fifth in the 1980s and 1990s). 

5. See also Platt’s piece on British textbooks in this issue for a comparison of 
national names in British and US texts. 

6. A Table showing the changing ranking of names over the decades in this 
textbook sample is available from the author. There are many possible rea- 
sons for changes in ‘fashion’, including intellectual ones and those con- 
cerning theories’ explanatory capabilities. Further, publication dates 
determine which names have the possibility of appearing in the list. 
Patterns of fashionability in textbooks may diverge from other contexts, 
given, for instance, the disciplinary history often included in textbooks. 
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abstract: This article describes The New Social Research, a methodology textbook 
published in 1926 by Emory S. Bogardus. This was the product of the method- 
ological developments associated with the Pacific Race Relations Survey, directed 
by Robert Park. The book is of considerable interest for what it tells us about 
research methods at the time, in particular the transition from methods based on 
the life history to the use of depth interviewing, but it is now largely forgotten, for 
reasons that are discussed. 


: Bogardus + depth interview + life history + Pacific Race Relations 
Survey + Robert Park 


Emory Bogardus, probably best known today as the originator of the 
social distance scale, is credited by Jennifer Platt with producing what 
might be regarded as the first undergraduate research methods textbook 
in American sociology. She comments that his book, Making Social Science 
Studies published in 1918, is ‘very vague about practical details” (Platt, 
1996: 34), and goes on to observe that, ‘Anyone wishing to find out how 
to do research work would have needed a lot more guidance than such a 
book provided.’ Bogardus subsequently wrote The New Social Research, a 
methodology textbook published in 1926. Far from being vague about the 
practicalities of research, Bogardus intended The New Social Research to be 
not simply a textbook, but also a technical handbook for the dissemina- 
tion of state-of-the-art research techniques, and as a tool for facilitating 
cooperation between researchers. More specifically, The New Social 
Research pointed to procedures necessary if large-scale and complex 
research studies were to be carried out in sociology, and introduced, or at 
least codified, a range of what were then novel research methods. It also 
sheds light on then-contemporary ideas about research design. 
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Bogardus was a prolific author, producing a number of monographs, 
dealing mostly with race relations or the social dynamics of cooperation, 
as well as autobiographical writing, and several volumes of sonnets. He 
was also an inveterate writer of textbooks. Indeed, Bannister observes in 
this respect that some younger colleagues regarded Bogardus as ‘little 
better than a popularizer” (Bannister, 1999: 141). By present standards, 
the observations he makes are often pedestrian, his exposition is some- 
what tedious and his conclusions are rather obvious. Nevertheless, The 
New Social Research has a claim to novelty and originality lacking in 
Making Social Science Studies. It can also be argued that Bogardus saw 
The New Social Research as a way of diffusing more widely the research 
methods and techniques characteristic of Chicago sociology. As Platt 
(1994) and others have pointed out, how sociologists at Chicago actually 
went about their research is less clear than has sometimes been assumed 
(see also Bulmer, 1984; Harvey, 1987). A textbook such as The New Social 
Research with its normative and didactic purpose potentially, therefore, 
gives greater insight into methods used at the time than do the many 
now classic monographs produced by Chicago sociology, which gener- 
ally failed to include details of how the research had been conducted. 

The book was favourably received. Reviewing it in Social Forces, 
Katherine Jocher, who a few years later was to co-author a methods text- 
book with Howard Odum, saw it as ‘definitely a contribution to social 
research, especially in the wider and more scientific application of the 
case method’ (Jocher, 1927: 673). In the American Journal of Sociology, Floyd 
House declared it to be ‘the best manual of social research which has yet 
been published in English”, and observed that it could form the basis for 
an “excellent course for moderately advanced students of general sociol- 
ogy’ (House, 1927: 655). Further clues to the professional perception of it 
come from the reception of Introduction to Social Research, the methods 
textbook Bogardus produced in 1936, which is an enlarged and revised 
version of The New Social Research. Reviewing Introduction to Social 
Research in the American Sociological Review, Lundberg (1937) castigated 
Bogardus for errors contained in the chapter on statistical methods he had 
added to the book, presumably in order to appear au courant with recent 
developments. Referring back to the earlier book, however, Lundberg's 
judgement was rather gentler, commending it for its coverage, its balance 
and its accessibility. What, then, did it achieve? 


The New Soclal Research 


Described in The New Social Research, if not always conceptualized in a very 
sophisticated manner, are: measures of social distance, the use of network 
sampling techniques, the production of social base-maps, life history 
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questionnaires, group interviews, that at least in some respects were not 
unlike modern focus groups, and the “personal interview”, what would 
nowadays be called the depth interview.' The New Social Research grew out 
of research undertaken for the Pacific Race Relations Survey, directed by 
Robert Park, who also provided the book with a preface. (For more detail 
on the Pacific Race Relations Survey and what it tells us about conceptions 
of research design within the Chicago tradition, see Lee [forthcoming]. A 
broader history of the survey and some of its findings can be found in Yu 
[2001].) In the early 1920s, Protestant missionaries, who ministered to or 
sought the conversion of Asian migrants, became increasingly concerned 
about anti-immigrant hostility on the west coast of the US. With fund- 
ing from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, an arm of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, they decided to undertake a survey of race rela- 
tions that would inform public opinion. Given the status of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Chicago and his own eminence in the field 
of race relations, Park was asked to direct the study? (Yu, 2001). 
Bogardus, a Chicago alumnus, was one of a number of researchers 
recruited by Park; he directed a group of researchers and graduate students 
from the University of Southern California (USC) in Los Angeles. At USC 
he established a ‘methodological clinic’. This seems largely to have been a 
seminar, which met on a fairly regular basis to discuss practical issues and 
difficulties arising from the study. According to Park (1926), The New Social 
Research had its origins in documents drafted to provide responses to ques- 
tions that had been brought to the clinic. Broadly speaking, it has four main 
strands. It begins with an overview of the research process, conceived of as 
a sequence of stages from the exploration of the literature and definition of 
key concepts, through the acquisition of research materials, to the collection 
of statistical and ecologically based data. Bogardus at this stage also pays 
attention to the organization of research, in terms of recruiting research 
workers, and the procurement of funding and publicity for the study. (Since 
at the time research often depended on locally generated funding, these last 
two aspects were usually intertwined.) The core of the book is formed by a 
series of chapters on interviewing and life history methods. A chapter is 
devoted to the measurement of social distance, while the remainder of the 
book looks at the analysis of public opinion at community level and more 
widely. In the final chapter, the methodological clinic set up at USC during 
the survey is described. The section dealing with the interview forms the 
focus for the remainder of this article. 
Bogardus begins his discussion of the interview with the observation that 
interview techniques ‘are becoming the crux of social research’ 
(Bogardus, 1926: 69). He then embarks on a lengthy discussion of eight 
different professions: physician, lawyer, priest, journalist, detective, social 
worker, psychiatrist and psychoanalyst. With the doctor, the lawyer and the 
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priest, the client comes to the professional with a problem, physical, legal or 
spiritual, that needs to be solved. To provide the service offered, the pro- 
fessional must identify the problem by encouraging full disclosure of the 
facts, and is aided in doing so by two factors. One is that it is in clients’ 
interests to relieve what is troubling them. The other is that the profes- 
sional client relationship is governed by strict guarantees of confidentiality. 
By contrast, the attentions of the journalist or the detective might not be 
welcomed by their ‘clients’, and indeed may be actively resisted. While 
pethaps not always entirely scrupulous, journalists and detectives must, 
however, be indefatigable in their search for the truth, adapting strategies 
for gaining information to the exigencies of the situation facing them. 
Bogardus sees the social worker as having most in common with the 
social researcher in that both concern themselves with social problems, con- 
flict situations and individuals seen within their social contexts. Beyond 
this, the researcher shares with the social worker, psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst a number of orientations to the interview. One is a close attention to 
the structure and process of the interview (an issue that was of considerable 
importance to social workers at that time). Each group values the impor- 
tance of listening in an active way and each, through the careful application 
of technique, is concerned to uncover understandings and motivations that 
might not be apparent to the person being interviewed. ‘At any rate, the 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts secure from their patients what a doctor 
or lawyer ordinarily does not get, and what a priest may only approximate, 
a picture of innermost thoughts and feelings’ (Bogardus, 1926: 91). 
Bogardus regarded the securing of what he called ‘mental release’ as 
the key to research interviewing. Mental release is important in his view 
because interviewees are often inhibited about discussing their personal 
experiences with an interviewer. These inhibitions can arise out of suspi- 
cion (particularly, in the case of the Pacific Race Relations Survey, on the 
part of immigrant interviewees), a disinclination to talk about private 
matters or a feeling that one's own experiences are unimportant. 
Inhibition might also have an occupational basis. Those who routinely 
seek information from others (including, he observes, interviewers) are 
often in practice wary about disclosing information about themselves to 
others. Bogardus viewed these patterns of resistance to disclosure as habit 
mechanisms, which needed to be overcome if the interviewee was to talk 
in a free, natural and accurate way about their own personal experiences. 
Mental release could be secured in the interview by recognizing 
the habit mechanism at work, and dealing with it in a particular way. 
Here Bogardus (1926: 108-15) draws heavily on Krueger's (1925) treat- 
ment of what motivates autobiographical accounts. Krueger’s discussion 
of the use of autobiographical documents in sociology is oriented heavily 
towards what he calls the ‘confessional document’. As he puts it 
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When vivid socially-forbidden experiences become dammed up in the mind as 
objects of mental conflict, when defeat and failure in the realization of wishes 
face the person, when habits and sentiments are deeply disturbed, confession 
as a means of relief can take place. (Krueger, 1925: 197) 


Bogardus argues that the confessional mechanism for mental release is 
also a possibility in the face-to-face interview. Confessions are most likely 
to be made to intimates, occasionally to complete strangers (Bain, 1925). 
In the interview situation, however, the inhibitions that preclude the relief 
brought by confession are most likely to be released ‘under the stimuli 
[sic] of impersonal disinterestedness’ (Bogardus, 1926: 114). 

Bogardus sets out four (later extended to eight [Bogardus, 1936: 141-5) 
principles of procedure in interviewing. The first is ‘consideration’, that is, 
the interviewer should have a sympathetic understanding of the intervie- 
wee, who should be treated with respect. The implication here is that the 
interviewer should arrange the interview to suit the respondent, should 
not argue with or press the interviewee too forcefully. The second is ‘gra- 
dation’, the need in other words to move through the interview at a rela- 
tively gentle pace, avoiding questions, actions or demeanour particularly 
at the beginning of the interview that will put people off. ‘Identification’ 
involved the development of a degree of fellow feeling between inter- 
viewer and interviewee. Bogardus suggests that the interviewer can some- 
times facilitate identification by being self-critical in some way. Finally, 
‘indirect interrogation’ is important. Direct questions should be avoided, 
as should leading questions. Instead, the interviewer needs to look for 
clues that will direct the interview further. In addition, as an interviewer, 
one needs to be on guard against one’s own biases and presuppositions. 


From the Life History to the Interview 


In specifying how interviewing in social research compares with inter- 
viewing practice in other fields, Bogardus points to an emerging conception 
of the research interview, and to some of the conditions that produced it. By 
the time, a couple of years later, he came to write Immigration and Race 
Attitudes, Bogardus was clearly differentiating the interview from the life 
history (Bogardus, 1928: 3). How did this shift, from an emphasis on the life 
history to an understanding of the theory and practice of the personal inter- 
view as a method in its own right, come about? 

Although, as Bogardus observed, the interview was a very old method 
in many different contexts, it was initially regarded with some disfavour 
by Chicago sociologists, and in particular by W. L Thomas. Despite the 
canonical status of Thomas and Znaniecki's The Polish Peusant in Europe 
and America, Dorothy Ross (1991) has shrewdly observed that ‘the found- 
ing document of Chicago sociology” can be found in a research protocol 
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published by Thomas in the American Journal of Sociology in 1912, titled 
“Race Psychology: Standpoint and Questionnaire, with Particular 
Reference to the Immigrant and the Negro”. Thomas sets out in the article 
a framework for ethnological research, together with procedures and 
practice for its accomplishment. More than in the Polish Peasant, he devel- 
ops his methodological approach in a clear and direct manner. In particu- 
lar, he states his preference for ‘undesigned materials’, among which 
he includes ‘letters, diaries, newspapers, court, church, and club records, 
sermons, addresses, school curricula, and even handbills and almanacs' 
(Thomas, 1912: 771-2). He goes on: 

Interviews may be regarded as part of personal observation, but the ordinary 

inhabitant has a singular interest in misleading the outsider and putting a dif- 

ferent face on things. Interviews in the main may be treated as a body of error 
to be used for purposes of comparison in future observation. But, among oth- 
ers, playground directors, settlement, charity, immigration-league, and YMCA 
workers, judges, and superintendents of institutions, probation officers, edi- 
tors, teachers, ministers, and physicians are in a position to give reliable data, 

and are often interested in doing so. (Thomas, 1912: 771-2) 

In many ways Thomas was reflecting here the difficulties of worki 
within the relatively closed and highly stratified societies he found on his 
travels through Central and Eastern Europe There is also a sense, how- 
ever, in which he is articulating a classically late 19th-century viewpoint. 
As Marsh (1985) points out, it was common in 19th-century social enquiry 
for researchers to gather data from professionals. Proxy information, usu- 
ally about lower-class or deviant populations, was sought from inform- 
ants in many cases because underlying conceptions of social pathology 
encouraged researchers to devalue direct accounts from respondents in 
favour of those mediated by officials (see, for example, Matza, 1969). 

While Park made use of the interview, and saw its value in obtaining life 
history material, he still seems to have retained a preference for solicited 
rather than elicited material. The interview is seen, perhaps somewhat 
reluctantly, as an expedient to be used where a written life history cannot 
be obtained. This might be regarded as somewhat surprising given his 
experience as a journalist and his own preparatory interviews for the Race 
Relations Survey. One might need to bear in mind, however, that during 
his time as a newspaperman the interview was associated in the quality 
press with celebrity (Schudson, 1994). Journalists sought out for interview 
prominent or important people to gain their views on the crucial questions 
of the day (see also Salmon, 1997). Insofar as ‘ordinary’ people were inter- 
viewed, it was to fuel the appetite of the yellow press, the tabloid news- 
papers of the time, for sensational and scurrilous stories. Park (1923) 
deplored “yellow” journalism and its practices. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that his view was not unlike that of Thomas; the interview in effect is most 
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useful where those interviewed have a vantage point that privileges their 
particular viewpoint in some way. 

From Park's point of view, life histories were the most important mate- 
rials to be collected. He defines the life history as ‘the account which one 
individual is able to give of his own first-hand encounter, in a problem- 
atic situation, with members of another race” (Park, 1924: 202). Such a 
history, in the context of the Race Relations Survey, should contain infor- 
mation about first contacts with members of another racial group, early 
impressions of such contacts, later opinions and attitudes that may have 
developed out of these experiences, and conclusions and reflections 
drawn from such materials. A life history might be autobiographic, pro- 
duced, that is, by individuals in their own words. However, life histories 
could also be elicited by interview. 

An important goal of research on public opinion was to make ‘personal 
experiences objective” (Bogardus, 1926: 107). Attitudes arose out of per- 
sonal experience. If, for example, someone expressed a hostile attitude 
towards a member of another racial group, the origin of this was seen to 
lie in a situation or circumstance that had prompted the attitude. Using 
the life history or the interview, it was possible to recover the experience 
producing a particular attitude. It is noticeable, however, in The New Social 
Research, that almost always when this is done the sociologist takes the 
opportunity to demonstrate how the experience producing a hostile atti- 
tude was based on misunderstanding, misinterpretation or social dis- 
tance. The importance of uncovering personal experience, in other words, 
served for the sociologists associated with the Pacific Race Relations 
Survey both a scientific and a reformist agenda. Because of its biographi- 
cal character, the life history was potentially a useful tool for uncovering 
what had prompted the formation of a particular attitude, especially as 
there was a risk with the interview that the interviewer would filter 
the interviewee’s account through pre-existing biases or assumptions. 
Bogardus recognized, however, that individuals rarely had a full degree 
of insight into what motivated them, largely because they rarely analysed 
their own experiences. In this context, the life history did not always 
allow unconscious motivation to be explored. Moreover, the necessity for 
research subjects to record the life history in their own words was both 
burdensome and inhibitory. 

It is clear that Bogardus regarded the solicited life history as an ideal. 
For him, encouraging someone to write out their own life history ‘is the 
most difficult and worth while undertaking of all’ (Bogardus, 1926: 108; 
emphasis added). There is also, however, some evidence that he dis- 
trusted solicited materials. In his later writing he explicitly argued that 
the labour involved in acquiring a life history limited the range of mate- 
rials that could be obtained (Bogardus, 1949). Researching social distance 
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(Bogardus, 1925b), he discovered that written accounts of why people felt 
antipathy to another racial group tended towards a degree of generality, 
which was difficult to overcome. Additionally, however, while a great 
many life histories were collected in the course of the Pacific Race 
Relations Survey, the method was not universally popular with research 
participants. Thus, Bogardus could observe with some evident feeling; 


Some persons are ready to talk freely, but not to write. They are usually per- 
sons who have pronounced opinions either for or against somebody or some- 
thing, and hence, in these cases, there is no difficulty in opening the 
interview. . . . Persons of pronounced opinions are often unwilling to write 
out their experiences. They feel that to set down their aversions in writing is 
unnecessary, and that somehow they are not being trusted. They are often 
suspicious and afraid that they will incriminate themselves; they are cau- 
tious, inquiring carefully regarding the uses to which their statements might 
be put. Sometimes they show resentment, and again, they challenge the sci- 
entific viewpoint as being pro- Japanese, pro-Bolshevik, or pro-something 
which they are not. 

On the other hand, many of those interviewed are reluctant to write out their 
experiences, often giving the impression that they do not want to be bothered, 
or, expressing the reaction that such a procedure is too slow, and that more def- 
inite action of a reform nature was needed. The lack of a scientific attitude on 
the part of the interviewee is especially troublesome. 

Again, people of prominence, preachers, university professors, school principals, 
city officials, are slow about writing up personal materials. The feeling is indicated 
that they are superior to such an exercise. The method is good and the materials 
valuable, but let the other fellow do it — is the attitude. (Bogardus, 1926: 128) 


Part of the difficulty, one assumes, was that, as a research environment, 
the Pacific coast was very different to that found in Chicago. It can be 
argued that much life history work undertaken at Chicago depended in 
effect on a ‘fieldwork of the office” (Lee, 2004). The life history, in other 
words, was secured inside a bureaucratic context that (1) made research 
subjects accessible and possibly compliant, (2) legitimated the interest of 
the researcher in the story being told and (3) allowed the recording of 
what was said in as near real time as was possible given the limits of exist- 
ing recording technologies. Institutional arrangements at Chicago made it 
relatively easy to obtain life history data from a variety of bureaucratically 
processed populations, such as those referred for child guidance (Carey, 
1975), prison inmates (Bennett, 1981) and sociology students, who were 
on occasion required to produce life history material for class assignments 
(see, for example, Lind, 1936). It is not clear that such arrangements were 
readily repeated elsewhere. 

The specific comparisons between the research interview and other types 
of interviewing made by Bogardus point to the kinds of social conditions 
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under which research interviewers needed to work. Comparison with the 
clergy and with lawyers points to issues of self-interest and voluntarism as 
conditions for interview participation. Describing how journalists and detec- 
tives operate points to ethical constraints on practice. (In later work, 
Bogardus also used the comparison with other types of interviewing prac- 
tice to suggest a range of personality characteristics of the successful inter- 
viewer [Bogardus, 1936: 149-50].) At the same time, suggesting that 
interviewing is an old practice used in a range of established and prestigious 
occupations seems like an attempt at legitimation. Although Bogardus was 
critical of some of the interviewing procedures Richmond herself used, the 
strategy he adopts in looking to interview practice in the existing professions 
is not dissimilar to her (Richmond, 1917) modelling of social casework prac- 
tice on the diagnostic practices of medicine and law. The status of sociology 
itself was not by this time precarious; the installation of Park as director of 
the Pacific Race Relations Survey is testimony enough to that. Park’s empha- 
sis on the need for a rigorously scientific enquiry was not, however, entirely 
to the liking of a number of the survey’s backers (Yu, 2001). Bogardus, who 
became director of the Division of Social Work at USC when it was created 
in 1920, was committed to the notion that sociology was an applied discipline 
(Bannister, 1999; Yu, 2001). It is perhaps not entirely coincidental that the 
professional groups Bogardus discusses are precisely those most likely to 
have an applied interest in social problems.* For these groups, the interview 
was both a familiar and an acceptable procedure. 


Conclusion 


Compared with many of the other textbooks by Bogardus, The New Social 
Research is notable by its absence from the Internet marketplace for 
second-hand books” On the other hand, a search via the Library of 
Congress's 739.50 Gateway showed that copies of it are commonly held 
by major research libraries in the US. Nevertheless, The New Social 
Research is unlikely to have had a large print run or widespread distribu- 
tion.’ However, some chapters from the book were published as articles in 
the Journal of Applied Sociology, the forerunner of Sociology and Social 
Research, which Bogardus edited (see, for example, Bogardus, 1925a). This 
at the time was hardly unusual. In his history of the American Journal of 
Sociology, Andrew Abbott (1999: 87-8) notes that its first editor, Albion 
Small, used a variety of stratagems, including the recycling of book chap- 
ters, to fill the pages of the journal. Bannister observes that Sociology and 
Social Research provided ‘a forum for discussion of “applied sociology” 
and contemporary developments at a time when such interests were 
unfashionable in sociology’ (Bannister, 1999: 104). (Perhaps because of 
this, the journal had rather less status than either the AJS or Social Forces.) 
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What in some senses made The New Social Research innovative was that 
it was the product of a particular time, place, target audience and project. 
However, it might be argued that these were precisely factors that mili- 
tated against more widespread acceptance of the book itself and the meth- 
ods it espoused. Despite Bogardus’s enthusiasm for disseminating the 
methodological lessons of the Pacific Race Relations Survey, a large-scale 
audience for a graduate-level methods textbook probably did not exist at 
the time. Moreover, the very scale of the survey might have made it seem 
too ambitious an undertaking for others to emulate without access to 
funding, or the status and energy of someone such as Park, or the organi- 
zational abilities of Bogardus. It is conceivable that The New Social Research 
might have made more of an impression if it had been regarded as a 
summation of Chicago-type methods. However, it is likely that this role 
was largely taken by Vivien Palmer’s textbook, Field Studies in Sociology. 
Palmer’s textbook grew out of a Local Community Research Committee 
project which she directed on “The Social History of the Local 
Communities of Chicago’ (Palmer, 1928: vii). An innovative aspect of this 
project was the explicit attempt to teach research methods to students 
through involving them in an ongoing project. Thus, Palmer’s work had 
an institutional base more directly embedded in the Chicago context than 
that of Bogardus. One may also note that location might have played a 
part in ensuring that Bogardus’s contribution was forgotten. Even today, 
it takes two full days to travel by train the 2300 miles from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and, in an era before mass air travel, the work done on the far 
west was geographically and socially remote from the prestigious institu- 
tions of the midwest and east coast. Finally, the political context sur- 
rounding the Pacific Race Relations Survey is likely to have been 
important to its reception. Migration from the Pacific Rim was an 
extremely important and contentious issue on the west coast, but of mar- 
ginal relevance elsewhere. Perhaps, above all, the project failed rather 
spectacularly to do what it set out to do from the point of view of the soci- 
ologists involved: to demonstrate the utility of sociology and social 
research to pressing contemporary social problems. Important here, one 
suspects, is the absence of a monograph that might today stand beside 
those produced in Chicago under Park’s direction. The methodological 
innovations set out in The New Social Research might have carried more 
weight had they been linked to a clear body of substantive material aris- 
ing from the research. 

The extent to which the Pacific Race Relations Survey was judged to be 
innovative can be seen by comparing treatments of it in successive edi- 
tions of Pauline Young’s methods textbook Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research. Young had been an interviewer on the study, and was very 
familiar with its design and execution. Discussed at length and with 
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extensive quotation from Park’s introduction to The New Social Research 
in the book’s first edition (Young, 1939), only a brief discussion, which 
does not mention Bogardus at all, appears in the (1949) second edition. 
The New Social Research is referred to respectfully in standard biblio- 
graphic surveys that deal with interviewing (Bingham and Moore, 1931; 
Cavan, 1929). Indeed, for a time at least, the account Bogardus gave of 
interviewing techniques was regarded as definitive (see, for example, 
Lundberg, 1929; Palmer, 1928). Increasingly, however, the notion of ‘men- 
tal release’ fell from view. As Camic (1986) points out, the concept of 
habitual action, common in the 19th century to both psychologists and 
sociologists, became in the early years of the 20th century increasingly 
identified with psychology. In consequence, it passed rather quickly out 
of sociological discourse, making notions such as the involvement of a 
‘habit mechanism’ in mental release rather difficult to defend. In addi- 
tion, by the late 1920s, academic and media opinion alike had become 
sharply critical of psychoanalysis, seeing it as unscientific, given to 
quackery or internal sect-like squabbling (Dennis, 2002; Hornstein, 1992). 
Perhaps of most significance, as the 1920s progressed, social work 
researchers increasingly examined issues such as interview dynamics, 
interviewer characteristics, how interviews might best be observed and 
recorded, experiments in data display and the functions of various 
phases of the interview (see, for example, Cavan, 1929). Partly drawing 
on a behaviourist reading of Mead’s work (see, for example, Queen, 
1928), these experiments seemed to provide a much more sophisticated 
way of thinking about the interview. 

While the life history has seen recent attempts at rehabilitation 
(Plummer, 2001; Wengraf, 2001), the contribution Bogardus made to the 
development of the interview was largely forgotten in postwar American 
sociology. In developing the ‘focused interview’, for example, Merton 
et al. (1956) drew on the work of Roethlisberger and Dickson (1939) and 
Carl Rogers (1945). The controversy around the Hawthorne studies, and 
the work Rogers did in support of the war effort, made their contributions 
visible. The obscure and unsuccessful Pacific Race Relations Survey, and 
the role of Park and Bogardus in it, remained only a distant memory. 

It is tempting to speculate that in different circumstances the Pacific 
Race Relations Survey might have ranked alongside The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America as an early classic of American sociology.’ This article 
suggests that, in the context of that study, Bogardus played an important 
role in the development of ‘depth’ interviewing as a method in its own 
right, and contributed a range of methodological innovations beyond the 
social distance scale with which his name is usually associated. It is also 
argued that The New Social Research can be seen as one of the earliest 
research methods textbooks worthy of the name. 
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Notes 


1. The term ‘depth interview’ did not come into widespread use until the late 


1930s or early 1940s, and then not without controversy (Link, 1943; Skott, 1943; 
see also Lazarsfeld, 1944 on the open-closed question controversy). Bogardus 
(1963) later clearly saw the continuity between the practices described in The 
New Social Research and depth interview methods. 

Although treated as significant by his biographers (Matthews, 1977; 
Raushenbush, 1979), Park’s mvolvement in this study has been somewhat 
slighted by later commentators on the Chicago tradition, perhaps because of its 
remoteness from Chicago. (Raushenbush, Park’s assistant and later biographer, 
was herself involved in the study.) Many of the archival materials from the sur- 
vey are now held at the Hoover Institution at Stanford University. (Work is 
underway there to make materials from the Pacific Race Relations Survey 
available online.) For more detail on the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, see Turner and Turner (1990). 

. This account of the survey’s organization is taken from Park's preface to The New 
Social Research. Curiously, very little material relating to the survey seems to have 
survived among the otherwise voluminous papers Bogardus deposited at USC. 
It is not at all clear how much interviewing Bogardus actually did. The New 
Social Research contains hints that he might have been more involved with 
group rather than individual mterviews. 

. See the materials at dynaweb.oac.cdlib.org-80/dynaweb/ead/hoover/reg_149/ 
. The journal Bogardus edited for many years, Sociology and Social Research, was 
originally called the Journal of Applied Sociology. Alpha Kappa Delta, the (now 
worldwide) student society Bogardus founded at USC in 1920, takes its name 
from the Greek words for ‘mankind’, ‘research’ and ‘service’ (emphasis added). 
- One should not perhaps place too much weight on this. Much of the older stock 
held by second-hand booksellers has not been catalogued electronically. 
Moreover, potential customers’ ‘want lists’ probably encourage booksellers to 
offer on the Internet titles by the same author 

. It was published in Los Angeles by Jesse Ray Miller. The Press of Jesse Ray 
Miller published a small number of books by faculty at USC between 1920 
and 1931. (There is some indication that Miller might have taken over for a 
time the functions of the USC Press, although why or how this occurred is 
unclear.) 

. As Stina Lyon (2001: 219-33) points out, ‘Writings on the intellectual origins of 
sociology are on the whole framed by attempts to find factors explaining even- 
tually successful intellectual products. Less attention has been paid to projects 
that went astray.’ 
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We see from the diverse research presented here that consideration of 
textbooks can lead to conclusions that feed into discussion at several dif- 
ferent levels. First, the individual book: how can its characteristics be 
accounted for, what have its uses been, what consequences has it had? 
Second, the set of books available in a particular setting at a particular 
time: what do they say about the social setting and its sociological com- 
munity? Third, the character of national sociologies - which may or may 
not be constant over time — with the local social systems in which they are 
involved, and their similarities and differences: what is owed, for exam- 
ple, to educational structure, to historical patterns of development and 
modes of institutionalization, to local politics or distinctive characteristics 
of the national economy? Finally, the cross-national social system of soci- 
ology, its flows and influences, and the impact on it of historical and con- 
temporary links between countries and of cross-national factors such as 
the structure of the publishing industry. At each level, textbooks may be 
treated as potentially both effects and causes. Our different authors have 
not dealt with all these levels equally, but collectively their work allows 
us to build up a picture of each. In this conclusion, we bring out points of 
similarity and difference among the cases presented, and relate them to 
some aspects of the literature summarized in the Introduction. Potential 
explanations of those are briefly explored, with special reference to the 
light thrown on the history of sociology, documenting in this con- 
text some of the relationships among national sociologies and their his- 
torical determinants. Attention is also drawn to some of the analytical 
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possibilities that textbooks offer in relation to the pedagogy as well as the 
history of sociology. 


The US Role 


It is clear that the literature reviewed in the Introduction throws only Hmited 
light on the cases studied here. That is not surprising, as it has been mainly 
concerned with the US situation. That is a special case, and this mainly US lit- 
erature has not usually set out to reach general conclusions that go beyond it. 
Moreover, it has been largely concerned with pedagogical issues, though tak- 
ing an interest in social causes insofar as they have implications for pedagogy, 
while here a main focus is on sociological understanding of the historical sit- 
uations of textbook production. But the two cannot wholly be separated. US 
authors have had no reason to discuss the potential problems caused by the 
prevalence of US textbooks, and they are naturally less likely to be uneasy 
about implicit assumptions that there is one sociology and US empirical work 
provides its data, but those are unavoidable issues for other countries. 

US authors, too, do not need to date their discussions of the academic 
institutionalization of sociology from the 1950s, when the level of develop- 
ment of US sociology — in conjunction with geopolitical shifts — gave it a 
special influence worldwide; but that historical stage is salient for our 
authors. The circumstances for those countries in which the emergence or 
re-emergence of sociology started in the 1950s and 1960s included the over- 
whelming dominance in the literature of US sociology, combined with the 
dominance in research funding of US foundations and the deliberate US 
outreach in the social sciences in the period of the postwar settlement. In 
addition, in the US it was a period, which with hindsight we may see as 
exceptional, when there was a clear dominant paradigm, with Parsons, 
Merton, Lipset, Lazarsfeld and their colleagues as its recognized leaders. 
Those factors were reinforced by the marked tendency for those from 
outside the US who became professional sociologists to have made the 
American pilgrimage for graduate work, often then not yet available at 
home, before returning to take up academic jobs. Against that background, 
Hiller (1979) sketches a general historical pattern in which national sociolo- 
gies developed in reaction to the initial diffusion of the American model, 
while Berthelot (1991: 112-13) sees a usual chronology from the mid-1950s 
in which there was first in each country a generalization and sophistication 
of American methods, then a reaction against them. There is an evident 
plausibility in those accounts, despite their generality. 

It has been hard to avoid treating US sociology as constituting modern 
sociology, as several writers have pointed out 

In most countries that could afford to have a sociology at all, the discipline was 

created or remade in the 1950s and 1960s on the basis of research techniques, 
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research problems, and theoretical languages, not to mention textbooks and 
instructors, imported from the United States. (Connell, 1997: 1544) 


Drouard (1982: 62) says of France that Depuis la Libération, les 
chercheurs francais sont convaingus dans leur ensemble que les sciences 
sociales ont une nouvelle patrie: les Etats Unis’ (‘After the Liberation, French 
researchers as a group were convinced that the social sciences had a new 
homeland, the USA), and Hubert Guindon, looking back on the postwar 
development of Quebec sociology, recalled that ‘on ne la percevait pas 
comme une influence américaine . .. c'était l'influence de la sociologie!’ 
(‘one did not see it as American influence . . . it was the influence of sociol- 
ogy!’) (see Sévigny, 1985: 185). One may see that outcome as the product of 
intellectual imperialism, the natural relationship of deference between 
periphery and centre, or merely a historical accident due to the relative tim- 
ing of developments. 

But there has also been an understandable uneasiness about this 
relationship, if seldom so strongly based in the fundamental sense of 
national identity as in Canada. In some cases (in Anglophone countries 
or Scandinavia) US textbooks were initially quite widely used simply 
because they already existed (without translation being required), 
while local ones had yet to be produced, though this was in conflict 
with the felt pedagogical need to offer beginning students material 
about their own societies. (In the same way when, at a slightly later 
period, some British texts had appeared, they were used in Australia 
and New Zealand.) 

Each country has had to go through the process of development of the 
social sciences as a significant part of the university curriculum, and the 
emergence from within that of a separate sociology with relatively clear 
boundaries. Sometimes our contributors suggest this has meant that the 
use of US sociological material has performed constructive local func- 
tions, for instance in Sweden helping sociology to draw away from phi- 
losophy, and in Mexico helping to overcome the division between 
natural and cultural science and to propose research methods. Latin 
America has, naturally, faced towards the Latin languages as much as to 
English, encouraged by the local presence of intellectual refugees from 
Italian and Spanish Fascism, but despite that competition it has also 
drawn heavily on US sources, sometimes translated. Such examples 
indicate how these tasks have been carried out under rather different 
and nationally specific historical circumstances, some of which we draw 
out further later. The situation now is much more diversified, with 
many separate sources of sociological data and ideas — so many that 
nobody could keep up with all of them, although global changes make 
cross-national contacts much easier, and this may encourage a narrower 
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commitment to areas of specialization wherever they are located rather 
than to a national tradition. 


Local Textbooks 


Locally relevant textbooks have to be written before they can be used. 
Thus, a basic decision to be made by many textbook writers was initially 
how far to draw on US sociology with questionable local relevance, and 
how far to attempt to piece together from local sources material of more 
local relevance but a doubtfully sociological character; our authors 
address the question of how this was dealt with. 

Crothers points out that New Zealand initially did not have enough 
research to provide the basis for a local text, and also that there were too 
few students to make a realistic market for a purely sociological one. 
(This is similar to situations elsewhere, for example in Canada, at early 
stages in the institutionalization of the discipline and the expansion of 
higher education, though the problem has perhaps been less salient 
when the base for growth has been in a philosophical disciplinary con- 
text.) However, New Zealand followed a developmental pattern of first 
producing an edited collection — drawing for data on sources, such as 
census material, from outside academic sociology — which does not have 
the same obligation as an integrated textbook to cover a full range of top- 
ics. (That may in practice have the advantage that, like Bogardus’s text 
studied by Lee, it can also function as a review and synthesis of work so 
far.) In this case, paradoxically, the eventual growth of a more specialized 
textbook sector produced content, Crothers suggests, less specific to New 
Zealand in content and more distant from the local research front. That 
owes something to the size factor: Australia and Britain do not seem to 
have had quite the same problem of the relationship between texts and 
research, 


Another mode of the creation of a text is exemplified in the rather cyn- 
ical description by Boalt, which Larsson cites, of his almost plagiaristic 
method. Our Scandinavian cases, though, offer interestingly different pat- 
terns: Larsson suggests that there was in Sweden a felt need to establish 
the discipline’s local position before allowing a larger place to translations 
from abroad, even though in this case to accept American influence was a 
strategy for defining sociology as a locally distinct discipline; Sand for 
Norway mentions that more recently translations have taken over from 
national textbooks in the more academic settings, where there is a more 
cosmopolitan orientation. Lee's very detailed explication of the specific 
circumstances behind the creation of the single text he studies shows how 
much more there might be to understand concerning the provenance, 
existence and form of other individual texts too. 
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There are several ways in which it makes sense to treat the textbooks gen- 
erated in particular circumstances as sets, usually national ones. Guth's and 
Schrecker's data on French sociology show how, in perhaps a rather extreme 
case, sociological textbooks may record national preoccupations as well as rep- 


game time, as in the British case, but the coexistence of, say, Marxist and fem- 
inist texts with ones of a more eclectic character also conveys a message about 
the national sociology. (In societies where there is strong central ideological 
control over education and publications, as in the former Soviet bloc, the pat- 
tem will be very different, even if the expected reading between the lines 
reveals locally meaningful differences.) Some of the cases documented in this 
monograph issue suggest that for historical understanding of national socio- 
logical development it may be useful to think, not of the character of particu- 
lar books, but of the process by which a new one relates to what has gone 
before. That may be an attempt to write a different kind of book that would be 
ideologically or pedagogically superior, to do the same sort of thing better by 
including more locally relevant material, or just to do something different in 
the hope of finding a distinct niche. In addition, changes over time document 
what fresh social events were seen as needing to be taken into account, what 
new intellectual developments in theory and method were seen as important, 
what research findings shifted perspectives. Successive versions also try out — 
with varying success, intellectual and popular — new ways of conceptualizing 
old phenomena, and new patterns of possible synthesis of diverse fields. 
The issue of the national character of sociology has been blurred by the 
overall temporal sequence, both because of US hegemony and because 
analogous processes were happening in different countries at roughly the 
same time for the same local reasons. There cannot now be a purely 
national sociology, if there ever has been — but is there, or could there ever 
be, one universal sociology? That is an important question, which cannot be 
addressed here. But it is in effect raised in a number of the cases described, 
where what has been discussed is either the usability of foreign textbooks, 
or the appropriate kinds of material to cover in an introductory course. It is 
clear that the more abstract the material is, the greater the chance that it will 
seem in principle widely applicable, and that is probably part of the attrac- 
tion of more theoretical approaches. But can a universal sociology’s con- 
cepts really fit a wide range of societies, or provide the tools needed to deal 
with local concerns? Is ‘race’, for instance, really the same socially in soci- 
eties with different migration histories (see Aspinall, 2007)? Can caste be 
subsumed under ‘stratification’? Important authorg have disagreed on such 
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issues. What counts as similar enough is, of course, to some extent a matter 
of perspective: from a Chinese or Nigerian point of view, perhaps Australia 
and France are more similar than different? Textbooks have differed in the 
extent to which they raise these issues explicitly, but except in those books 
that deliberately confine themselves to one society they will always be pres- 
ent implicitly, especially in those with a comparative or global approach. 
From the point of view of local adequacy, it seems likely that the omis- 
sion of economic, cultural or historical features to which there is no obvious 
parallel in other countries, and so little or no separate sociological literature 
on them, may be as serious as the blurring of relatively minor differences. 
Why do British texts pay so little attention to the monarchy, sometimes not 
mentioning it at all, or referring to it only as a source of candidates for a ‘rich 
list’? Do sheep figure as much in texts from New Zealand as they have done 
in NZ life? Do French or Norwegian texts deal with the experience of 
wartime occupation and resistance and its consequences? (Similarly, we may 
ask not just what is absent, but what is present, and how much that tells us 
about national priorities; Guth’s material on the French treatment of family 
and the national birth rate provides a strong example.) We have not raised 
such issues here in any depth, but they are worth attention. Generally preva- 
lent theorizing may contribute to shortfalls in this area by offering concepts 
such as ‘capitalism’, ‘clase’, ‘industrial’, ‘democracy’, which can be applied 
very widely with considerable gain, but at the cost of overriding differences 
that may coexist with the phenomena they identify. To learn sociology some- 
times seems, at the elementary level, to be to learn to think in such general 
terms as much as to understand the specificities of one's own society — 
though, as Schrecker shows, this tendency varies between countries. 


Shared Features of Texts 


One feature noted in the studies of US texts is that there has emerged a 
canonical set of authors, consisting of earlier European writers accompa- 
nied by a more recent set of key contributors from the US. Harley’s com- 
parative data here nicely show how this pattern has been replicated, with 
local modifications, for Australia and Britain. Although precise orders 
fluctuate with date, reflecting both publication dates and shifts in fashion, 
all three countries have citations to Marx, Weber and Durkheim in the 
lead. (Schrecker finds the same for France, while Pereyra reports that 
these were established authors in Latin America even before Parsons’ con- 
tribution to their canonical status.) Those are followed by relatively large 
numbers of modern Americans, especially Parsons, Merton, Goffman and 
Mills; Britain and Australia add a few local heroes, but the hierarchy of 
influence is sketched in noting that, though Australia also cites a few 
British authors, the compliment is not reciprocated. More recently, the 
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relative decline of US influence in favour of new European theorists is 
hinted at by the appearance of Foucault on Harley’s lists for Britain and 
Australia, and of postmodernism as a theoretical perspective dealt within 
the most recent books in both her and Platt's accounts. 

Another interesting feature in accounts of sociological theory is the ten- 
dency (also found in some US texts) for earlier books to treat theory as 
unified, or earlier theories as being superseded by later developments, 
while later ones treat it as consisting of alternative and coexisting 
“perspectives” of potentially equal validity. Harley and Schrecker both 
note this in their data, Schrecker adding that French authors are less likely 
than British ones to treat such coexistence as one of conflict. Platt remarks 
that for Britain new perspectives have been added to the list without the 
deletion of older ones; it will be interesting to see whether that tendency 
continues as the cohort of authors whose professional socialization was in 
the 1960s is succeeded by later cohorts for whom the older perspectives 
have always been history. 

Ata more mundane level, the trend towards bulkier ‘blockbuster’ vol- 
umes with more pictures and user-friendly features appears to have 
become widespread, as one would expect from the global reach of some 
international publishers and their adaptation of texts successful in one 
market for others. (Similar changes have, apparently, been happening even 
in Japan [Tomoeda and Yamada, 2005].) 


Higher Education Effects 


A factor that has been little discussed in the history of sociology is the 
effect of the structure of systems of higher education, but it is clear from 
our material that this can have important consequences. If there is a dis- 
tinction between elite and other institutions, or between ones that do and 
do not offer vocationally-oriented training, their courses are likely to dif- 
fer. It makes a difference what the aims of sociology teaching are: a society- 
neutral sociology cannot be well suited to sociology seen as part of 
nation-building, or as training for citizenship or for service in social policy. 
It appears that the more theoretical approaches are more likely, if not 
always so clearly as in the French system described by Guth, to be used at 
higher academic levels or in less policy-oriented courses; a stratified 
higher education system creates a stratified set of textbooks. Thus, patterns 
of textbook use throw light on the shape of the social system of sociology. 

Where sociology is initially located in the local structure of faculties and 
schools will affect what interests are represented in it and what it needs to 
distinguish itself from, and may limit the directions in which it can develop; 
a setting in law is not quite the same as one in anthropology, or one associ- 
ated with philosophy the same as one linked to economics. For example, 
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Larsson shows how in Sweden the felt need to define sociology as distinct 
from other disciplines in the setting of ‘practical philosophy” from which it 
emerged led to textbooks relatively homogeneous in their empirical, quan- 
titative style, while Schrecker suggests that the different initial academic 
locations of French and British sociology help to account for the Prench 
emphasis on history and philosophy, contrasted with the British emphasis 
on relevance to everyday life. When sociology is not available as a degree 
subject in its own right, this lowers the level of specialization among both 
staff and students, making it more likely to be taught in ways that reflect 
the character of the other parts of the qualifications offered; it also decreases 
the size of the market for sociological books, while probably also increasing 
the felt need for basic texts. The British overlap between the pre-university 
and university curricula has had obvious effects for the size and shape of its 
textbook market. A centralized curriculum, exemplified here only in the 
French case, has marked consequences for what is taught, even if, as Guth 
shows, it may be taught (and learned?) in rather different ways in different 
types of institution. Such traditions of teaching style also have their conse- 
quences for the kinds of text produced, as well as the ways in which they are 
used: the authoritative text is not likely to be the same as the resource text. 


Market Effects 


The US literature shows that the form of recent texts has been strongly 
influenced by the structure of the market, and competition between con- 
glomerates within it. Our cases show some movement over time in the 
direction of the US blockbuster model in at least the British case, but, as 
Schrecker shows, the continuing French style is markedly different. That 
difference is to be expected, given the language barrier. The English- 
language publishing market is exceptionally wide, crossing many 
national boundaries. This is probably one of the factors helping Britain to 
sustain a national textbook production without undue reliance on US 
texts, since it can sell its textbooks elsewhere abroad.’ Crothers suggests 
that in a small country like New Zealand fewer texts can be supported, 
and this means that there is not the same level of competition. In 
Scandinavia there are both excellent English-language skills and a tradi- 
tion of translations but, as Sand points out, similarity between the lan- 
guages of the different countries means that more texts of regional origin 
can be supported by the market than would be if they were read in only 
one country. Thus, the same market pressures are not present everywhere. 
Large markets — which initially means countries with large populations 
and/or large proportions of students in the social sciences — can support 
their own textbooks on a commercial basis. (University presses may some- 
times help on a non-commercial basis.) Language divisions internally can 
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reduce effective market size; languages shared across national boundaries 
increase potential market size, though there may be problems in relation 
to locally relevant data. The interests of the international publishing con- 
glomerates in maximizing their profits have led to elements of standardi- 
zation, though with some adaptation to local differences. 

US textbooks, especially the newer ones, belong to a specialized literature 
distinct from the research literature. Corresponding to the market differ- 
ences, there does not seem to have been the same degree of specialization 
in textbook writing everywhere. In Norway, for instance, the authors of the 
most prominent texts have included some of the country's leading sociolo- 
gists, while Guth shows how in her period Bouglé was very centrally 
placed and responsible for key texts, and the British authors have been a 
mixed bag, with those writing for more advanced audiences more active in 
research. These distinctions are interesting in relation to the question of 
how representative sociology textbooks are of national sociologies. It is gen- 
erally taken for granted that nearer to the research front is better, and 
pedagogically that is surely so; but for historical purposes, the issue is 
rather different. Prima facie it seems likely that rather few sociologists are 
personally very close to that research front, and many even of those who 
are will not keep up with what is going on there in fields outside their own 
interests. This suggests that for making general statements about national 
sociologies, popular textbooks may, however regrettably, be more repre- 
sentative than sources of higher prestige (see Ferree and Hall, 1996: 930). (In 
addition, their authors make things easier for the future historian by 
attempting to present ideas simply, so that readers not fully involved in cur- 
rent research may understand the key points.) Of course, texts that are both 
popular and written by groups of specialists, or leading figures, would pre- 
sumably be the preferred sources. 

A market factor not explicitly considered much by our authors, but 
implicitly present, is the role played by the students. But Pereyra shows 
that in practice in Mexico and Argentina many of the earlier texts used did 
not at all depend on wider markets. Most were locally printed, and in the 
first instance aimed primarily at students in the university where they 
originated, though also sold elsewhere. They were written by the teach- 
ers, and produced as a direct part of their teaching. Sometimes their pro- 
duction was even initiated by the students. That has not been the typical 
situation, but it is the students who buy the books and, even when the 
teaching system requires them to do so, they have unintentional influence 
wherever the number of students attracted to their courses affects the 
financial position of sociology departments. In addition, insofar as there 
are pressures to increase student intake, the changing needs as well as 
the preferences of the student body affect the kinds of book that their 
teachers favour. 
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Les Manuels de sociologie en Argentine et au Mexique (1940-60) 

Diego Ezequiel Pereyra 

On pense généralement que l’enseignement de la sociologie ne s'est répandu en 
Amérique latine qu'après 1960. Des manuels de sociologie ont cependant été 
publiés bien avant, en réponse à une demande croissante. Une analyse comparée 
de huit ouvrages est proposée. Quatre d’entre eux concernent V Argentine et 
quatre autres le Mexique: ils composent un échantillon représentatif des manuels 
que l'on trouve sur le marché et de ceux qui se trouvent mentionnés dans les 
bibliographies. Des thèmes communs et divergents, des traditions, des concepts, 
des méthodes de recherches, des théories, des références communes sont 
examinés ainsi que les raisons qui ont conduit à ces similarités et à ces différences; 
nous avons ausei recherché une éventuelle influence américaine (Etats-Unis). 
Nous avons replacé ces données pédagogiques dans le contexte et l'époque de 
l'institutionnalisation de la sociologie, de l’histoire des idées sociologiques dans 
cette partie du monde. 


Mots-clés: enseignement sociologique + Germani + manuels + Povifia + 
sociologie argentine + sociologie mexicaine 


Los manuales de sociología en Argentina y México, 1940-60 

Diego Ezequiel Pereyra 

La visión más comúnmente aceptada afirma que la enseñanza de sociología en 
América Latina se expandió sólo después de 1960. Sin embargo, un conjunto muy 
amplio de manuales se publicó en esa región antes de esa fecha en respuesta a una 
demanda creciente. En este artículo, se analizan comparativamente ocho libros, 
cuatro de Argentina y cuatro de México. Ellos constituyen una muestra de los textos 
que estaban disponibles para los estudiantes locales y que se citaban en las lecturas 
recomendadas, À través de ellos, se estudian los temas comunes y discordantes, las 
tradiciones, los conceptos, los métodos de investigación, las teorías y las referencias 
de la sociología en ambos países en aquel tiempo y se exploran diferencias y 
similitudes, con especial atención de la posible influencia norteamericana. Se sitúa 
este material de enseñanza en el contexto de la institucionalización de la sociología 
local y la historia de las ideas sociológicas en la región. 


Palabras clave: enseñanza de sociología + Germani + manuales + Povifia + 
sociología en Argentina + sociología en México 


La Théorie sociologique dans des manuels d'introduction à la 
sociologie 

Kirsten Harley 

Les manuels d'introduction à la sociologie sont l’un des moyens d'illustrer la 
place importante et les usages multiples de la théorie sociologique. Dans cet 
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article, nous chercherons à voir quelle est l'importance de la théorie dans un 
ensemble de manuels de sociologie sélectionnés parmi ceux publiés en Australie, 
en Grande Bretagne aux Etats-Unis. Nous étudierons la théorie sociologique 
comme un sujet spécifique, doté de sections ou de chapitres autonomes, avec une 
attention particulière aux changements historiques dans les conseils explicites sur 
la nature et l'utilisation de la théorie en sociologie. Nous montrerons aussi que 
certains usages effectifs de la théorie vont bien au-delà de ceux qui font l’objet 
d'une mention explicite dans les manuels. 


Mots-clés: analyse de citations + discipline + manuels de sociologie + 
perspectives + théorie appliquée 


El uso de la teoría en los manuales de introducción a la sociología 

Los textos introductorios de sociología constituyen una de las herramientas 
disciplinarias que ilustran tanto el lugar prominente que ocupa la teoría en 
sociología como los usos que se hace de ella. Este artículo examina el territorio de 
la teoría en la selección de los manuales de introducción a la materia publicados en 
Australia, Estados Unidos y Gran Bretafía. Identifica de este modo la emergencia 
de la teoría como tópico diferenciado, lo que garantiza la existencia de sus propios 
capítulos o secciones y considera que los cambios históricos proveen un consejo 
explícito de la naturaleza y los usos de la teoría sociológica. Se ilustra también que 
algunos de las teorías usadas en los libros van más allá de los consejos teóricos 
presentes en esos textos. 


Palabras clave: análisis de citas + disciplina + manuales de sociología + 
perspectivas + uso de la teoría 


Emory Bogardus et l'ouvrage The New Social Research 

Raymond M. Lee 

Cet article décrit The New Social Research, un manuel de méthodologie publié 
en 1926 par Emery S. Bogardus. L'ouvrage s'inspire des développements 
méthodologiques associés au Pacific Relations Survey, enquéte sur les relations 
raciales au côte pacifique menée par Robert Park. L'intérêt du livre est 
considérable pour ses enseignements sur la méthodologie de l'époque. 
Aujourd’hui oublié, pour des raisons que nous allons évoquer, il opère une 
transition entre les méthodes fondées sur l'histoire de vie et celles fondées sur les 
techniques de l’entretien approfandi. 


Mots-clés: Bogardus + entretien approfondi + histoire de vie + Pacific Race 
Relations Survey + Robert Park 
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Emory Bogardus y The New Social Research 

Raymond M. Lee 

Este artículo describe The New Social Research (‘La nueva investigación social”), un 
manual de metodología publicado en 1926 por Emory S. Bogardus. El texto fue el 
producto de los desarrollos metodológicos asociados a la Pacific Race Relations 
Survey (‘La Encuesta de Relaciones Sociales del Pacífico”), que dirigió Robert 
Park. El líbro tiene un interés considerable porque nos cuenta sobre los métodos 
de investigación que se usaban entonces y, particularmente, sobre la transición del 
uso de métodos basados en la historia de vida al uso de la entrevista en 
profundidad. Pero ese trabajo es hoy ampliamente desconocido por razones que 
se discuten en este artículo. 


Palabras clave: Bogardus + La Encuesta de Relaciones Sociales del Pacífico + 
entrevista en profundidad + historia de vida + Robert Park 
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7 Editorial: Beyond Greed, Fear and 


A 


(IT Anger 





This issue of Current Sociology is devoted to two dialogues: on the role of 
public sociology in the face of globally widespread social degradation, 
deprivation and oppression; and on the response of sociologists to the 
challenge of global warming. These two dialogues provide evidence about 
where their contributors stand on a question that links both dialogues: 
how should we treat powerful drives such as greed, fear and anger, both 
sociologically and politically? 

Politicians and traders understand the power of greed, fear and anger. 
They use them to help strengthen or destroy governments and corpora- 
tions. Sometimes, these “tools” slip free of control, and operate according 
to their own rhythms and mechanisms, leading to unexpected or 
unplanned rebellions, revolutions and recessions. 

Social scientists usually take a different approach. They step back from 
the world's turmoil, remain aloof, and cultivate a spirit of detachment. 
This has become central to their professional identity. From this objective 
standpoint, they analyse the way passionate drives work themselves out 
in society. What have they discovered? 

Centuries ago, Thomas Hobbes showed that fear, employed by a ruler, 
can make subjects live in peace and obedience. Adam Smith took a differ- 
ent tack. He argued that when citizens are preoccupied with making 
money they have little interest in aggressive conflict. So, in the case of 
Hobbes, fear keeps anger under control. For Smith, it is the force of greed 
that contains anger. 

According to these early modern social scientists, anger is like an 
untamed beast snapping and snarling, keen to run free and cause havoc. 
Fear and greed are disciplined guards whose task is to keep that beast 
under lock and key. 

But many of the articles in this issue imply that things have changed in 
the early 21st century. Anger has lost its starring role. It is no longer the 
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beast that needs taming. This role has been reassigned to greed. The princi- 
pal expression of this acquisitive drive is global capitalism. 

International business is bringing degradation to the poor. Global capital- 
ism is bringing devastation to the climate. Those are two of the arguments 
made in the opening articles of the two dialogues presented in this issue of 
Current Sociology. So greed rules - but what about anger and fear?. In the first 
dialogue, an important question is whether or how to translate justified 
anger and outrage into effective action against the excesses of international 
business. In the second dialogue, a central issue is whether or how the fear 
and anxiety generated by ice caps melting, sea levels rising and dust bowls 
forming can turn into practical strategies for confronting the challenges 
raised by the damaging ecological consequences of 21st-century capitalism. 

Is there any chance that feelings of outrage generated by social injustice 
might be used to bring greed under control, perhaps domesticating it, 
making its capitalistic agents return to the more responsible posture they 
adopted in the days of the New Deal and the Keynesian welfare state? Or 
is anger a rival savage beast to be let off the leash in the hope that it can 
destroy those agents of greed? For some idea of the likely result of this lat- 
ter approach, see Amy Chua's book World on Fire (2003), which describes 
the bloody revenge exacted by discontented crowds upon economically 
successful ethnic minorities throughout the world. 

Turning to fear, can this powerful drive be mobilized in some way to 
contain or overcome the power of the acquisitive urge? Such an ambition 
meets with one very large obstacle. This is the deliberate focusing of pop- 
ular fear by governments upon international terrorism. After dealing with 
the intense anxiety generated by terrorism, how much capacity for fear is 
left to turn against capitalism, which brings so many people not just 
employment but also comfort through its products? People may prefer 
not to grapple with big business. It may be easier and more satisfying for 
them, in the short term at least, to repress the anxiety generated by global 
warming, to ignore as long as possible the devastation caused by a capi- 
talist economy that hungers for growth. 

Great care and skill are needed when mobilizing anger or fear in the 
hope of turning them into effective tools for dealing with social degrada- 
tion and ecological devastation Like greed, anger and fear may easily run 
out of control, and become part of the problem. Let us instead concentrate 
on understanding the way these passionate drives shape and are shaped 
by the social processes in which they are embedded. That way we stand 
some chance of containing or transforming them in ways that do not 
destroy what we are trying to save: a civilized and secure existence for all. 


Editorial 


Let us learn to understand more fully the workings of anger, so often 
rooted in the experience of humiliating displacement, or outrage that 
one's rights have been trampled on. Let us understand the workings of 
fear, including the response of denial, switching off and refusing to face 
up to the challenge that causes fear. Finally, let us understand the work- 
ings of greed, which means drawing not just on Smith and Marx (greed 
for profit) but also Machiavelli (greed for domination). 

In fact, the contest between greed (for profit) and fear (of climatic 
disaster) has hardly begun. As in the case of the struggle between 
greed and anger studied by Amy Chua the best result is likely to be 
some form of compromise. Zero-sum solutions where the winner 
takes all may be exciting to contemplate but they are difficult to live 
with. 

That is where social science can come in as an active force. Sociologists 
(for example) should make sure that their knowledge of how societies 
work and break down is brought to the table where contesting parties 
meet. The knowledge they bring with them at this point of involvement 
should be strengthened and deepened by their own previous “detour 
through detachment’. In other words, sociology should never be wholly 
identified with any one social interest or position. We should never be 
blind and deaf to the position of the ‘other’, however much we may have 
been involved with the other’s opponent. 

Today, fear and anger are reasserting themselves. We are moving into 
an era where greed will no longer be the central force in our lives. The bat- 
tle to get more will gradually be replaced by the fight to keep what you 
have, which will, in turn, unless things change, gradually become a more 
basic struggle for survival. That struggle is already central for the poor. 
Sooner or later, some of the middling rich may join them in the same boat. 

Let us learn to understand more fully the workings of anger, so often 
rooted in the experience of humiliating displacement, or outrage that one’s 
rights have been trampled on. 

As global warming takes hold, an increasing number of the middling 
rich will no longer be able to provide their children with the good life they 
enjoyed themselves. As for the poor, their hopes of a controlled redistrib- 
ution of wealth in their direction will diminish as everyone scrambles for 
the resources they need to survive in decent conditions. 

The greatest danger is that fear will give way to anger as everyone, rich 
and poor, tries to avoid humiliation. If this happens, we will be back once 
more in the type of world that so repelled both Hobbes and Smith: an 
angry world, a world of violent conflict everywhere. 
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DIALOQUE I: ON PUBLIC SOCIOLOGY 





What is to be Done? 


Theses on the Degradation of Social 
Existence In a Globalizing World 





Michael Burawoy 
University of Callfomia at Berkeley 


abstract: This article asks three questions. How does the sociologist understand 
the common sense of subaltern groups, whether subjugated on the basis of gen- 
der, class, race, ethnicity or nationality? What could be the political practice of the 
sociologist with regard to such groups? Finally, through what form of public dis- 
course can sociology articulate the interests of subaltern groups? These broad 
questions have general answers, even if their specifics are shaped by national and 
local contexts. The argument is organized into eight theses relating to third-wave 
marketization, the special role of sociology, the rationale for public sociology, tra- 
ditional vs organic public sociology, common sense in nature’s commodification, 
political practice on a global scale, the public discourse of human rights and the 
end of the ivory tower. 


: commodification + human rights + organic intellectuals + political 
practice + public sociology + social degradation + subaltern groups 


Introduction 


Rather than speak of the ‘quality’ of social existence in a glo ing world 
— the theme for the 2006 ISA World Congress — I reflect here on its ‘degra- 
dation’. I ask how such degradation affects common sense, political prac- 
tice and public discourse — the themes set by President Sztompka for the 
last session of the Congress. 

Whether by design or accident, these three themes are at the heart of 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin’s famous and now calumniated treatise, What is to be 
Done? Lenin, you recall, viewed the working clase as unable to achieve more 
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ascendancy of economic models within political science. Sociology, too, is 
not impervious to the invasion of economics but so far utilitarian models 
of rational choice have failed to gain ground. This is not surprising since 
sociologists, at core, take the standpoint not of the economy nor of the state 
but of civil society. They explore and defend the strength of the social. 

Of course, there are economists, indeed some of the most distinguished, 
who fear the market and political scientists who want to curtail the power 
of the state — they are the oppositional elements found in any discipline. 
Still, they only exist by virtue of the dominant trend in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sociology is no less a field of power, where witting and unwitting 
proponents of the marketization or statization of society can find a place 
for their ideas; nonetheless the dominant perspective valorizes the social. 
Yet valorizing a relatively autonomous civil society is not unambiguous, 
it can mean the march of Christian fundamentalism or the development 
of terrorist cells as much as the development of trade unions and neigh- 
borhood associations. Civil society is marred by its own exclusions, sub- 
jugations, discriminations and exploitations. For all its problems, 
however, and there are many, civil society is still the best possible terrain 
for limiting colonization by state and market. From the history of fascism 
and communism, we know that sociology lives and dies with civil society, 
and so sociologists become the guardians of humanity, defending society 
against the tyranny of markets and the terrorism of states. 


IL. Why Public Sociology? 


In the face of third-wave marketization, how should sociologists defend 
their interest in society as the interest of all? They have four alternatives. 
They can become policy sociologists, hoping to reign in markets through 
the intervention of the state; but in most places they would be deluding 
themselves as states have cast their lot with markets. It is true that the 
state is a contradictory entity, more here and less there, but overall the 
contradictions are narrowing. Thus, to be a policy sociologist increas- 
ingly means serving the market. Recognizing this, sociologists may bury 
their heads in the sand, retreat into the university and conscientiously 
further their science. Professional sociologists fear that any intervention 
beyond the academy against the prevailing powers will only bring us 
disrepute and threaten our fragile legitimacy. We are not equipped to 
intervene in society — we've only had 100 years to develop our science. 
Better to remain neutral and untainted by the struggle for civil society 
and just hope that this wave of marketization, like the previous ones, will 
wash over our heads. Critical sociologists recoil in horror at this stance. 
They target their firearms at the very possibility of scientific neutrality, 
revealing the domain assumptions, unstated value commitments of 
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professional sociology, recalling sociology’s lost morality. Still they wail 
within the walls of the academy, incomprehensible to those beyond. To 
contest third-wave marketization, we need to step beyond our internal 
dialogues and debates, and turn outwards, not as servants of power but 
as public sociologists, interlocutors with diverse publics — publics that are 
being engulfed by third-wave marketization. Easier said than done. How 
can sociologists make common cause with publics and still retain their 
integrity? 


IV. Traditional vs Organic Public Sociology 


There are two types of public sociologist: traditional and organic. The tra- 
ditional public sociologist addresses broad and anonymous publics that are 
thin (in terms of their members’ interactions), invisible (in that the mem- 
bers cannot be identified), passive (in that they absorb messages as iso- 
lated individuals rather than forging a collective will) and mainstream (in 
that they hold values of the lowest common denominator). By contrast, 
the organic public sociologist directly engages publics that are narrower, 
local, visible, thick, active and often counter to the mainstream. 

The traditional public sociologist believes that publics do not and even 
cannot understand the conditions of their own subjugation. According to 
them false consciousness is deeply inscribed in a bodily habitus. Common 
sense is bad sense and, therefore, intellectuals must monopolize knowl- 
edge. They must forge their own international, their own corporate uni- 
versal. They remain aloof, speaking from the tribune, pursuing the good 
of all, uncorrupted by the bad sense of the people. There is a long tradi- 
tion of the philosopher king. The organic public sociologist, on the other 
hand, believes that subjugated populations do have insight into their sub- 
jugation. Their common sense may be corrupted by dominant ideologies, 
but it retains a kernel of good sense that organic intellectuals elaborate 
through public dialogue. Between organic public sociologist and their 
publics, communication aims to be two-way and reciprocal. Traditional 
public sociologists consider this dangerous, because reciprocity conceals 
the manipulation of publics, on the one side, and leads to the corruption 
of science, on the other. Dogmatism and fadishism are indeed ever- 
present dangers in the pursuit of reciprocity. For their part, organic pub- 
lic sociologists regard the traditional public sociology as, at best, ineffec- 
tual, and at worst legitimating of and thus contributing to the subjugation 
of subaltern publics. 

Which type of public sociologist is most relevant in a world ravaged by 
third-wave marketization? What is ‘the common sense’ — good or bad — 
that is produced by third-wave marketization? What are the political 
practice and public discourse to combat third-wave marketization? 
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Y. Common Sense In Nature's Commodification 


If the first wave of marketization is marked by the commodification of 
labor and reached its zenith in the middle of the 19th century, and if the 
second wave of marketization is marked by the commodification of 
money, and reached its zenith in the 1930s, then the third wave of market- 
ization begins with the crisis of capitalism in the 1970s. It coincides with 
the dissolution of colonialism, the decline of the social democratic state, 
and accelerates with the collapse of communism. We are in its grip at the 
moment and we do not know when it will reach its zenith. Its distinctive 
trait is the commodification of nature (land, environment and body), 
although the commodification of labor and money also reasserts itself. 

ifying labor entails expropriation of access to the means of 
subsistence, and so brings with it a strong subaltern understanding of the 
social forces at work. We see this in the ascendant labor movements of the 
19th century. Here there is a place for organic intellectuals, sociologists in 
close connection to the working class. On the other hand, commodifying 
money in the second wave of marketization operates at a more remote 
level, difficult for subaltern publics to grasp as part of their lived experi- 
ence. Commodification of money speaks to the capitalist class, which calls 
on the state to protect it from the volatility of exchange rates. Here capi- 
talism requires the state to regulate markets, and thus there is a bigger 
role for policy social science (especially economics but also sociology) and 
for traditional public sociology that offers alternatives to the economist's 
vision of society. 

Third-wave marketization involves expropriations or accumulation 
through dispossession, commodifying nature — land, natural resources, 
environment and body — and makes itself transparent to its victims. We 
see this in the indigenous peoples’ movements in Bolivia and Mexico, in 
the Brazilian land occupations by the Landless Workers” Movement 
(MST), in the struggles over dams and urban real estate dispossession in 
China, in the movements against water and electricity privatization in 
South Africa and the spread of the green movement across the planet. The 
lived experience of third-wave marketization, like first-wave marketiza- 
tion, favors an organic public sociology but what does the latter con- 
tribute to the subaltern? 


VI. Political Practice on a Global Scale 


The response to the commodification of labor in first-wave marketization 
was local. Communities arose to protect wage laborers from the satanic 
mills. Karl Polanyi describes the cooperatives, trade unions, factory move- 
ment and self-help organizations that sprung up spontaneously in defense 
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of society against the market. The response to the next round of marketization 
— the commodification of money — was national, first in the creation of 
national banks to regulate currencies, and then in the more extreme politi- 
cal reactions to the gold standard of second-wave marketization that swept 
the world in the 1920s. The rise of fascism, Stalinism as well as social 
democracy and the New Deal were diverse national responses to protect 
economies from second-wave marketization. Such were the horrors 
prompted by the reaction to second-wave marketization that Polanyi could 
not imagine a third round of marketization, and instead hoped for a social- 
ism that would subordinate market and state to self-organized society. 

A third wave has arrived that threatens to destroy the planet with the 
commodification of nature. The commodification of land and the environ- 
ment is not new but third-wave marketization brings it to a head, affecting 
not just local communities or national societies but increasingly threatening 
the world. Third-wave marketization tears down the ramparts erected to 
protect society against the previous wave of marketization, while spreading 
the effects of ecological disasters. The responses to third-wave marketization 
cannot be confined to local or national arenas but have to assume a global 
scale. While third-wave marketization is experienced locally and gives rise 
to local reactions, its origins are global. So how can one scale up the response 
to the global? Here organic public sociologists find their niche as inter- 
preters, communicators and intermediaries, tying together local movements 
across national boundaries. Their task is a war of position in which local 
movements find common cause in such venues as the World Social Forum 
or in confrontations with such multilateral organizations as the World Trade 
Organization. This knitting together calls for the development of universal 
discourse often cultivated by traditional public sociologists, more removed 
from the day-to-day struggles but no less important for that. 

As with national civil society, so too global civil society is a contested 
terrain. As likely as not it is the means through which third-wave marke- 
tization secures its hegemony. The WTO, IME, World Bank and United 
Nations set the terms of transnational civil society, providing the 
resources for which its organizations compete; but such hegemony is 
never monolithic, providing the space for contesting as well as endorsing 
the destructiveness of markets and the tyrannies of states. On rare occa- 
sions, global civil society can even provide the space for an alternative 
hegemony, a counter-hegemony that offers altogether different principles 
of economic organization, principles that challenge the market. 


VII. The Public Discourse of Human Rights 


What discourse might unite the struggles to defend planetary society 
against third-wave marketization, that is the collusion of states, international 
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agencies and corporate capital? The reaction to first-wave marketization was 
the defense of labor rights, which would be incorporated into state legislation 
as rights of union representation, and the regulation of industrial relations, 
working conditions and hours of employment. Second-wave marketization 
swept labor rights aside, only to subsequently stimulate a deeper reaction 
that went beyond labor rights to the protection of social rights. Social rights 
went along with state regulation of markets, defending people out of 
employment as well as in employment — rights to unemployment compen- 
sation, to pensions, to schooling, to health care as well as the reassertion of 
the rights of labor. 

Third-wave marketization, marked by the commodification of nature 
as well as money and labor, has dismantled the social and labor rights 
won against second-wave marketization. We have already said that the 
defense of society against third-wave marketization will have to be scaled 
up to the global level, but it must also universalize its reactive discourse: 
it will have to embrace a discourse of human rights, which includes the 
restoration of labor and social rights. Human rights demand that humans 
treat each other as ends rather than means, that they potentially form a 
community of self-realization through symmetrical reciprocity and 
mutual recognition. It entails rights to dignified labor and rights to mate- 
rial comfort. Each wave of capitalist marketization destroys gains made in 
reaction to the previous wave before radicalizing the vision of what is nec- 
essary to reverse commodification. 

The discourse of human rights has, of course, been appropriated and mobi- 
lized by states, capital and supranational entities to defend the expansion of 
markets and electoral democracy under the rubric of the individual's free- 
dom of choice — choice of goods, jobs, electoral candidates, etc. The human 
rights I am defending is not the celebration of spurious choices, but concerns 
the forging of community that promotes human flourishing. The sae 
notion of human rights masquerades as freedom while promoting third- 
wave marketization. The counterhegemonic notion of human rights is an 
ideology that cements the struggles of organizations creating community 
against marketization. Hegemonic human rights has justified new colonizing 
projects, particularly those of the US, and so counter-hegemonic human 
rights attacks those projects as violations of human rights, whether those 
violations take place on US soil or on the soils it invades. Human rights is a 
terrain of ideological struggle, just as labor rights and social rights were for 
previous waves of marketization. 


Vill. The End of the Ivory Tower 


A century ago, the commodification of labor in Russia brought trade union 
consciousness that called for the intervention of the political party under 
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conditions of limited public discourse. Today, third-wave marketization has 
rolled back protection against the commodification of labor and money 
while destroying nature, the very source of human existence. Third-wave 
marketization calls for a new political practice that joins disparate and des- 
perate local defenses in the creation of a global civil society, cemented in the 
struggle for human rights in the quite specific contexts of their violation. 
Public sociology, both organic and traditional, has a central role to play in 
this political project. 

If Lenin faced a public sphere restricted by a dictatorial regime, third- 
wave marketization throws up very different obstacles to public dialogue. 
Most obviously, public sociology faces the commodification of communi- 
cation, especially of the media not just in terms of who runs them but also 
in terms of their mode and structure of transmission. Third-wave marketi- 
zation is hostile to the message of sociology, the standpoint of society. Itis 
hostile to the defense of a public dialogue erected on the basis of a robust 
civil society. We cannot rely on others — we have to take up the task our- 
selves, developing unmediated relations to publics. 

Even deeper, third-wave marketization invades the hidden abode of 
knowledge production, the university. The ivory tower — academic free- 
dom and university autonomy — may have been a defense against second- 
wave marketization, but today its ramparts are falling to corporatization, 
privatization and profit considerations. From a public good, it becomes an 
economic good. We can no longer build a moat around the university, but 
instead we must venture out of the ivory tower, and join forces with other 
publics that face the tsunami. 


Note 


This article was originally presented in a debate on “Sociology in Common Sense, 
Political Practice, and Public Discourse”, at the Congress of the International 
Sociological Association held in Durban, South Africa, 29 July 2006. 


Biographical Note: Michael Burawoy teaches sociology at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He was an ethnographer of industrial work in different 
countries, and now he is aspiring to be an ethnographer of sociology. 

Address: Department of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720, 
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abstract: Social science should take an active role in public discourse, interacting 
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science 


Introduction 


The topic chosen by Piotr Sztompka for the Final Presidential Session of 
the 2006 ISA Congress in Durban raises fundamental questions for any 
social scientist: what is the meaning of our work (knowledge for what? 
knowledge for whom?)? What are the relations between science and pol- 
itics in general and between social theory and political practice in partic- 
ular? How can sociology contribute to public discourse? What are the 
relations between positive theory and normative theory? 

The gist of my argument in discussing these issues is, first, that social 
science should take an active role in public discourse interacting with its 
different publics and should not be detached or separated from them — 
otherwise, it becomes irrelevant; but it should keep itself at critical dis- 
tance from both common sense and public discourse — otherwise, it loses 
its autonomy of judgement; and, second, that sociology (as any other sci- 
ence) and political practice are two distinct forms of action that cannot be 
reduced to each other. 
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In my discussion of the complex relationships of sociology with com- 
mon sense, political practice and public discourse, 1 will refer to Michael 
Burawoy's 2004 ASA presidential speech — which had the merit of 
addressing this broad set of issues and providing an analytical map of the 
various forms of sociological work (Burawoy, 2005a) — and to the interest- 
ing debate it raised, first of all in the British Journal of Sociology, and to his 
intervention in the 2006 ISA Congress Final Presidential Session, i.e. how 
does the sociologist understand the common sense of subaltern groups? 
What could be the political practice of the sociologist with regard to such 
groups? Through what form of public discourse can sociology articulate 
the interests of subaltern groups. 


Sociology In Public Discourse 


There is a broad area of agreement with Burawoy’s argument. I too am 
convinced that professional sociology (actually any sociology) depends 
for its vitality upon the continual challenges of public issues and that soci- 
ological research needs to focus on fundamental social problems. And, 
like Michael, I am unequivocally committed to the values and practice of 
professional sociology (actually of sociology tout court) — its rigour, its sci- 
entific method, its research programmes, its concern with theoretical 
issues. I appreciate his attempt to work out a typology that analytically 

istingui among four interdependent types of sociology. I agree with 
him that ‘professional sociology is a sine qua non for policy and public 
sociology’ (Burawoy, 2005a: 267) and that there can be neither policy nor 
public sociology without a professional sociology that provides true and 
tested methods, accumulated bodies of knowledge, orienting questions 
and conceptual frameworks. 

But there is also a broad area of disagreement between Burawoy and 
myself: the first is that I maintain that sociologists should recognize the 
irreducibility of scientific work and political work as two different forms 
of social action, the more so when they are engaged in political practice. 
A basic requirement of any kind of sociological activity is to maintain con- 
stantly an attitude of critical distance, although not of separation or 
detachment. In this respect, I agree with Calhoun’s (2005) critique that 
Burawoy’s typology of four specialized subfields of sociological work 
runs the risk of assigning concerns over autonomy only to ‘professional’ 
and ‘critical’ sociology, whereas these concerns are basic to the very exis- 
tence of a science. 

I develop this point later on when I discuss the issue of sociology and 
political practice. 

The other two major points of disagreement are Burawoy’s concept of 
organic public sociology (related to his specific interpretation of Gramsci’s 
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concept of the organic intellectual), and his notion of civil society. I will 
discuss Gramsci's concepts of organic intellectual and hegemony in order 
to warn against the risks of a specific type of public sociology (this brings 
me back to the beginning of my work as a sociologist when I wrote the first 
essay on Gramsci ever published in an American sociological review — the 
1968 issue of the Berkeley Journal of Sociology). 

Burawoy's use of the word “organic” in defining public sociology is 
clearly related to Gramsci’s concept of the organic intellectual, although 
he makes explicit reference to Gramsci only in his ‘Response’ to critics 
(Burawoy, 2005b). According to Burawoy, in organic public sociology 

the sociologist works in close connection with a visible, thick, active, local and 

often counter-public. . . . Between the organic public sociologist and a public is 

a dialogue, a process of mutual education . . . the project . . . is to make visible 

the invisible, to make the private public, to validate those organic connections 

as part of our sociological life (Burawoy, 2005a: 264) 


I do not intend to discuss here the ‘correct’ interpretation of Gramsci — 
one of the brightest political minds of the 20th century, whose notions of 
hegemony and civil society have become key concepts in the lexicon of 
social sciences — but I take advantage of his notion of ‘organic intellectual’ 
to illustrate the risks of any kind of ‘organic knowledge’. 

Burawoy’s account of Gramsci’s organic intellectual in his ‘Response’ is 
partial and somehow misleading; he writes: 

... for Gramsci truth can only be elaborated in dialogue with agents them- 

selves who are endowed with ‘good sense’ within their common sense. 

Subaltern groups are subject to dominant ideologies but this never totally 

eclipses their indigenous reason that intellectuals excavate and elaborate — a 

good sense that springs from their subjugation in and transformations of the 

world. . . . Social change comes from intellectuals working in close connection 
with agents, elaborating local imaginations of what could be, and struggling 

for their realization. (Burawoy, 2005b: 429-30) 

This view is opposite to Bourdieu’s, who is very critical of Gramsci’s 
notion and argues for a radical separation between sociology and com- 
mon sense (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992). Bourdieu’s criticiam may be 
too harsh, but Burawoy is too benevolent in his appraisal and underesti- 
mates four serious problems or risks that concern not only Gramsci’s 
view, but also the very idea of an ‘organic public sociology’. 

The first problem concerns the relationship between organic intellectu- 
als and the social class they represent or speak for; the second has to do 
with dogmatism; the third concerns the risk of manipulation; and the 
fourth, the relationship between organic intellectuals and the party. All 
imply serious threats for scientific freedom, as well as the risk of reducing 
scientists to servants of political power. 
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The first risk is that of organic identification. According to Gramsci 
(1949a, 1949b), organic are those intellectuals who put themselves inten- 
tionally at the side of a social class and of its political representation in 
order to become hegemonic in society. To consider intellectuals as 
autonomous and disinterested is a social utopia. Intellectuals are always 
organically linked to a given social group, which makes their existence 
possible; they reflect the needs and goals of this group, clarify them and 
unite them into a coherent ideology. As the capitalist class creates the 
industrial engineer, the economist and the organizer of the bourgeois cul- 
ture, so the working class and its own party — the Communist Party - will 
create their own intellectuals, whose task is to develop the new proletar- 
ian Weltanschauung and to exert a cultural hegemony in all the spheres of 
civil society. The more the intellectual elite is capable of relentlessly 
repeating the ideological message, raising the cultural standards of the 
masses and fostering ideological unity, the more successful the conquest 
of civil society will be. 

Organic public sociology runs the risk of identifying with its own spe- 
cific publics, compromising professional and critical commitments. 
Sociologists ‘capturing the successes of union organizing among immi- 
grant workers’, or ‘producing works arising from a life-time collaborative 
struggles with various categories of workers’ (Burawoy, 2005a: 264) run 
the risk of insufficient critical distance from the ‘common sense’ (not nec- 
essarily misguided, as Bourdieu would argue) and from the value prefer- 
ences of the social groups they engage with. It is true that Burawoy states 
that ‘public sociology has no intrinsic normative valence, other than the 
commitment to dialogue around issues raised in and by sociology’ 
(Burawoy, 2005a: 266). Elsewhere, however (Burawoy, 2005b: 423), he says 
something different ‘Public sociology, by contrast, makes both dialogue 
and normative stance central to its preoccupation.’ Moreover, there is an 
inherent contradiction between the commitment to dialogue as the only 
distinctive feature of public sociology and taking side with visible, thick, 
counter-publics as the term ‘organic’ implies. And it raises embarrassing 
questions such as: is the sociologist working closely with a xenophobic 
movement making public sociology organic? 

The second type of problem stemming from the concept of organic 
intellectual is that of dogmatism, i.e. of not being able to consider alterna- 
tive viewpoints: the Weltanschauung elaborated and exposed by the 
organic intellectual is considered the only truth. Gramsci was certainly 
not unaware of the problem of the freedom of thinking: he recognized that 
the search for new and better truths should be left to the free initiative of 
single scientists, even if this implies putting into discussion basic princi- 
ples. But he added that new individual ideas, before becoming public, 
should be submitted to the scrutiny of academies and cultural institutions 
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in order to avoid the ‘self-interested motives’ of the scientist prevailing 
over the scientific motives. The problem is that the authority that can 
decide which motives are scientific or self-interested (i.e. which scientific 
results are admitted and which are not) are the academies subjected to the 
all powerful modern prince, the party. 

The third type of problem stemming from Gramsci’s conception, 
closely related to the second, is that organic intellectuals, themselves 
becoming part of the nomenklatura and pretending to speak in the name 
of given social groups, actually manipulate those groups with the aim of 
legitimating political power. Gramsci defines organic intellectuals as 
‘functionaries’ of the superstructure, ‘organizers’, ‘builders’, ‘permanent 
persuaders’, who pursue social hegemony and political rule. 

The fourth and more serious risk stems from the special relation 
between organic intellectuals and the revolutionary party. They must 
achieve the ideological conquest of civil society, and they are the more 
successful the more capable they are of converting, assimilating and con- 
quering traditional intellectuals. Without this ideological conquest, the 
political rule of the ‘modern prince’ (the party) cannot be realized. In this 
respect, it is significant the parallel that Gramsci draws with the role his- 
torically played by great world religions in general and by the Catholic 
Church in particular. After having conquered civil society and having 
thus helped the revolutionary class to seize power, organic intellectuals 
become the guardians of ideological orthodoxy and repress dissent and 
freedom of thinking. This situation is familiar in communist countries — 
and in other totalitarian or authoritarian political regimes — where many 
intellectuals begin as producers of new values, insights and ideas and end 
up either isolated and persecuted (when they want to remain faithful to 
their critical mind), or organically employed in consensus formation and 
repression of any form of intellectual dissent. Gramsci’s view is therefore 
potentially threatening the intellectual right to free thinking and free crit- 
icism. Supporters of organic public sociology can argue that the relation- 
ship with power that it implies is dangerous only in non-democratic 
societies. But risks of intellectual manipulation and ideological dogma- 
tism do exist in democratic contexts as well. 

A final major point of disagreement concerns Burawoy’s idealization 
of civil society — and his definition of public sociology in terms of its 
affiliation with civil society. According to him, a public sociology that 
aims at contributing to public discourse and at influencing political 
decisions should study everything from the point of view of civil soci- 
ety and to giving voice to the associations, movements and publics that 
are outside both state and market, in order to fight against state unilat- 
eralism on the one side and market fundamentalism on the other. ‘In the 
last 30 years,’ he writes, ‘civil society has been colonized and co-opted 
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by markets and states’ and ‘economics and political science have justi- 
fied the excesses of markets and states’ (Burawoy, 2005a: 288). 

In so doing, Burawoy risks idealizing (or fetishizing) civil society and demo- 
First of all, as social scientists, we should always use concepts in the plural form, 
asking what kind of markets, what kind of states are we talking about. Besides 
market fundamentalism and state absolutism, there are many forms of market 
(regulated/unregulated, monopolistic / oligopolistic/competitive, etc.) and many 
types of state (democratic /authoritarian /totalitarian, presidential / j , 
federal /centralist, etc.). It is easy to defend — on the basis of good sociological the- 
ory and rigorous empirical research — the thesis that market, if it is not considered 
a spontaneous order, but an institution that needs to be regulated by a democratic 
political authority, can play a useful role in fostering development and social 
cohesion, as well as the thesis that democratic governments (which institutional- 
Burawoy never makes reference to democracy as a precondition of public soci- 
ology). On the other hand, there are also many types of civil society (socially 
disruptive/socially cohesive, culturally heterogeneous/culturally homoge- 
neous, peaceful/violent, etc.). 

The idealization of civil society goes together with the idealization of 
the people and of collective movements, according to what I would 
define a populist orientation. Both sociological research and historical 
studies show that civil society is not necessarily all ‘good’ (xenophobic 
and fundamentalist movements are part of civil society). On the other 
hand, markets and states can play positive role for social cohesion. 
Clientelism and familism, patrimonialism and patronage politics are 
aspects of civil society, which tend to be stronger wherever there are 
weak states and non-competitive markets. 

My approach to the analysis of markets, states and communities and their 
role in democratic global governance — as expounded in my 2002 ISA presi- 
dential speech (Martinelli, 2003) — is different. Markets, states, communities 
and the other institutions of civil society have historically identified them- 
selves with the fundamental principles of social integration and social regu- 
lation — that is, modes by which activities are coordinated, resources allocated 
and conflicts structured: authority or hierarchical control, exchange or coor- 
dination in the form of transactions, and solidarity or normative integration. 
Authority has generally been considered as the constitutive principle of the 
state and of other public and private forms of government and bureaucratic 
organizations, exchange as the constitutive principle of the various types 
of market, solidarity as the constitutive principle of the various forms of 
community (whether of the traditional type, such as the family or clans, or of 
the new types, such as collective movements). 
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Instead of opposing the good civil society to the bad market and the bad 
state, it is better to analyse the various ways in which the different types of 
institutions interact, conflict and cooperate, thus making society possible. In 
my view, ‘the defense of humanity’, as Burawoy thetorically puts it, is bet- 
ter pursued whenever each set of institutions check and control each other, 
so that they provide space for the social interactions of responsible individ- 
uals who respect each other’s diversity and specificity. Alongside state uni- 
lateralism and market fundamentalism there is civil society unilateralism or 
fundamentalism. I agree with Offe’s warnings of the six phallacies that a 
sophisticated political theory (and a sophisticated social theory as well) 
must avoid (Offe, 2000). Both the excess and the lack of governing capacity, 
both the exaggeration and the excessive limitation of market's sovereignty, 
both too much and too little communitarian identity in the civil society 
should all be avoided. The state can become too large, overextended and 
oppressive; but where it is too confined, or loses its legitimacy, major social 
problems develop too. Markets, when properly regulated, should have suf- 
ficient space in order to generate economic prosperity; but markets should 
not be allowed to infiltrate too far into other institutions, otherwise society 
will experience a failure of public life. Communities in civil society should 
develop in order to check the power of governments and markets and to 
defend the public space, but when they become too strong they can 
threaten both democracy and economic development. 

The discussion of sociology in public discourse and civil society also 
raises the question of the specific standpoint of sociology with regard to 
other social sciences — and to economics and political science in particular 
— and the question of the privileged public of sociologists. Related to the 
fetishization of civil society is the tendency of many sociologists to make 
collective movements and counter-publics their privileged interlocutors 
and selected fields of study. Siding with the underdogs and fighting 
against the holders of wealth and power can be morally praised — and is 
often an exercise in soul saving ~ but it is not in itself a guarantee of good 
quality social science. This tendency implies a poor conceptualization of 
key concepts, such as power, democracy, competition, exchange, which 
are central in political science and economics, but are very important in 
sociology as well Let us take power as an example: there is a strong ten- 
dency in the sociological way of thinking about power to pose the issue in 
terms of a bipolar contest between forms of power that are imposed “from 
above' according to protocols that are not our own and resisted ‘from 
below according to a counter-logic expressing our own needs, desires and 
aspirations’ (Burawoy, 2005a: 288). Power is, however, actually fluid and 
dispersed; opposition and contestation are routine events located within, 
and generated by, practice of government and the contradictions between 
them — such as clashes between the governmental programmes of differ- 
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Globalization, Degradation and the 
Dynamics of Humiliation 





abstract: Our analysis of how sociologists should respond to social degradation 
should take into account the way humiliation drives those who have suffered 
degradation to anger and action on their own account. Cycles of fear, revenge and 
victimization are liable to result from the moments of defeat, relegation and exclu- 
not simply through the logic of the market but also through the residual strength of 
the imperial impulse and the increasing pervasiveness of the anomic cosmopolitan 
condition. Sociologists should bring their knowledge of the dynamics of humilia- 
tion into their creative exchanges with those experiencing social degradation. 


keywords: action + anger + fear + humiliation + revenge + social degradation + 
victimization 


Degradation 


The question posed is what can we do about the degradation of social 
existence in our globalizing world? Degradation, in other words, being 
forcibly pushed down into a lower grade of existence, is one form of 
humiliation. Other forms of humiliation include being outrageously 
entrapped, enslaved, excluded, neglected or killed. 

A widespread sense of humiliation is one result of two overlapping 
world-historical processes. One is the slow, nearly century-long collapse 
of the great European land- and sea-borne empires: beginning with the 
American defeat of the Spanish navy in 1898 and ending with the collapse 
of the Soviet Union after 1989. This process released conquered peoples 
from their colonial captivity, from Ireland to India and beyond. They still 
feel their wounds, but now they are able to express their resentment more 
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openly. Those who lost their colonial ‘possessions’ also feel resentful, 
though it is not “politically correct” for them to say so openly. 

The other process is the long battle to fill the global space vacated by the 
European empires. Lenin and Hitler, two early contenders in this battle, 
both knew how to work upon the sense of resentment their potential fol- 
lowers felt against their old political masters. In this respect, they were 
following the precedent already set by the Americans. The Statue of 
Liberty, erected in 1886, advertised the United States as a place of refuge 
and promise for the world's wretched refuse. 

Initially, all contenders in this battle for the hearts and minds of the 
world’s oppressed turned their fire upon European imperialists, under- 
mining their political authority. Soon, they were directing their contempt 
against each other. During the 20th century, the world was preoccupied 
with the three-way struggle between communism, capitalism and fas- 
cism. That struggle is not yet over. However, two things have happened. 
First, all forms of political authority have been weakened. Second, the 
fires of humiliation and resentment have been thoroughly stoked up and 
are now blazing merrily. 


Humillation, Anger and Actlon 


Degradation is a process, not just a condition. It is a key part of the dynam- 
ics of humiliation, resentment and response currently shaping our world. 

Degradation is the middle ‘moment’ in a sequence that encompasses 
the range of humiliating experiences. The first moment is defeat, conquest 
and partial disablement (pacification, reduction of autonomy). The 
defeated are forced into their lowly place within a new social hierarchy of 
‘noble’ people (those who won) and ‘base’ people (those who lost). This is 
the humiliation of those who once were free and independent but who 
became ‘base’ and subservient, subject to the impositions of upstart mas- 
ters, colonial or otherwise, that had not been there before. 

The second moment of humiliation is relegation, being pushed down- 
wards within the social hierarchy of respectability and worth; in other 
words, degradation. This is the main form in which humiliation is experi- 
enced these days and there are many examples. Workers forced out of 
steady jobs into casual employment; local traders reduced in circumstances 
by the arrival of supermarkets; and aspiring university graduates pushed 
down into a lifetime of causal and menial work in big cities on every conti- 
nent these and many others belong to the army of the degraded, those who 
remember better, brighter times before they were humiliated. 

The final moment of humiliation is expulsion or exclusion from 
‘proper’ society: being thrown into jail ‘because’ (or at least so it seems) 
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you are poor and/or black; or put into detention or denied entry ‘because’ 
(or at least so it seems) you are Islamic and have a ‘suspicious’ name; or 
beaten or killed because you belong to the ‘wrong’ ethnic, national or reli- 
gious group. 

What is to be done? A key fact is that humiliation is, by definition ‘unac- 
ceptable’ even if those who suffer it are forced to acquiesce and conform, 
temporarily at least. Acquiescence is accompanied by anger, even if that 
anger takes the muted form of resentment. Anger is troubling and disrup- 
tive to those who experience it. It demands action to ease the situation. 

In fact, whenever there is humiliation, action is already taking place. 
Those who are humiliated continue to be agents, however reduced. They 
‘do’ something in the face of the unacceptable. Some try to change the 
social structures and processes that are damaging them. Others try to 
change themselves, individually and collectively. 

There are at least two ways of changing the self or one’s group when 
faced with humiliation. In both cases, the object is to reduce the huge dis- 
crepancy between the victims’ self-perception and the message about 
‘who they are’ embodied in the way they are treated. This discrepancy is 
at the core of humiliation’s unacceptability to the victim. The tormenters 
ask, with contempt, ‘who do you think you are?’. The victims ask, with 
outrage, ‘don’t you know who we are?”. 

Those suffering from humiliation may act upon their own perceptions 
and feelings, adapting their perceptions of ‘who they are’ and their pat- 
terns of thought and behaviour so they conform more closely to the views 
of those causing them to suffer. If this self-adaptation is ‘successful’, three 
things follow: humiliation turns into shame, the suffering becomes a ‘just’ 
punishment and the prospect of forgiveness and even reward for success- 
ful adaptation comes into view. That is, more or less, the strategy offered 
by those who imposed the so-called Washington Consensus onto unwill- 
ing governments in Africa, Latin America and parts of Asia. 

Alternatively, those who have been humiliated may equip themselves 
with the skills, knowledge and muscle power needed to change the social 
structures and processes that are degrading them. This was Nelson 
Mandela’s message to his followers at Soweto in February 1990 following 
his release from prison. He told them to stop taking revenge on their ene- 
mies, go back to work and school, maintain discipline and build effective 
political organizations. 

In fact, the actions of the displaced and excluded are profoundly shap- 
ing our globalizing world. A large scope for political initiative lies in the 
hands of the resentful in Eurasia, Africa and America, North and South. 
Not just terrorists, but a multitude of men and women within the urban 
populations from which they spring. 
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Reluctance at the Top, Resentment Below 


Why is this so? The underlying reason is that our globalizing world has 
no effective global political authority. It lacks the means of enforcing 
human rights and social justice. The US no longer has a strong desire to 
act as global monarch, if it ever did. 

The US government is equipped with a global panopticon, watching us 
all, and impressive military resources. However, its basic political self- 
image is the pioneers’ wagon train, drawn into a circle with sentries on 
constant guard through the night, weapons at the ready. This is the pos- 
ture of the acquisitive settler, taking what they can while the going is 
good, moving on or moving away when the going is bad. 

This is not the posture of the proud overlord, immovably confident in 
his own role as a secular god. Those who see America in this way are mak- 
ing the mistake of transposing Eurasian traditions rooted in the Roman 
and Chinese empires onto an overgrown settler society that wishes above 
all to escape the “old world’ where those traditions flourished. In fact, the 
American state is either unwilling or incapable of filling the gap left by 
the European imperial system that finally collapsed in 1989. Washington 
is not going to be the world's policeman, teacher or social worker. 

Neoliberalism has had two lasting negative successes, in the West at 
least. It has undermined the state and the public sphere; and it has fostered 
a political climate in which people under the age of 40 find it difficult to 
think beyond individualism. Meanwhile, the West is divided and becom- 
ing less dominant globally. The resentment produced by colonialism and 
economic exploitation continues to be very strongly felt but the capacity 
of states to either mollify or repress this resentment has weakened. In 
these circumstances, the dynamics of humiliation have plenty of room to 
strengthen and work themselves out with relatively little hindrance. 


A Complex and Unstable World 


The world is both complex and unstable. Our ‘degraded’ social existence 
is not the result of just one aspect of globalization, namely marketization 
(or the logic of the market), however loudly its importance is proclaimed 
both by business interests and their ideological opponents. Equally sig- 
nificant in producing humiliation are two other aspects of globalization. 
One is the imperial impulse, whose “purest' expression in modern times is 
not capitalist greed but politicized fear and anger expressed in a fundamen- 
talist drive to dominate or destroy. The other is the cosmopolitan condition, 
that anomic mixing of cultures and creeds filling the world's cities with 


crowds of displaced people searching for order, meaning and someone or 
something to blame for their discontent. 
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In fact, the dynamics of humiliation interweave not only with global- 
ization but also with the human rights revolution. When honour rules, 
humiliation is a fact of life like the weather. By contrast, the spread of the 
idea of human rights turns many forms of degradation that were previ- 
ously accepted as natural and normal into avoidable and illegitimate acts. 
Resentment intensifies as a consequence, even if the legal and political 
machinery to enforce human rights remains underdeveloped, especially, 
but not only, at the global level. 

The dynamics of humiliation (expressing the resentment produced by 
displacement and exclusion), globalization (shaped by the imperial 
impulse, the cosmopolitan condition and the logic of the market) and the 
human rights revolution (struggling against the still-resilient honour code) 
all weave around and through each other in a helix-like fashion. Each of 
these processes works upon the others. They interpenetrate in ways we do 
not yet fully understand. 


Four Types of Soclologist 


What outcomes will the triple helix of humiliation, globalization and 
human rights produce? What effects will they have upon the current 
degradation of social existence in our globalizing world? How should 
sociologists respond? 

Michael Burawoy has his own answer to this question, a specific way of 
reacting to the plight of groups experiencing degradation. He argues that 
the time has come for a strengthening of public sociology. In fact, 
Burawoy identifies four main types of sociologist: 


e public sociologists, who, in their organic (as opposed to traditional) 
form, engage in creative two-way dialogue with specific local pub- 
lics (mainly subordinate or subaltern groups) whose members are 
actively opposed to the mainstream values that legitimate their 
degradation; 

e policy sociologists, who operate on the basis that the state can be mobilized 
to make markets less exploitative and, by implication, social existence 
less degrading; 

e professional sociologists, who regard detachment from society and poli- 
tics as essential to doing good social science and presenting objective 
findings; and 

e critical sociologists, who complain that this professional stance is a 
self-deceiving sham, disguising or ignoring the distorting? f 
self-serving values and interests. Wis LES 
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Soclology and Humillation 


Burawoy recommends the approach taken by the organic public sociolo- 
gist. In this role he has spent considerable time working on factory 
shopfloors from Chicago to Syktyvkar (Russia). He has educated himself 
about workers and managers the hard way. Recalling these times, he told 
The Village Voice in 2001: “It's good to be humiliated from time to time. ... 
It's quite healthy.” 

Burawoy is, of course, right. Experiencing humiliation in the course of 
this kind of research can do good in some ways: for example, by stopping 
the researcher from “getting above himself’ or thinking that he was some- 
how protected from the threats endemic in his situation, and by helping 
to create solidarity with other workers who had suffered similar experi- 
ences. However, there is another point to make. 

If a sociologist engaged in participant observation experiences humilia- 
tion as a result of sharing the life and social location of a particular group, 
this fact may allow the researcher to take away from that situation new 
insights into the group’s code of values, sense of justice and world view. It 
may also show the researcher that specific situations and events he or she 
may not have thought about have the potential to inflict humiliation. 

However, the sociologist should also bring into that situation a broader 
understanding of the dynamics of humiliation, and an overall picture of 
the ways in which individuals, groups or whole societies might deal with 
their anger and resentment. In the following sections 1 go on to give a 
brief outline of this broader picture as I see it. 


Four Ways to be Humlllated 


The essence of humiliation is forced acquiescence in unacceptable actions 
or events that displace or exclude you from what you understand is your 
rightful place in the group, network or hierarchy to which you feel you 
rightfully belong. It entails a radical reduction in one or more of the fol- 
lowing: your freedom, your capacity to exercise agency, your security and 
the respectful recognition you expect to receive from others. 

Forced acquiescence in something unacceptable is an unstable and 
uncomfortable situation. This is especially so when it is accompanied by 
anger or resentment that is impossible to either express openly or conceal 
completely. 

This kind of acquiescence can only be a half-way house en route to a 
more stable response. It is a way of providing emergency first aid to 
diminish pain and discomfort. 

One quick way of diminishing pain, the pain brought by opposition, is 
passive surrender. A more active approach is to experiment with the mental 
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acts required to enact conformity with your oppressor's expectations about 
how you, the humiliated one, should think of yourself. 

Another form of acquiescence in humiliation is separation, splitting your- 
self into an inner and an outer self, protecting the inner self from the 
deeper effects of humiliation so that it can deal with the challenge of escap- 
ing from or rejecting it. Finally, there is reversal, turning your wounds into 
weapons, defiantly wearing with pride the supposedly demeaning label 
you have been given, or cleverly playing the politics of victimhood. 


Three Ways to Respond 


Each of the forms of emergency first aid available within the half-way house 
of forced acquiescence points towards more stable responses to humiliation. 
Surrender and conformity lead towards acceptance. Separation leads 
towards escape or rejection. Reversal is en route to rejection. 

Escapees from humiliation may feel reborn but, at the same time, 
wounded, sensitive and chronically afraid. They often seek a protected 
special place of their own but find it difficult to trust their neighbours. 
They are liable to fall into a fear cycle, involving repeated, pre-emptive 
attacks against real or imagined dangers, inciting attacks against them- 
selves in return. 

The strategy of acceptance means identifying with the values of the 
humiliating party. For example, the humiliated party might take the role 
of the shamed penitent. If this works, there are two rewards: forgiveness 
by the dominant group or individual; and integration within the group or 
hierarchy over which they rule. But if the victims are being tormented not 
for what they do but for who they are (e.g. female, black or Muslim), then 
their submissiveness and self-blame will merely confirm the abusers’ per- 
ception of their unworthiness. The result is likely to be a victimization cycle 
in which submission is followed by further punishment. 

Finally, there is rejection, which may involve either attempted resist- 
ance, which limits damage to the threatened party, or the search for 
revenge, which is intended to damage one’s tormentor, either materi- 
ally or symbolically. In some cases, searching for revenge may under- 
mine the strategy of resistance. That was the underlying point of 
Mandela’s Soweto speech, quoted earlier. Revenge is an idea rooted in 
the honour code, which judges a person or group on its capacity not 
only to impose and resist humiliation but also to exact revenge by 
repaying humiliation with more humiliation, this time turning the 
perpetrator into the victim. 

This may lead towards the revenge cycle 80 familiar in honour societies. 
Such cycles often illustrate the revenge paradox, which is that many of those 
who claim that they wish to see their enemy destroyed also wish to keep that 
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enemy in existence, as a justification for their own violent activities and the 
world view that informs them. 

Cycles of fear, victimization and revenge are not predestined to follow 
from the responses of attempted escape, acceptance and resistance. 
However, when they do, humiliation is perpetuated, often in a context of 
violent destruction. Preventing or overcoming such humiliation cycles is 
a worthy objective, one to which sociologists should be able to contribute. 
How should they do this? 


What Is to be Done? 
Public sociologists who engage with groups that are experiencing social 
degradation or other aspects of humiliation should bring with them (and 
later add to) the knowledge we are developing about the dynamics of 
humiliation. 

The only way to develop this knowledge further is by applying the 
whole range of comparative, historical, micro and macro approaches 
available to professional sociologists. 

Preventing or overcoming cycles of fear, victimization and revenge may 
often involve the intervention (or sympathetic involvement) of third par- 
ties, in many cases backed by state power. 

It is preferable that the policy sociologists who advise these third parties 
are familiar with the knowledge and insights about humiliation provided 
by public sociologists and professional sociologists. All three types of 
sociologist should take heed of the warnings against self-deception issued 
by critical sociologists. 


Notes 


The case made in this article is a development of part of the argument in Smith 
(2006). See also www.globalhelix.org 


1. Quoted in the last few lines of Jeff Byles (2001). 
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abstract: We are returning to the question: should researchers participate in pub- 
lic Hfe and, if so, how? This question does not refer solely to the utility of the social 
sciences and their possibly emancipatory role but also raises the issue of how soci- 
ological knowledge is produced, tested and demonstrated. We need to consider 
the status of this knowledge and the conditions under which we may speak of ‘sci- 
ence’. How researchers in social sciences conceive of their relationship with the 
public and the actors is linked with the way in which we validate our assertions 
as science. We cannot separate our conceptions of our relation to the public sphere 
and the theoretical and methodological conceptions of research that provide the 
basis of our scientific ability to provide rigorous proofs. 


keywords: public + research + science + sociology 


Introductlon 


The world is changing and the social sciences are being transformed. The 
paradigms, the approaches and the major orientations are evolving. 
Sometimes this takes place on the basis of traditional formulations that are 
losing momentum at this point, or on the contrary, are being reorganized 
and to some extent modified, sometimes breaking with the past in a more 
distinctly innovative fashion. As a result, a discussion that occurs periodi- 
cally in the social sciences has opened up once again: should researchers 
participate in public life and, if so, how? Contrary to a highly simplified 
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view, this question does not refer uniquely to questions concerning the 
utility of these disciplines and their possibly emancipatory role — the theme 
that is central to Michael Burawoy’s text to which we are replying here. It 
also raises the issue, but not always explicitly, of the way in which socio- 
logical knowledge is produced and, further still, the way in which it is 
tested and demonstrated. It also forces us to consider the actual status of 
this knowledge and, more specifically, the proof that enables us to validate 
it and to speak of ‘science’. The way in which we, researchers in social sci- 
ences, conceive of our relationship with the public and the actors is con- 
stantly directly linked with the way in which we intend to provide the 
validation of our assertions that have scientific value. We cannot make a 
distinction between our conceptions of our relation to the public sphere and 
those that found our theoretical and methodological conceptions of 
research and are the basis of our scientific ability to provide rigorous proofs. 


Types of Researcher 


Some researchers claim to adhere to a strictly professional definition of 
themselves. Their strict intention is to belong to a relatively closed world 
within which they train their students and exchange views with their col- 
leagues. They publish in specialized journals, participate in colloquia and 
congresses where they are among colleagues and are not concerned with 
intervening further in the public sphere, at least as researchers; nothing 
prevents them from doing so as, for example, citizens, members of an 
association, an NGO or a political party. Antonio Gramsci long since chal- 
lenged this type of exteriority or apparent neutrality of intellectuals, sug- 
gesting that these in reality concealed an ‘organic’ role in the service of the 
reproduction of order or domination. But, when applied to the social sci- 
ences, Gramsci-type arguments are themselves subject to criticism. They 
cast an element of doubt on the activity of ‘professional’ researchers; they 
tend to reduce their contribution to the production and distribution of 
knowledge to the image of an ideological practice and challenge their sci- 
entific rigour, which is said to be an illusion. Ultimately, a conception that 
is based strictly on Gramsci can only consider ‘professional’ sociologists 
to be ‘watch dogs’; the only thing to do is to excommunicate them in the 
name of the excluded and the dominated and cast them beyond the pale 
of intellectual respectability. For this reason, Michael Burawoy, while 
drawing his inspiration massively from the major Italian Marxist, wishes 
to avoid a head-on confrontation with ‘professional’ sociology and even 
renders homage to it. He considers it provides the methods and concep- 
tual frameworks for the ‘public’ sociology that he is promoting; it pro- 
vides ‘legitimacy and expertise’ (Burawoy, 2005). In short, ‘professional 
sociology is not the enemy’ of public sociology. 
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On the contrary, other researchers have every intention of participating 
in the life of the City; they wish to exchange views with interlocutors 
other than their colleagues alone, express themselves in the media as 
researchers and be in contact with other social, political and cultural 
actors. They in fact fall within several different rationales of intervention 
and are, in some respects, the heirs to traditions that have to some extent 
been transformed. The most outstanding examples here are two specific 
key figures. The first is that of the hypercritical intellectual. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, when Marxism in its various forms dominated research in the 
social sciences and when structuralism (sometimes, but not necessarily, 
with a veneer of Marxism) had a powerful influence, many researchers, in 
one way or another, combined political involvement and a research activ- 
ity, convinced that in this way they were contributing to changing the 
world and building a better one. Then the real-world communism disin- 
tegrated in the downfall of the Soviet Union while, at the same time, the 
idea of the historical, liberating role of the working class lost all credibil- 
ity. Having lost its utopias, its models and its reference to a redeeming 
working class, Marxism in the social sciences went under, except in a few 
select areas, in particular in some well-endowed North American and 
British universities, after the ultimate attempts in the 1970s to give it a 
new start based on the reference to Gramsci. Founder of the Italian 
Communist Party, Gramsci was a major thinker, subtle and open, the dis- 
covery or rediscovery of whom accompanied the last attempts at aggior- 
namento of the communist and neo-communist intelligentsia, particularly 
in Europe. Furthermore, structuralism also declined, incapable of contin- 
uing to assert the death of the Subject or of pursuing it. Those aspects of 
Marxism and structuralism that survived, possibly combined, took on the 
appearance of hypercritical positions, pushing rationales of doubt and 
denunciation to the extreme; the work of Pierre Bourdieu was the last 
major expression of these. As a result, the involvement of those who 
adhered to this type of position took on the appearance of a new form of 
leftism, firmly established in positions of refusal or rejection, incapable of 
projecting themselves into the future. 

The second key figure is particularly interesting and is that of the 
expert. As from the 1970s, the social sciences witnessed a rise in their 
numbers in the countries where they were already well established but 


economists or political scientists, it also extends to sociologists, without 
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them always or necessarily becoming what Burawoy calls policy sociolo- 
gists, for all that. This is not directly or automatically a political involve- 
ment; for the researcher, it consists in making learning and knowledge 
available to an authority or a counter-authority of which he or she is not 
a part. The expert contributes his or her perspective as such, nothing 
more. This is why, in some cases, expertise may lead to an advisory activity 
— in which case the researcher becomes a consultant who is paid. 

The media may prove to be partial to these two types of researcher. The 
hypercritical stance, given its absolute nature, contributes radical and 
spectacular points of view, which the press likes much more than moder- 
ate opinions or careful explanations that attract much less public interest. 
The expertise provides a precise and documented perspective, a lepiti- 
mate form of knowledge because it is “scientific”, and in appearance tech- 
nical and neutral, which the editorial teams are not always capable of 
offering themselves. 

There are obviously other figures of the involvement of the social sci- 
ence researcher in the life of the City: critical without being hypercritical, 
competent and rigorous without being confined to expertise, anxious to 
intervene in public debate, to contribute to constructing it without being 
cut off from the world of ‘professional’ academic activities. In my opinion, 
Michael Burawoy’s public sociology claims to win back or occupy this 
space. But it would still have to make a distinct break with hypercritical 
stances instead of flirting with them. It has to differentiate itself from the 
expertise and not confine itself to reintroducing, in a new guise, an 
impoverished Marxism, despite its explicit or implicit references to 
Gramsci ~ impoverished because it is to all extents and purposes deprived 
of what was its strength in the past: communism as a utopia, with 
Leninism or Luxemburgism as a mode of action and the existence of pow- 
erful working-class movements. 

It is also necessary to give more weight than Burawoy does to the idea 
of internal differences within this space of public sociology. Michael 
Burawoy will readily admit, I think, to the fact that in some cases the par- 
ticipation of the researcher in the life of the City is rooted in a single 
country, while in others it is more ‘global’ and part of transnational per- 
spectives. He will also recognize that it also varies according to country. 
For example, in the US it is relatively rare for a sociologist to intervene in 
the major dailies or magazines, whereas in France it is an everyday occur- 
rence. For two years, I myself personally created and directed a major 
monthly publication of ideas, Le Monde des Débats, which sold up to sev- 
eral tens of thousands of copies per month and which gave a platform to 
sociologists and other researchers in social sciences on a wide scale. 

But while the image of involvement may be varied, this is not uniquely 
due to these types of difference, nor is it restricted to the two possibilities 
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that are advanced: that of a ‘traditional’ public sociology as opposed to 
another, described as “organic”. 


Demonstrating 


In Michael Burawoy’s opinion, the researcher must prioritize the defence 
of society and its actors against states and markets; he or she must ‘join 
forces with other publics’. The ‘traditional public sociologist’, whose 
books and articles target a large ‘invisible’ public and one with which he 
or she has almost no interaction, is distinct from the ‘organic public soci- 
ologist’, who is in close relation with his or her public and who works 
with trade unions, associations, religious communities, migrant groups, 
etc. But what exactly is at issue in this interaction of the ‘public sociolo- 
gist’ and the public? Several hypotheses can be made here and several 
possible modalities of interaction can be envisaged. To be absolutely clear, 
it seems to be useful to group them into two subsets. 


Discussion with the Public 
‘Public’ sociologists can indeed assign themselves the task of going out of 
the university and, on the basis of their position of knowledge, forming a 
relationship with various types of publics. I set out here three possible 
modalities among others that undoubtedly belong to the same family. 
The first modality is the one I would call ‘elitism’. The sociologist, if 
only because of his or her ease in handling language, concepts and argu- 
ments, is in fact going to suggest that the public follows him or her and 
accepts the cogency of his or her own perspectives, analyses or proposals. 
He or she behaves like a member of the elite, possibly a member of the 
avant-garde, endowed with learning (or some form of truth, philosophy 
or sense of history) that he or she is simply endeavouring to have 
accepted by presenting him- or herself as in possession of knowledge and 
reason. I presume that Michael Burawoy wishes to move away from this 
attitude, particularly if it borders on Leninism. Nevertheless, he refuses to 
distance himself from Lenin, as is seen at the beginning of his text the 
position of Lenin in ‘What is to be Done?’ (which he invites us to contex- 
tualize) may, according to him, be legitimate in certain circumstances, 
beginning with those in which Lenin wrote this well-known text. I per- 
sonally have difficulty in believing that there may be historical periods in 
which one should know how to be Leninist and, in formulating this idea, 
I am in particular thinking of the Latin America of the dark years of the 
military dictatorships. It was not the Leninist groups and other revolu- 
tionary parties, some of which drifted into terrorism, that enabled a way 
out of these difficult times, quite the contrary. But those who, like my 
predecessor at the head of the ISA, Fernando-Henrique Cardoso, fought 
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indefatigably for democratic ideas and who, countering avant-gardist 
thinking, prepared the way for the age of democracy. 

A second possible modality is the one in which the sociologist endeav- 
ours to articulate the knowledge that he or she has produced or accumu- 
lated, his or her learning with the questions a public may pose. He or she 
may, for example, have carried out research on trade unionism or on 
human rights and come to discuss the findings with the trade unionist or 
human rights activists, in the first instance with those whom he or she 
interviewed or encountered during his or her survey. This is what 
researchers who do fieldwork often refer to as restitution. The idea is to go 
back to those who are concerned by the research and to restore to them 
the knowledge that they transmitted during the interviews, for example. 
In fact, this is a phase of the research that deserves to be more frequently 
and more systematically organized by researchers, each time they study 
actors or problems that directly concern their actors. 

A third modality, distinct from the previous one, is set in the framework 
of deliberative democracy. The sociologist (with other researchers, if need 
be) has a discussion with a public that is not directly or necessarily 
involved or concerned about a problem that he himself, or she herself, 
knows well because he or she has studied it. He or she presents the state 
of the knowledge available, answers questions, shows where knowledge 
is sound and where it is less reliable, the cases open to doubt, or igno- 
rance, which ultimately enables each individual to have a better under- 
standing of the problem being discussed. Here the sociologist is an 
element in a democratic set-up / mechanism that is not part of representa- 
tive democracy but which, if need be, can complement it. 

In these first three models, the sociologist is defined in the main as a per- 
son in possession of knowledge that he or she has produced or accumulated 
elsewhere, by him- or herself. In elitism, restitution and deliberative democracy, 
the question of proof, that of the demonstration of his or her suggestions, is 
not really an issue even if people ask him or her where he or she acquired this 
knowledge. From this point of view, he or she is not fundamentally different 
from the ‘professional’ sociologist. The proof, the demonstration, the testing, 
the guarantees of the scientific nature of their work belong to their profes- 
sional circle, their peers, the journals that will or will not accept their article, 
the editors of the university presses that will possibly publish their book, the 
colleagues who will invite them to a colloquium or a scientific congress, etc. 
It is not up to the public to intervene at the level of the establishment of the 
scientific nature or, at least, of the relevance of their remarks. 


The Demonstration with the Public 
In other conceptions of the relationship between the sociologist and a ‘pub- 
lic’ what is at issue, very differently, is the relevance precisely of sociological 
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knowledge that is itself the outcome of processes of co-production. Here, in 
fact, two approaches deserve to be considered. 

The first is often referred to by the term ‘action-research’. The sociolo- 
gist intervenes alongside a public that he or she studies, and the interac- 
tions that are at stake at the time of this intervention both produce 
knowledge and transform the situation and therefore the public involved. 
The sociologist is also transformed if he or she is willing to admit that one 
does not end a research in exactly the same state as one began it. 

The second important approach is the one that Alain Touraine has 
named the sociological intervention. It consists in creating a relationship 
between the sociologist and the actor studied, a relationship in which 
each plays their role — the researcher does not pretend to be an actor nor 
does the actor present himself or herself as a sociologist. Here, in the last 
resort, it is a question of the researcher producing a sociological argument 
that the actor accepts or rejects; this constitutes the test, the demonstration 
of the research and the relevance of its hypotheses. The more the actors 
studied do something with a sociological argument, which concerns 
them, the more they appropriate it as their own, for example to improve 
their analysis of past struggles, the more the sociologist has the right to 
consider that his or her analysis makes sense. This type of approach main- 
tains the sociologist, throughout his or her research, in a relationship of 
production of analysis and knowledge with the group or the actors being 
studied. It considers that knowledge raises the ability for action of the 
actors greatly, and also of society on itself. But at no point does the soci- 
ologist become a militant or an activist. There is nothing to prevent the 
sociologist thereafter, which is a totally different thing, from presenting 
his or her findings in books and articles intended, on one hand, for his or 
her professional circles and, on the other, for a wider ‘traditional’ public — 
to use Burawoy’s words. 

This brings us back to the different possible conceptions of our role as 
sociologists. Apparently, what ‘professional’ sociologists, experts, those 
who are hypercritical, etc. all share, the foundation that means that they 
all belong to the same whole, is primarily the fact that they produce 
knowledge and that they distribute it. Thereafter, in many respects they 
differ because of their theoretical orientations, their methods or yet again 
their modes of intervention or not in the life of the City. They can endeav- 
our to intervene in a ‘traditional’ or an ‘organic’ manner. But the decisive 
dividing line between them is, in the last resort, one of an epistemological 
nature. Some consider that the scientific validation of their work can only 
come from their professional circle. Others, while not necessarily rejecting 
this point of view, consider that the best proofs of the validity of a socio- 
logical argument involves the testing of what they suggest. From this 
point of view, it is not a question of expecting a ‘public’ to content itself 
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with accepting or rejecting an analysis. The sociologist must implement 
the mechanisms that will enable to say how, and in what conditions, the 
analysis in question is acceptable from the point of view of society, or of a 
public of varying dimensions, to what extent it is meaningful, relevant — 
useful and usable. 

I could have made similar remarks as far as the very choice of an object 
to be studied is at stake. Let me say it very generally: scientific problems 
and problems of involvement should therefore not be separated. Our con- 
ceptions of the demonstration of the validity of the knowledge we pro- 
duce are not independent of our conceptions of our relationship to what 
is known as the public sphere. Indeed, we can assert that the question of 
the relationship of the researcher to the life of the City is also posed from 
the outset of the production of sociological knowledge, the choice of the 
object, the implementation of a theory, the use of a method, the recourse 
to tests and whenever it is a question of demonstrating the scientific valid- 
ity of the findings put forward by the research. 


Note 


This article was originally presented at the International Sociological Association 
in a debate on “Sociology in Common Sense, Political Practice and Public 
Discourse”, Durban, 29 July 2006. 
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abstract: The political and socioeconomic transformations across the globe in the 
last two decades make it necessary for public sociologists to bring their collective 
accumulated knowledge and methodological skills to an engagement with subal- 
tems on the political strategy appropriate to this historical epoch. They must rec- 
ognize that subaltern groups have insights into their subjugation, and solutions to 
transcend it. Public sociologists must deploy their skills in an inclusive way to 
engage the issue of political strategy: how to subvert power in favour of the agen- 
das of subaltern groups. 
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The final presidential panel of the International Sociological Association 
Congress in Durban, South Africa in 2006 focused on the role of the soci- 
ologist in the contemporary world. This concern with the role of the acad- 
emy is not only confined to the discipline of sociology. Indeed, it is a 
debate that has emerged in almoet all of the disciplines of the social sci- 
ences. Moreover, it is a concern that has not only emerged from within the 
academy. Rather, it has become one of the big concerns of governments 
and public officials, a number of whom, in contexts as diverse as the 
Netherlands and South Africa, have undertaken investigations into the 
impact of the social sciences and how research and teaching should be 
institutionally organized. In fact, so urgent is the concern that UNESCO 
hosted an international conference in Argentina in 2006 on the issue, and 
the International Social Science Council (ISSC) has proactively decided to 
initiate a global study on these questions. 
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This issue of Current Sociology must therefore be welcomed. It is also 
refreshing that the articles in this issue are freed from the stricture of 
addressing these questions in accounting terms. The focus in this debate 
is not how much the discipline costs, or the financial benefits it generates. 
Rather, the collection of reflections is very much focused on the intrinsic 
benefits to society, and the role of the sociologist in contributing to the 
establishment of a more just and equitable social order. 

At the outset, it would be useful to note that there is a large degree of 
agreement among the first three articles in this issue of the journal on the 
role of the sociologist.’ All recognize the need for the sociologist to go 
beyond the academy, to engage with social agency and support the cause 
of the subaltern, a term seemingly referring to the poor, and used very dif- 
ferently from its original formulation in the Indian academy (Prakash, 
1994). To paraphrase Burawoy (this issue, pp. 351-9), this process 
involves the transformation of the sociologist from a traditional to an 
organic intellectual. Moreover, all three articles seem to agree on the role 
of the sociologist in this engagement. Again, in the view of Burawoy, the 
public sociologists’ theatre of operations should be the global plane where 
they act as ‘interpreters, communicators and intermediaries, tying 
together local movements across national boundaries’. 

Despite this consensus, however, there is a serious disagreement par- 
ticularly around the terms of engagement. Martinelli (this issue, pp. 
361-70), for instance, fears that Burawoy’s idealized advocacy of the pub- 
lic sociologist’s engagement in public discourse in the service of the sub- 
altern, may lead her or him to lose the ability to be the scientist, which 
involves in part the ability to critique the common sense of the subaltern. 
Similarly, Smith (this issue, pp. 371-79) is concerned that the public soci- 
ologist’s role is not simply to articulate the common sense of the subal- 
tern, but rather to bring to this engagement the knowledge already 
developed in the academy on the dynamics of humiliation. 

This contribution focuses on these issues. It does this in two distinct 
ways. First, it comments on the dispute among the lead articles on the 
terms of the sociologist’s engagement with the subaltern, particularly 
bringing the South African experience to bear on the global debate. 
Second, it critiques all three articles in their implied consensus on what is 
essentially an unimaginative intellectual agenda for the public sociolo- 
gists and intellectuals. On the basis of this critique, it advocates a more 
ambitious agenda, one that is deemed more appropriate to the demands 
of the contemporary epoch. 

The central dispute in the contributions of Burawoy, Martinelli and 
Smith relates to the relationship between the public sociologists and the 
subaltern group. Burawoy, in his noble desire to be of service to the sub- 
altern, remains silent on this question and may even imply that it is 
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appropriate for the subaltern to play the lead in this interaction. Martinelli 
and Smith, on the other hand, are more cognizant of the dangers of sub- 
verting the public sociologists’ intellectual independence, and demand 
not disengagement, but a critical distance. Martinelli, for instance, main- 
tains that science and politics are two different forms of action that require 
different mindsets and Smith reminds us that the sociologist has an intel- 
lectual knowledge to bring to the relationship that may be as significant 
as that which she or he may take away from the engagement. 

These warnings are worth noting, especially given Edward Said’s oft- 
quoted phrase that ‘the essential purpose of the public intellectual is to 
speak truth to power’ (Said, 1996). However, Said spoke of state power. 
But what about the power brokers within the subaltern groups them- 
selves? Is it not necessary for the public sociologist to speak truth to the 
general secretary of the trade union movement or the chairperson of the 
civic association? The South African experience suggests that herein lies 
the danger for the progressive public sociologist. The progressive anti- 
Apartheid public sociologist never had any difficulty to speak truth to 
state power. Indeed, many did so at great cost, and some even paid with 
their lives? Yet public sociologists often found it difficult to be critical of 
the subalterns themselves. Essentially, they fell into the role of servicing 
the power brokers among the subalterns, and found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to be critical of their behaviour, strategies and tactics. 

Examples of this abound in the South African case. The mainstream 
academic left, the group of intellectuals associated with the trade union 
and national liberation movement, has over the last 10 years merely legit- 
imized and justified the strategic political orientations of the power bro- 
kers among the subalterns themselves. The central message of their 
research has been to legitimize the subaltern power brokers’ call for cor- 
poratism, and a tripartite alliance with the ruling African National 
Congress (ANC) and the South African Communist Party (SACP). These 
strategic initiatives were first decided upon by some within the leader- 
ship of the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) and 
within the ANC and SACP. The shift to a corporatist discourse and the 
adoption of this strategic orientation were first recommended by leader- 
ship figures within the National Union of Metalworkers of South Africa 
(NUMSA) (Bird and Schreiner, 1992; Schreiner, 1991), many of whom sub- 
sequently went on to play roles as cabinet ministers or senior officials in 
the public service. The strategic alliance with the ruling party was first 
decided upon a couple of months after the launch of COSATU in 
December 1985, when the federation’s general-secretary and a subsequent 
cabinet minister in South Africa’s first post-Apartheid government, Jay 
Naidoo, led a delegation to ANC headquarters, then located in Lusaka, 
Zambia. Since then, the alliance has been deemed sacrosanct within the 
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federation and very few individuals have been able to survive organiza- 
tionally once having become critical of it. The public sociologists, many of 
whom were originally critical of these strategic perspectives, fell in line 
within a couple of months. Moreover, their research largely legitimated 
these actions over the next few years, with serious consequences for the 
quality of the science that was produced. 

Many examples can be used to demonstrate this. In the early 1990s, 
John Saul published a series of articles calling for the adoption of a strate- 
gic perspective of structural reform, reforms that he argued had a snow- 
balling effect and facilitated the emergence of other reforms, all of which 
would collectively constitute a project of structural transformation (Saul, 
1991: 6). But Saul floundered when it came to specifying the reforms that 
had to be defined as structural. Caught up in the euphoria of the transi- 
tion, and the rhetoric of intellectuals, progressive academics and union 
leaders, he proceeded to give credence to a whole slew of policies, both 
economic and other, that would by no stretch of the imagination be 
described as transformative (Desai and Habib, 1994). Indeed, many of 
these same policies had the effect of disarming popular initiatives and 
reinforcing the shift to neoliberal economics, a consequence he himself 
lamented a few years later (Saul, 2001). Saul's weakness was not his con- 
ceptualization, but his methodology. His problem was that he simply 
believed the rhetoric of both the leadership figures of the trade union fed- 
eration, the power brokers of the subalterns, and the progressive academ- 
ics. Their behaviour and rhetoric were not subject to reflection per se. 

At the same time, a series of research efforts emerged from within the 
South African academy, with similar weaknesses. Johan Maree, from 
the University of Cape Town, tried to make the case for corporatism 
and the implementation of its institutions and processes in South Africa 
(Maree, 1993). Yet his comparative case to demonstrate the success of 
these institutions and processes was Western Europe in the postwar 
era, and there was no attempt to justify why the use of such a different 
regional context and historical epoch was methodologically legitimate. 

Even the doyen of South African public sociology, Edward Webster, 
was not immune to this heady optimism, and only later became more 
sober and realistic in his assessments and analytical judgements. This is 
most evident when comparing two of his interventions on labour and 
democracy, written in partnership with Glenn Adler. The first, written in 
1994 and published in 1995, is largely an actor-based theory of the transi- 
tion that prioritizes agency over structure, even though the authors deny 
this, and demonstrates the central role played by COSATU in the transi- 
tion and its evolution. Their central message was that “the South African 
transition may constitute the first significant challenge to the predictions 
of orthodox transition theory, [which suggested] . . . that the democracy 
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resulting from the transition process is conservative economically and 
socially’ (Adler and Webster, 1995: 100), if COSATU continued to adopt 
the strategy of radical reform, whose constituent elements involve, among 
others, participation in corporatist forums, seconding COSATU leaders as 
ANC MPs to national and regional parliaments and participation in the 
formulation of the Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP). 
Their second intervention, written in 1998 and published in 1999, was the- 
oretically and conceptually more nuanced, recognizing the conditioning 
effects of structures on actors, and comparatively more relevant, for it 
reflected on the experiences of both the developed and developing 
worlds Although the message was similar, that class compromise was 
still possible, they tended to be less sanguine about its realizability and 
more aware of the structural conditioning effects on the ANC to abandon 
the interests of workers and marginalized communities in favour of an 
“elite compromise”. The article still betrayed an exaggerated assessment of 
the capacities of the labour movement, which was reflected in their con- 
clusion that South Africa is in the throes of a class stalemate (Webster and 
Adler, 1999). But their intervention suggested that at least some of South 
Africa's public sociologists had graduated to a more sober assessment of 
the prospects for a worker-friendly political dispensation. 

I raise these examples not to denigrate a collection of scholars who have 
truly made a remarkable contribution to both the South African academy 
and sociology. Rather, 1 do so to bring to the fore the dangers of the lack 
of a critical distance between public sociologists and subaltern groups. 
The weaknesses in all of the research cases cited earlier emanated not 
from the intellectual deficiencies of these scholars. Indeed, many of them 
actually taught a new generation of scholars the methodologies by which 
to avoid these very problems. Their weaknesses emanate from their reluc- 
tance to subject the subaltern, and in particular the power brokers within 
the subaltern, to critical scrutiny. Science would have dictated that the 
rhetoric, behaviour and interests of the subalterns were to be identified, 
scrutinized and assessed in relation to the context within which they were 
located. Yet it is precisely this that was not undertaken. In part, this may 
have had to do with the romanticism of the period. South Africa was after 
all a new democracy, and there was reluctance among many to criticize 80 
soon. But it also emanated from a desire not to offend the subaltern pow- 
ers brokers, for that had consequences. As academics, you could too 
easily be labelled and marginalized, and not have access to the power 
brokers who had increasing influence over their movements and the state 
institutions. 

A more critical discourse has of course emerged from these public soci- 
ologists in recent years. This may in part have to do with the fact that the 
initial euphoria of the honeymoon period has begun to recede. It may also 
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have to do with the fact that many of these same scholars feel marginalized 
from the political process. Yet it is also worthwhile to note that the openness 
to engage also emerges in a context where social movements, including the 
trade union federations, have become more critical and have begun to dis- 
tance themselves from state agendas (COSATU, 2006; SACP, 2006a, 2006b). 
In this period, as in the earlier ones, there is a need for the public sociolo- 
gist and intellectual to speak truth to both state and subaltern power, and it 
is not clear that this is being done equally to both stakeholders.* 

A second related, but distinct issue that should be reflected upon is the 
research and intellectual agenda of the public sociologist. As indicated ear- 
lier, Burawoy sees this role as one of interpreting, communicating and link- 
ing movements together. This is an agenda of interpretation and description 
of social action. It is meant to popularize social struggles and explain their 
rationale, with the obvious intention to challenge hegemonic beliefs, dis- 
courses and values within the society. Martinelli and Smith seem to broadly 
agree with this research agenda by their silence on the issue, although some 
of their ideas could imply a much more ambitious research and intellectual 
agenda for the public sociologist. After all, why else would Smith want the 
public sociologist to bring his or her accumulated knowledge to an engage- 
ment with the subaltern if he did not envisage a more ambitious role for the 
former? 

What, then, should be the intellectual agenda of the public sociologist? 
Earlier on, I suggested that in South Africa both public sociology and sub- 
altern power brokers simply utilized a set of strategies that were devel- 
oped and were more appropriate for a different geographical context and 
an earlier historical epoch. This was the result of a common sense 
approach to the issue of strategy. A recipe book detailing strategies and 
tactics derived from past social struggles of the West was developed and 
then mechanically applied to very different geographic and historical con- 
texts. These scholars had forgotten the simple lesson of the social sciences, 
that context is important. Identical institutions and processes employed in 
different contexts can have very different outcomes. The result was that 
instead of empowering the subaltern, realizing alternative development 
trajectories, and achieving social justice, it produced cooptation of subal- 
tern power brokers, the strengthening of neoliberal socioeconomics and 
the expansion of unemployment and socioeconomic immiseration. 

The critics of the mainstream academic left were not any better. Many 
of these public intellectuals, both global and local, seem to be confined to 
a politics of rage and critique (Bond, 2000; Desai, 2002). They focus on 
description of social struggles, parroting out the tactics that have been 
used, often romanticizing and sometimes even justifying questionable 
behaviour of the subalterns themselves. While they have almost always 
effectively critiqued the strategies of the mainstream left, rarely have they 
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offered realistic alternatives appropriate to the particular context and 
historical epoch. Again, while they have done much to expose the 
hypocrisy of our elites and the injustices of the social order, they have not 
been responsive to the great intellectual demand of our time: to develop 
ideas on how to subvert power so alternative political and developmen- 
tal trajectories become feasible. 

Given this, is it not incumbent on public intellectuals to establish a 
research agenda on the issue of political strategy, which takes as its starting 
point this historical epoch and has as its research question how to subvert 
power in favour of the agenda of the subalterns? Elsewhere, 1 have argued 
that the comparative literature on corporatism, the development state and 
democratization speak in different ways as to how human-oriented devel- 
opment emerges from a particular political condition where elites feel uncer- 
tain of their futures (Habib, 2008). This condition, which Schedler (2001) 
terms ‘substantive uncertainty’ as distinct from ‘institutional uncertainty’, is 
the necessary precondition,’ I argue, for a humar-oriented development to 
occur. The research question for investigation is how can this political con- 
dition emerge in the very different global and national contexts of today? In 
the postwar period, the political condition of substantive uncertainty was in 
part produced by the bipolar character of the international system. Now, it 
has to be generated through appropriate nationally based strategic political 
interventions supported by foreign policies and international engagements 
particularly directed at hemming in and constraining increasingly empow- 
ered multinationals and a unilateralist global superpower. 

I have suggested that this political condition can be created through 
strategic interventions that divide existing political and economic elites, 
and that conversely empower subalterns and give them leverage. For the 
South African context, I support five policy innovations and strategies to 
realize this end: reform of the electoral system to a mixed member propor- 
tional system, a break in the tripartite alliance as a prelude to the launch of 
a political party to the left of the ANC and centred on the unions, the aban- 
donment of corporatist institutions, support for the development of a plu- 
ral civil society and a foreign policy focused on strategic South-North 
alliances, which favour multipolarity and curbing the unilateralist tenden- 
cies of the US. The first two strategic and policy reforms are intended to 
strengthen the representative character of the political system 80 as to pro- 
mote a contestation between political elites. The second two speak to 
strengthening the participatory character of the political system, to facilitate 
what Steven Friedman has so often termed ‘providing voice to the poor” 
(Friedman, 2005). This mix of representative and participatory democratic 
elements is meant to create the substantive uncertainty, which is the politi- 
cal foundation that generates the accountability between elites and their cit- 
izens so necessary for realizing a human-oriented development agenda. 
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The strategies and tactics identified above are simply an example of 
how I believe power can be subverted in this historical epoch in favour of 
the agendas of subalterns. Many more can be identified and developed 
that are more appropriate to other geographic contexts. The point of sum- 
marizing them here is to demonstrate the kinds of issues that should 
become the focus of the public sociologist. It should be borne in mind that 
the real genius of Lenin, Gramsci, Luxemburg and the early generation of 
organic intellectuals whose legacy Burawoy and others draw on was their 
ability to focus on political strategy appropriate to their historical epoch. 
The political and socioeconomic transformations of the globe in the last 
two decades make this necessary once more. 

The public sociologist of today is confronted with the same historical 
task that confronted the earlier organic intellectuals, namely to bring their 
collective accumulated knowledge and their methodological skills in an 
engagement with subalterns on the political strategy appropriate to this 
historical epoch. Of course, this role must not be performed in the chau- 
vinist way sometimes depicted in the writings of Bourdieu (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant, 1992). They must recognize, as Burawoy does in his article, 
“that subaltern groups have insights into their subjugation’, and solutions 
to transcend it. Public sociologists must deploy their skills in an inclusive 
way to engage the issue of political strategy: how to subvert power in 
favour of the agendas of subaltern groups. 


Notes 


1. Thus article was submitted before the paper by Michel Wieviorka was available 
- Ed. 

2. Two valiant examples are Neil Agget and David Webster. 

. There is, for instance, a very useful reflection on the experiences of the Indian 
state Kerala, and the lessons this may hold for democratic transitions in the 
South (see Webster and Adler, 1999: 356-8). 

4. Note, for instance, the deafening silence that accompanies COSATU’s and the 
SACP’s promotion of the presidential candidature of Jacob Zuma, as if a devel- 
opmental agenda would materialize simply from getting “your man’ into the 
union buildings. 

5. Schedler (2001) argues that institutional uncertainty” involves the rules of the 
political system, and suggests that it is bad for democracy, whereas ‘substan- 
tive uncertainty”, which relates to political elites being uncertain about their 
continuity in office, is really good for democracy. 
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abstract: The most important mission of sociology is perhaps to push forward the 
production of society. Sociologists should not only in its theory, but also in its prac- 
tice, help resist the pressure from the state and the market, on the one hand, and 
assist society to emerge and grow, on the other. In facing the problem of the produc- 
tion of society, sociologists must strive for a transition from a sociology of structure 
to a sociology of action. Faced with a society in which development is unbalanced, 
we might divide sociological intervention into two types: strong and weak strategies. 
By incorporating the notions of ‘public sociology’ and ‘Hberation sociology’, we have 
gone beyond Touraine’s school in several aspects. Our most important task from 
now on is to combine social practice and social knowledge effectively. 
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Production of Soclety under ‘The Third Wave of 
Marketization’ 


The course of development of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has 
had a clear rhythm. During the first 30 years (1949-79) of the PRC, a new 
system, characterized by the state swallowing up the economy and soci- 
ety, was created and quickly achieved a rudimentary level of industrial- 
ization and modernization, despite the scarcity of resources after the 
Second World War. By contrast, the second 30-year period (1979-present) 
demonstrated the release of the economy by the state and its rebuilding 
according to ‘market’ principles. The general system has already trans- 
formed into a market-regulated economy, resulting in a dramatic increase 
in wealth. Worth noting is that in the last two to three years China has 
increasingly been sending out signals concerning ‘society’, such as building 
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a ‘harmonious society’ and so on. Therefore, it is reasonable to predict that 
a main task of the next stage would be to spend at least 30 years, if not 
more, releasing “society” from the state, and reconstituting it according to 
the principles of ‘self-organization’. 

We can describe the upcoming task of the third period as the “produc- 
tion of society”. Unfortunately, at this time, the international scene that we 
are increasingly involved in is undergoing momentous change. According 
to Burawoy (2007), this is due to the arrival of the “third wave of marketi- 
zation’, induced by the alliance of state and market. This alliance has pro- 
duced differential impacts on societies throughout the civilized world. 
That is, it tends to crush society in places where it is well developed, and 
create a hindrance to the ‘production of society’ where society as a whole 
has yet to emerge. 

Given these circumstances, the most important mission of sociology, as 
the theoretical expression of society, is perhaps to push forward the ‘pro- 
duction of society’. Sociologists should not only in theory, but also in prac- 
tice, be what Socrates described as a ‘midwife’, crucial to resisting 
pressure from the state and the market on the one hand, and assisting 
society to emerge and grow on the other. 


From ‘Soclology of Structure’ to ‘Soclology of 
Action’ 


As Confucius said: ‘If you want to get the job done, you must first sharpen 
your tools.’ If sociology wants to achieve the task of ‘production of 
society’, it must first develop new tools for itself. Generally speaking, in 
sociology, ‘social action’ tends to be treated as oppositional to ‘structure’. 
They are always an antinomy. Most sociologists emphasize the role of 
‘structure’ in constraining ‘action’. However, at a time when basic institu- 
tional arrangements are undergoing huge changes, the emphasis should 
be placed instead on human subjectivities and their action. 

A ‘sociology of action’ that emphasizes subjectivity is perhaps a useful 
tool for us to accomplish the historical task of ‘production of society’. Our 
inspiration is first drawn from Alain Touraine’s theory and his ‘sociological 
intervention’ methods (Touraine, 1977, 1988). On the theoretical level, 
Touraine made a great effort to reveal the subjectivity of the actor, who is 
inherently able to create history (historicity); and his methods have changed 
our understanding of the production channel of sociological knowledge, 
making it the product of the interaction between actor and researcher. 

To be sure, Touraine’s theory and methods were indeed developed in 
the ‘ivory tower’, scarcely stepping beyond the subjective-objective 
divide, and therefore, unable to take on the historical task of ‘production 
of society’. For that reason, they should be modified. We might do so 
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along four dimensions. First, we introduce the “organic-public sociology’ 
perspective, that is, letting knowledge of sociology go beyond the aca- 
demic realm so as to foster a dialogue with the public. Second, we draw 
on the notion of ‘liberation sociology’ to make sociology stand alongside 
the subaltern groups, allowing sociological knowledge to become a 
means for liberation. Third, we replace the concept of ‘action’ with that of 
‘practice’ to make prominent the aspect of social transformations. Finally, 
we expand the definition of ‘sociological intervention’, to be able to deal 
not only with social movements but also the everyday life of the common 
people. Through these types of modification, the methods of ‘sociological 
intervention’ should become a useful tool for sociologists in our situation 
to realize the main task of the ‘production of society’. 


Two Cases of Sociological Intervention 


Due to the divide between the urban and rural regions and other con- 
straints in social arrangements in present-day China, the ‘production of 
society’ must be an uneven process. Since the Reform in ‘the new rich’ mid- 
dle class, and what one would consider as the upper strata of society, ‘self- 
organizing’ mechanisms have developed quickly. Yet among the people of 
the lower class, such as poor peasants, self-organizing mechanisms are dif 
ficult to develop, due to the joint oppression of power and capital. As we 
face these two different groups, we should adjust the levels of sociological 
intervention: for groups in which the self-organizing mechanisms are more 
apparent in their development, we can apply Touraine’s ‘sociological inter- 
vention’ programmes, which I would label ‘weak intervention’. For groups 
in which self-organizing mechanisms develop more slowly, we should 
search for a new way to increase the strength of intervention. I call it ‘strong 
intervention’. In what follows, I give two different examples illustrating 
‘strong’ and ‘weak intervention’. One is a migrant workers’ night school we 
have created in the rural but industrialized areas of northern China, and the 
other is a public forum for Beijing citizens’ social movements. 


Migrant Workers’ Night School at Bal Gou: A Practice 

with ‘Strong Intervention’ 

Bai Gou Township is one of the industrialized regions in a rural area of 
northern China. The suitcase industry in this region utilizes a type of 
‘domestic factory’ manufacturing system, which displays the following 
distinctive qualities: (1) the factory is embedded in the farmer’s home, 
therefore production and living space overlap; (2) the labour market is 
operated mainly through personal ties; (3) the expanded role of family 
relations conceals the exploitation that occurs during the labour process; 
(4) the household factory workers from 13 different provinces seldom 
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interact with one another. These migrants work under harsh conditions, 
for very low pay and often working overtime. Because they do not under- 
stand where their positions lie within the labour production framework, 
they cannot become part of the “working class”. Furthermore, they are iso- 
lated within the villages and even within the households. They cannot go 
through legal procedures and national ties to become citizens (with citi- 
zenship). If one were to say that the peasantry is considered the helpless 
part of society, then according to the above description, the migrant 
workers in the Bai Gou suitcase industry would be considered as ‘most 
helpless individuals among the helpless’. 

Because of the double impediment set forth by the village and the 
household, it is even more difficult for us to enter household factories and 
make contact with the workers. However, in 2002, an incident involving 
the death of six young female workers due to benzene poisoning gave us 
the opportunity to enter these factories. Local government was forced to 
improve the work conditions in some 3000 household factories, scattered 
in 33 villages around the township. We invited some doctors from Beijing 
as volunteers and formed a medical-legal service team to go into the vil- 
lages and provide free health check-ups for these workers. As the work- 
ers congregated around the village committee, waiting for their health 
inspection, my team members (mostly graduate students from the sociol- 
ogy and law departments from my university) distributed booklets on 
labour law to them. At the same time, team members lectured about 
labour law on-site. This was perhaps the first time during 20 years of 
industrialization that knowledge about labour law had been brought 
directly to these villages. 

From the ground up, we created a migrant workers’ night school, fur- 
nished with all necessary equipment, such as 20 computers. Every week- 
end, teachers and graduate students from sociology, law and computer 
science departments formed a working group to come to this school, pro- 
viding workers with free courses on labour law, computer science and 
English. Instructors covered various topics in their courses, such as labour 
contracts, work time and salary and compensation, and held discussions 
with workers. These preliminary steps in providing training in computer 
science and English not only improved their skills set, but most impor- 
tantly they increased the workers’ self-confidence in this age of globaliza- 
tion and high-tech. Since we started the health examination services and 
distribution of legal information, about 2300 workers have received these 
services. This number is about one-tenth of all the workers in this town- 
ship. Through the night school, workers started connecting with each 
other despite coming from different factories and different provinces, 
which undoubtedly marked an encouraging beginning of change. 
Currently, we are planning to build a small library and a small medical 
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treatment office within the night school as a way to provide better 
services for workers in order to maintain a long and enduring sociological 
intervention. 


Forums for Urban Movements: A Practice with ‘Weak 
Intervention’ 
Since 1990, a wave of high-speed urbanization has swept across urban 
and rural areas of mainland China. Large-scale land seizure, the redistri- 
bution of space, as well as social and economic problems caused by the 
process of urbanization, have resulted in social protests among rural and 
urban citizens at various levels. These kinds of urban movements repre- 
sent the few ‘strong-society’ patterns that have occurred in this era. 
Based on the characteristics of the participants in these movements, we 
divide them into three categories: (1) movements in which peasants in the 
outskirts of the city defend their land rights; (2) movements in which old 
city residents defend their rights of residence; and (3) movements in 
which owners of newly constructed commercial housing defend their 
property rights. These movements force us to examine how the self- 
organizing mechanisms are produced within them. Following Touraine’s 
method of ‘intervention’, we have established seven ‘intervention 
groups’, named as the ‘Forum for Urban Movements’. The forum regu- 
larly invites the leaders and participants of the three kinds movements to 
attend meetings, to state the problems they face and the goals they hope 
to accomplish. The scholars that participate in the meetings aid those 
attending to analyse their different problems and offer suggestions for 
them to consider. Since 2005-6, these seven intervention groups have 
organized about 20 meetings, involving more than 250 participants. 
Although we have adopted methods of ‘weak intervention’, we do not 
rigidly stick with Touraine. For example, our intervention efforts are not 
limited to within the conference room. Entering actors’ communities in 
order to increase interaction is a frequently used technique by interven- 
tionists. Moreover, interventionists are not monopolized by sociologists. 
ing on the type of problems, scholars from various fields are 
invited to participate. They include urban planners, economists, political 
scientists, legal experts and sociologists — a truly interdisciplinary team. 
However, sociologists are always the core. Our creative use of Touraine’s 
methods has enabled us to gain an in-depth and systematic understand- 
ing of these movements as well as their implications. 


Conclusion 


In facing the problem of the ‘production of society’, sociologists should not 
follow traditional methods of sociology, but instead strive for a transition 
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from the ‘sociology of structure’ towards the ‘sociology of action’. ‘Sociology 
of action’ and its methodology, ‘sociological intervention’, could be one of 
the most effective tools for social research. However, facing a society in 
which development is unbalanced, we might divide ‘sociological interven- 
tion’ into two types: ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ strategies. Thus, a basic principle for 
sociological intervention in transitional China might be: strong society with 
weak intervention; weak society with strong intervention. By incorporating 
the notions of ‘public sociology’ and ‘liberation sociology’, we have gone 
beyond Touraine's school in several respects. Perhaps our most important 
task from now on is to combine social practice and social knowledge 
together effectively. 
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Introduction 


The question ‘What is to be done?’ has always to be answered contextu- 
ally. Sociology is a scholarly exercise sans frontières but the situation in 
national sociological institutions opens different perspectives. Thus the 
idea of public sociology evokes different responses in different scholarly 
settings. ‘Cultural translation’ may give public sociology a meaning that 
had never been intended by its adherents. Remember how Marx’s 11th 
thesis on Feuerbach was reflected in Soviet ideology. 

In this article, I examine the ongoing discussion about public sociology 
in the Russian scene. First, I present the context of the current debate about 
the status of sociology in Russia. Then, I map the controversy between 
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professional and public sociology. Finally, I propose my reading of the 
public sociology agenda in the context of a fight for professional sociology 
using the case of sociological education. 

In his article, Burawoy (this issue, pp. 351-9) has formulated a clear 
chain of arguments: global threats of third-wave marketization-global 
civil society-global sociology. This chain, although appealing to my per- 
sonal and professional view, is in my mind still a utopian and subjective 
construction of wishful thinking. It unifies entities that are not holistic but 
split and controversial. In order to test the thesis of sociological interna- 
tionalism we have to take into account local contexts. More precisely, we 
have to take into account three aspects of these contexts: the political 
opportunities for the public sociology manifesto; the situation of civil 
society (as ‘a natural location of sociology”); and the level of institutional- 
ization of sociology. All three contexts frame the cultural translation of the 
public sociology manifesto to the Russian sociological scene. 

Let us have a look at the political context and public sociology claims. 
The political influence on the development of sociology and its critical 
enthusiasm is well known. The public self-consciousness of sociology 
comes to the fore and fades into the background in a cyclical way. 
Public enthusiasm by Russian sociologists was obvious in the political 
thaw of the 1960s and in the late 1980s, during the democratic mobi- 
lization and enthusiasm of perestroika. lt was at this time that sociolo- 
gists were active in democratization, contributing to the cognitive work 
of social movements, civic initiatives and political parties. At that time, 
Russian sociologists became conscious of the intertwining of their pro- 
fessional and civic commitments; they discussed the issues of sociolog- 
ical intervention (Alain Touraine) and action research (Andrej 
Alekseev) as well as the moral (civic) code of the sociologist (Yadov, 
Zaslavskaya). The reformist political elite officially rehabilitated sociol- 
ogy at the very end of the 1980s and recognized publicly its role in the 
democratic reforms of perestroika. At this time, public sociology was at 
the heart of the professionalization project of Russian sociology. In 
December 1987, the All-Union Centre for the Study of Public Opinion 
(VTSIOM), headed by Yuri Levada, was established by a special deci- 
sion of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. Other 
research institutions were established as independent structures, new 
educational projects in the social sciences were launched, sociological 
departments in the state universities were established. New research 
institutions claimed their autonomy from the Academy of Sciences and 
state universities. Sociologists were offering their services not to the 
totalitarian party-state but to the reformist politicians, believing that 
their expertise was needed for social policy decisions or for mirroring 
(reflecting and informing on) public opinion. 
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An important aspect of the professional identity of Russian sociologists 
since the 1960s has been the liberal idea of optimization of state policies. 
Sociologists saw it as their professional task to help the power elite ‘to rule 
the people’ (narod). 

Later, during the decline of political mobilization in the 1990s, the dem- 
ocratic voluntarism of President Yeltsin's rule, the contradictions of mar- 
ket reforms and huge economic crises had a strong impact on Russian 
sociology. Due to the financial crisis of scientific institutions, academic 
sociology made little progress, and any new developments were very 
much due to the support of international agencies. Market research and 
political polls became very popular. For lay people, public sociology 
became identified with mass surveys (opinion polls on political events) or 
marketing research (helping to buy or to sell certain products). For the 
public, it is apparent that sociologists provide data that can be used by 
those who have power. Sociological servility is oriented either to the state 
or to market agencies. The main purpose of either type of survey is ori- 
entation to the clients who order the research. 

The sociological community has expressed strong discontent with 
such a vision. Its ambitions are different. Most sociologists agree that 
their professional prestige is low, that they are manipulated and thus 
insecure (e.g. Filippov, 2003; Gudkov, 2006; Ryvkina, 1997). During the 
2000s, in the context of President Putin's authoritarian rule over a ‘gov- 
ernable democracy”, as it is labelled by the Russian officials, sociolo- 
gists have split. Now the majority is working for either the market or 
the state, while a minority keeps itself oriented towards civil society 
and its demands. 

Civil society itself is very weak and underdeveloped. It is also diversi- 
fied. The declared state strategy of social partnership aims at cooperation 
between state, market and civil society in solving vital social problems (e.g. 
the Civic Forum of 2000 and the Public Chamber set up in 2005). This strat- 
egy could open the window for public sociology as a source of expert 
knowledge helping to ground certain decisions and national programmes. 
However, one of the consequences of this state strategy is a selectionist 
approach of the state towards civic initiatives and attempts to build up 
civil society from above. The state decides which non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) receive support and which become public scape- 
goats, accused of robbery and national treason. 

Michael Burawoy claims that sociologists take the standpoint neither of 
the economy nor of the state but of civil society. They explore and defend 
the strength of the social. But if civil society is really weak, then what hap- 
pens to sociology? Russian researcher Boris Gudkov sees one of the major 
problems of the development of Russian sociology today as being pre- 
cisely the weakness of civil society and the degeneration of public space 
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(Gudkov, 2006). Many would claim that Russia's civil society currently has 
no need of the theories and concepts of self-reflection. Weak civil society- 
insecure sociology: this is the chain more relevant to the Russian scene. 

Now let us turn to the context of institutionalization. In 1974, Eisenstadt 
published a conciliatory article about the then ongoing debate on the cri- 
sis of sociology. S. Eisenstadt argued that the tension between public 
engagement and professional autonomy of sociology is embedded in the 
development of this discipline. He also noted that the configuration of the 
role conflict in sociology depends upon institutional forces working 
within the sociological community. 

The level of the institutionalization of sociology is crucial for the fram- 
ing of its public role on the Russian scene. Since the 1990s, researchers 
have constantly discussed the status and the prospects for Russian sociol- 
ogy in the Russian professional journals and tried to discover “whom to 
blame’, ‘what is to be done’ and where to begin the reforms. 

Sociology is still rather a new discipline in the Russian academy. 
Twenty years ago there was sociological research but no sociological 
departments in the universities. Fifteen years have passed since sociology 
was included into the curriculum of higher education. In the last 15 years, 
more than 20,000 sociological diplomas have been defended, most of 
them in the last seven years. The number of postgraduates in the social 
sciences has grown fourfold in the last 12 years or so, in political science, 
sevenfold. There are about 15-20 journals that present themselves as soci- 
ological (Gudkov, 2006). 

In the 1990s, we observed a rapid transformation of sociological insti- 
tutions. Researchers indicate changes in the system of cultural production 
of sociological knowledge. Its structural affiliation and funding schemes 
changed. De facto, the sociological profession came close to freelancing. 
The field is split politically, ideologically and intellectually (Pogorelov 
and Sokolov, 2005). Recently, Russian sociologists have subjected them- 
selves to sociological investigation. I believe that this is a sign of a grow- 
ing institutionalization, of an increased visibility of certain artefacts 
recognized as sociological products, of a greater visibility of institutions 
and so forth. However, this scrutiny reveals the deficits of institutional- 
ization and the effects of fake institutionalization. For instance, the jour- 
nals exist but the level of debate is not sufficiently deep, there are very few 
peer-reviewed articles; there are four national sociological associations 
but their existence is hardly visible to the professional community; and 
the level of sociological education has been criticized. 

There is a general consensus that sociology in Russia as a profession is 
not sufficiently institutionalized. Russian sociologists are critical of their 
own competence and professionalism. Their goal is to meet the criteria of 
professionalism as a means of attaining autonomy. The lack of institutional 
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autonomy and low density of contacts inside the community, the low level 
of self-organization, the dependence on the state and markets are all seen 
as barriers to institutionalization. Sociologists claim that such mechanisms 
as immanent theoretical and methodological critique are underdeveloped 
or suppressed, and there is a lack of intra-scientific gratification of the 
scholarly authority of researchers. 

Sociology is recognized neither by the state nor society. There is no 
demand for sociology in Russian society, although there are a lot of soci- 
ological problems. Liberation resulted in a society, a power and an econ- 
omy that wash sociology away” (Ryvkina, 1997). Pessimist observers 
claim that the 1990s was the period of the professional involution of 
Russian sociology. They say that the Russian transformation did not in 
fact promote an increase in the prestige of sociology. 


Power has privatized sociology. Now every branch of state power has its own 
analytical centre and public opinion service. There are a lot of numbers but no 
analysis. The people in power are not interested in social problems; they are 
interested in the ratings of political leaders and public support of national pro- 
grammes. They have privatized various sociological centres and use them as 
their analytical brains. Figures are important instruments in politicking. 
(Ryvkina, 1997) 

Sociologist Alexander Filippov (2003) has examined the public image of 
sociology. He and other researchers claim that sociological data are looked 
upon as information inputs or pretexts for political analysis. ‘Sociologists 
calculated . . .’, ‘sociological research shows that . . .’ — this is how sociol- 
ogy is quoted in media, reflecting a superficial interest in polls that has 
permeated television and newspapers and this is all that the public thinks 
of the sociological endeavour. 

The self-scrutiny of Russian sociology has revealed several ideological, 
institutional and paradigmatic divides in sociology that can thus not be 
looked upon as a unitary academic field. One divide is between those 
who orient themselves towards international sociological institutions and 
those who limit their activities to the ‘domestic academic market’, with its 
very different criteria. Until recently, there was no conflict between these 
two sectors — they preferred not to communicate, they organized different 
sociological associations, they have different paradigmatic preferences 
(see Pogorelov and Sokolov, 2005). 

Another split is the political one. While both sides share the idea of the 
public role of sociology, they view it in opposite ways. These are real 
antagonists: we see their conflicts and observe the tensions. Lev Gudkov 
called the first group the Chekist' trend in Russian sociology (Gudkov, 
2006). This group believes that the public role of sociology is to define the 
contours of state policies; to construct a national idea that could mobilize 
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society. This view of sociologists as state ideologists has a Soviet legacy. 
For example, the academician G. Osipov has argued that in the last 10 
years the Russian state has devalorized sociology, and this is one of the 
reasons for the ongoing societal crisis in Russia. Tf scholarly knowledge is 
not integrated in the system of power relations this means that power 
holders govern on the basis of social mythologies’ (Osipov, 2004: 13). 
Another example is Professor V. Kuznetsov whose article on the relevant 
topic was titled National Purpose as a Fundamental Sociological 
Problem” (Kuznetsov, 2005). Both authors have administrative positions, 
which partly explain their standpoint. 

The second, reformist group has a different understanding of the public 
role of sociology. The reformists argue that professional sociological con- 
sciousness is inherently critically oriented. They believe that this criticism 
should be democratically reformist, that sociologists should uncover 
social problems and thus help to establish social balance and diminish 
social strains. The founders of Soviet sociology belong to this group — 
among them we can count Yadov, Zaslavskaya, Levada, Zdravomyslov, 
Ryvkina and others. 

The third divide lies between those who believe that public demand is 
the core of the sociological profession and those who state that the 
academic professionalism of sociology should be grounded on political 
disengagement. 

The first position here is presented by Professor Gorshkov, director of the 
Institute of Sociology of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Trying to justify 
the status of sociology, he openly raises the banner of public sociology. He 
argues that “Public politics is currently giving place to public sociologists . . . 
public sociology is a driving force for public politics’ (Gorshkov, 2006). He 
claims that public sociologists speak a language that is understandable to 
lay people, who together constitute civil society. The social significance of 
sociology is based on trust in research data: ‘Russian citizens today reveal a 
low trust in [political] declarations. They show more trust in sociology 
because sociologists operate with figures and not with slogans or mythol- 
ogy. Public sociology becomes a mirror in which society looks at itself every 
day before going to work’ (Gorshkov, 2006). Gorshkov identifies sociology 
with information drawn from concrete figures in opinion polls. His position 
is that of a traditional public sociologist addressing a ‘thin’ public easily 
manipulated by authorities (see Burawoy). 

The second position, the idea of professional sociology per se, is 
clearly formulated by the younger generation of researchers, who dis- 
tance themselves from the public role of their profession. They argue 
that sociology is not limited to polls and marketing research. Its pur- 
pose is to provide society with knowledge about itself, with theories 
and concepts that could become resources of reflexivity that persist 
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and maintain a distance from the empirical data (Filippov, 2003; 
Bikbov and Gavrilenko, 2002). They criticize the current ideological 
character of the profession and want to distance themselves from it as 
much as possible. Public sociologists, they believe, undermine the 
professional stance of distancing and taking a ‘cool’ attitude; public 
engagement results in a poverty of analysis. One of my colleagues 
sharing this position even claims that public activism is counterpro- 
ductive for sociological prof-essionalism (M. Sokolov, pers. comm.). 
Discussing sociological professionalism, this group refers to 
Bourdieu's understanding of academic autonomy based on the crite- 
ria of self-government and self-censorship, which should not be sub- 
ordinated to political or market principles (Bikbov and Gavrilenko, 
2002: 547). 

Political references as a zone of sociological reflexivity are decon- 
structed in their analysis. These researchers criticize both the ‘Chekists’ 
and the ‘reformists’ of the previous generation because both share the 
belief that sociology has a public commitment. This group challenges 
the common claim that social problems constitute the main justification 
for sociological autonomy from political and administrative control 
(Bikbov and Gavrilenko, 2002: 72). 


Discussion 


Since the 1960s, the debate on reflexive, critical or public sociology 
has been periodically revived in the sociological community. It has 
ebbed and flowed and now, thanks to Burawoy and his colleagues, is 
again being articulated as part of their intellectual anti-globalism. It 
was in 1974 that Eisenstadt made his supposedly conciliatory com- 
ments on the debate on reflexive or critical sociology, which was quite 
heated at the time. He claimed that controversies about political 
involvement or neutrality of sociology are part of the profession. 
Growing institutionalization reinforces this debate, which focuses, 
among other things, on the ‘possibilities, limits, and problems of a 
“value-free” sociology’ (Eisenstadt, 1974). 

The self-perception of the sociological community and its role crisis are 
related to its sense of internal security (Eisenstadt, 1974). Russian sociol- 
ogy feels insecure — the market devalorizes it, state and politicians 
manipulate it; sociologists are described as possible spies undermining 
national security or servile instruments of public policies. In the Russian 
context, ‘public sociology’, has been closely associated not only with 
civic activism but with ideological functions and dependence on the 
state. The younger generation of sociologists want autonomy to be the 
yardstick of professionalism. 
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The debate about the limits of a value-free sociology in the Russian 
scholarly community is peripheral. Some feminists and neo-Marxists 
share the belief that the researcher's standpoint in an important way 
defines research strategies and results. This type of controversy embed- 
ded in the development of the discipline is not articulated in the Russian 
case because sociology has not established a secure professional position 
for itself on the Russian intellectual scene. 

I think that this radical position — the rejection of public sociology — is 
valid in the Russian context. I have attempted to describe the meanings of 
public sociology in this context. Sociological administrators see it as an ide- 
ology that could help to recover the prestige of sociology in the eyes of the 
authorities and media. For others, itis an international intellectual fashion 
that will help them to survive. Still others see public sociology as a real 
threat to a weak sociological community. In all these interpretations, there 
is not much concern about the link between sociology and civil society. 

However, I believe there is yet another way to look at public sociology 
in the Russian context. Civic involvement in the professionalization 
project could be an alternative interpretation of our public sociology 
agenda. Sociology belongs to the cultural tradition of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia looking for answers to the old questions: ‘who is responsible”, 
‘what is to be done?’. The answer is: ‘start with yourself’, make decisions 
in the concrete situation, help to make sociological education better and 
do not forget that Russia can become a democratic society. 

It should come as no surprise that those Russian sociologists who fight 
for professional autonomy are actively engaged in direct advocacy and 
political activism aimed at the improvement of sociological education and 
sociological conscious-raising in civic initiatives and NGOs. Their publics 
are NGOs and students. Their understanding of politics includes 
improvement of sociological education in Russia and working for the pro- 
fessionalization of the sociological community. 

Russian public sociologists are involved in protests when sociologists 
are persecuted as spies, when sociologists are beaten up by the police, as 
in the March of the Discontented (27 April 2007), and when professionals 
do not have a voice in the improvement of sociological education. 

For the Russian sociological community, spring 2007 was marked by 
the crisis in the Department of Sociology of Moscow State University. A 
student initiative ‘OD group’ demanded radical changes in education in 
the department as well as in attitudes towards students. In their petition, 
the students demanded that the department's administration: 

improve the quality of teaching, stop force-feeding us with ultranationalist 

propaganda, and ensure acceptable conditions of life and study. .. . We 

demand that the curricula be changed, competent teachers be invited, students 
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be informed about foreign exchange programs, the rude security guards be dis- 
missed, the rigid gating system be abolished, and a minimum of basic ameni- 
ties be provided. We are seeking a public meeting with the dean and rector. Our 
main objective is to improve the level of teaching and obtain acceptable work- 
ing conditions for students, but also for the department's faculty, some of 
whom have expressed their support for us. (www.od-group.org) 


In an attempt to resolve the conflict, the Public Chamber set up an inde- 
pendent commission, in which 13 sociologists participate. Members of the 
sociological community support the student protest. ‘Reformists’ as well as 
those whose slogan is ‘for professional sociology’ have come together to 
work in the commission. Academician Tatyana Zaslavskaya, addressing the 
Moscow State University rector, commented that: ‘it is a positive sign that 
students are voicing their problems today: they are growing up into true cit- 
izens’. Other members of the sociological community wrote letters of sup- 
port and gave interviews on the crisis facing the department. However, this 
campaign has not touched the Chekists or traditional public sociologists. 

Hopefully, the commission will help to raise the standards of sociolog- 
ical education in Russia. Professionalization will give public sociological 
expertise a chance to build trust in sociological knowledge. Organic pub- 
lic sociologists are involved in the dialogue with their publics, trying to 
prevent a formal bureaucratic solution to the conflict. Members of the 
sociological community fighting for professionalization are in dialogue 
with the sociology students, and this is a true example of public sociology 
helping professionalization. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Anna Rotkirch, Mikhail Sokolov and Viktor Voronkov for 
their useful comments on the draft of this article. 


1. Refers to a member of the CHEKA, a forerunner of the KGB; the secret police 
in Soviet Russia were responsible, among other things, for state ideology. 
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abstract: The debate on public sociology is spreading in Brazil, a country poten- 
tially responsive to Burawoy's proposals for two reasons: as one of the most 
unequal countries on the planet, Brazil offers much historical material for reflex- 
ive and socially engaged sociology to bring to the non-academic public; and Brazil 
has a critical and militant sociology that strongly interacts with public sociology. 
This article provides a ‘different’ reading, through the lens of public sociology of 
the intellectual and political course of two representatives of this critical and mil- 
itant sociology: Florestan Fernandes and Francisco de Oliveira. 


: Brazil + critical sociology + Florestan Fernandes + Francisco de 
Oliveira + inequality 


Introduction 


Although still at a germinal stage, the debate on public sociology has 
begun to spread in Brazil. Is it difficult to imagine a country in the world 
where a proposal such as Burawoy’s (2005a) makes more sense. Why, you 
may ask? There are two main reasons. First, there is the Brazilian social 
structure: it is no secret that Brazil is one of the most unequal countries on 
the planet, therefore offering a huge amount of historical material for 
reflexive sociology that is socially engaged with the non-academic public. 
Second, we have the presence of a critical and militant sociology that 
strongly interacts with public sociology. 

In light of Michael Burawoy's promising proposal, our objective in this 
article consists of a “different' reading, through the lenses of public sociology 
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and some of the central aspects concerning the intellectual and political 
course of two of the most authentic representatives of Brazilian critical and 
militant sociology: Florestan Fernandes and Francisco de Oliveira. 
Naturally, this is not an arbitrary choice. Florestan Fernandes was undoubt- 
edly our most important sociologist and Francisco de Oliveira is the most 
important Brazilian sociologist alive.! 

When Burawoy was among us in June 2007 debating his proposal at 
several Brazilian universities, two types of issues were often raised in con- 
nection with public sociology: some questioned the proposal method- 
ologically, saying that it was a narrow proposal because it limited 
sociology to the knowledge of subordinate groups.? However, it is the sec- 
ond issue that we wish to question: after all, some said, would not public 
sociology be almost identical to ‘our’ critical and militant sociology? We 
should acknowledge that this issue, particularly when coming from col- 
leagues who were most receptive to the proposal of a public sociology, 
makes sense. Let us examine if this is not the case. 

The professionalization of sociology in Brazil dates from the 19608, 
growing after the regulation and institutionalization of the master's 
degree in the Brazilian school system, implemented by the military dicta- 
torship in the early 1970s. However, with the crisis of the military regime 
and subsequent re-democratization of Brazilian society during the 1980s, 
our sociology assumed a marked public bias that followed, to a certain 
extent, the resumption of social struggles and the revitalization of social 
movements, and above all the creation of the Workers’ Party (PT) and of 
the Unique Workers’ Centre (CUT). This is the period marked by the fig- 
ure of the ‘sociologist as partisan’ in social movements. 

The 1990s witnessed intense change in the sociologists’ profile, as they 
started to seek out NGOs and the social entrepreneurship of so-called ‘sol- 
idary nets’. In the universities, studies of public policies multiplied and a 
new wave of professionalization compartmentalized even more the local 
ways of practising sociology, quickly moving sociology towards being an 
instrumental knowledge placed at the service of goals established by 
powerful customers, such as the state or the big companies. The critical 
and reflexive profile that had prevailed during the 1980s was altered, pro- 
gressively displacing the sociologist, previously seen as a ‘social move- 
ment partisan’, by professionals committed to the ‘management of social 
issues’ and deeply involved with public policies and NGOs. 

In short, Brazilian sociology underwent multiple cycles, from the pro- 
fessionalization of knowledge, to social and political criticism with an 
outstanding public presence, and then on to the use of sociological knowl- 
edge by both the state and the market. In fact, as should be expected, 
those cycles are not mutually exclusive. Different stages overlap with one 
another, and in some cases the same individuals migrated from one form 
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of practice to another. We must also point out the existence of dissonant 
strands within the different cycles, beyond the strong elements that 
ensured temporary continuity despite the complexity inherent to each 
period. Let us examine this complexity in two paradigmatic life courses. 


A Public Soclology In Search of a Historical 
Reason 


Florestan Fernandes was a member of the first generation of academic 
intellectuals who graduated under the influence of French teachers at the 
University of Säo Paulo (USP), a college designed by São Paulo's liberal 
elites to be South America's major scientific centre, with a major philoso- 
phy course and European teachers. During the 1940s, a few members of 
this new intellectual movement affirmed their intellectual autonomy 
against the amateurism and irreverence of the previous generation; the 
false erudition of individualistic elites; and widespread social conser- 
vatism. They placed rigorous formation in specialized competences in 
opposition to the superfluousness and weakness of the national culture, 
and the progressive and emancipationist nature of rational analysis to the 
conformism of Brazilian society. Florestan Fernandes’ sociology aligns 
itself with this radical formulation of the intellectual's role, where valuing 
the independence of methodical thought was a requirement for the 
rational analysis of social change. 

Since his first works (when he was still a graduate student in the 1940s) 
on Sáo Paulo folklore and on the expressions of “colour prejudice” in tra- 
ditional Brazilian culture, the focus of his sociology was the “problem of 
social integration’ from the perspective of a national society effectively 
inserted in modern civilization (see Fernandes, 1979). The theme was 
social change, and his material came from social groups living in the 
“metropolis-city” (see Fernandes, 1974), discussing how their relations, 
representations and practices could (or could not) change the structures of 
an extremely conservative society. 

Florestan Fernandes ‘built himself’ through his academic career, being 
recognized as a scholar after his works on Tupinambá,’ the functionalist 
method and sociological theory. These works presented a hard-science 
style for the social sciences, starting from what was clearly an intellectual 
orientation: the defence of strict academic patterns with a remarkably 
strong public and moral dimension, in a civilizing sense. As a sociology 
teacher at the São Paulo University, Florestan followed the same idea: the 
university must promote a rigorous foundation as a necessary condition to 
a rooted scientific development, the only development that could com- 
pletely explore the best potentialities of reason. In his integrated view, he 
defended the academic training of teachers, researchers and technicians, 
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the three being equally necessary to a full materialization of the functions 
of social sciences in modern Brazilian society (see Fernandes, 1978a). 

In 1954, as holder of the sociology chair, Florestan Fernandes formu- 
lated a research programme on social change in Brazil, to be accomplished 
with the team of students later to be known as the “Sáo Paulo School of 
Sociology”. Studying entrepreneurs, industrial workers, blacks and the 
state, they examined the ways in which the pro-slavery upper-class social 
order incorporated the capitalist regime, generating the Brazilian social 
dilemma’, the ‘sociopathic’ attitude of the elites, which resisted integra- 
tion of the social layers excluded from the market and from citizenship. 

At that moment, this diagnosis of the challenges to the development of 
a class society in Brazil confirmed the idea of the civilizing function of 
sociological science. According to Florestan, the development of human 
sciences created conditions for rationalizing the historical dimensions of 
reality, by examining the non-rational grounds for action (that reproduce 
exploitation, dominance and alienation among people) and pointing out 
the possibility of overcoming the gap between technical progress and 
humanity’s moral progress (see Fernandes, 1976a). However, social sci- 
ences did not deal with everyday social problems, thus narrowing their 
limits, while change processes were regarded as taking place outside 
rational control, compromising the attainment of modern ideals like jus- 
tice and freedom. 

Against this situation he advocated an ‘integral theory of science’, in 
which theory, research and application appeared as interdependent stages 
of a complex process of perception, explanation and transformation of 
reality, including the ‘processes of deliberately-provoked social change’ 
(see Fernandes, 1976b). For Florestan Fernandes, there was no doubt that 
the emergence of sociology was linked to the social-cultural needs of the 
class society. But ‘how could it satisfy those needs, without at the same 
time contributing to modifying the conditions of human existence, inves- 
tigated by it?’ (Fernandes, 1976b: 121). Hence, the scientist’s social func- 
tion in the present was to create knowledge within his or her specific 
work field and to openly defend moral and material conditions for the 
production of rational knowledge, acting as a dynamic agent for institu- 
tional innovation. 

In fact, in the early 1960s, Florestan was intensely engaged in the 
Campaign for the Defence of the Public School, giving lectures nation- 
wide on behalf of the republican ideals of universal, public and free edu- 
cation. According to him, as ‘intellectual participants’ in the social 
movement, sociologists act as citizens and as scientists, working for the 
rationalization of the ways in which we conceptualize and organize the 
world (see Fernandes, 1976a, 1976b). On another front, in the Centre for 
Industrial Sociology and Labour (Centro de Sociologia Industrial e do 
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Trabalho — CESIT), founded in 1962 with funding from the state and 
business associations, he coordinated a research project on underdevel- 
opment and industrialization in Sáo Paulo. From then on, the theory of 
“structural dependence of underdeveloped countries” pointed in the 
direction of a revolution against the established order, unlike the previous 
period, which had been aligned to revolutionary progress within the com- 
petitive social order of the bourgeois class society (Fernandes, 1978b). 

In truth, after the political movement for basic reforms in the country 
came the military dictatorship in 1964, confirming the diagnosis of the São 
Paulo sociologists and at the same time imposing a brutal blow on the rad- 
ical aspirations held by USP's generation of critical intellectuals. In oppos- 
ing authoritarianism, Florestan Fernandes defined a “critical and militant 
sociology” as the pattern for intellectual action in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, starting with an organic articulation of the analysis of objective reality, 
and including participation in transforming actions (see Fernandes, 1977). 

In 1969, he was among those expelled from the university by the mili- 
tary government. Outside the academy, disenchanted with the directions 
taken by professional sociology, he devoted himself to studying socialism, 
thus starting his “political period” oriented to a Marxist perspective. As set 
out in The Bourgeois Revolution in Brazil, first published in 1975, the model 
of autocratic bourgeois countries in a dependent condition under the 
dominance of international capitalism multiplies exclusion and poverty, 
inequality and authoritarianism, stimulating the most retrograde devel- 
opment (Fernandes, 2005). 

The ideal of rationalizing social life continued to define the perspective 
of most analyses produced during that period, in books, articles, lectures 
and speeches. Therefore, Fernandes modelled his political practice after 
the PT, the National Congress and popular social movements. According 
to him (Fernandes, 1980), the problem was that monopolist capitalism took 
hold of scientific and technological knowledge, blocking reason’s more 
dynamic trends. The result was the ‘technicality of science’, its subordina- 
tion to the dictates of exploitation and the taming of any radical potential 
In such a scenario, therefore, socialism emerges as the only stronghold of 
emancipating reason, the only perspective that can still project the histori- 
cal realization of the modern promise of humanity conquering its destiny. 


A Critical Soclology In Modern Brazii and Beyond 


The intellectual course of Francisco de Oliveira, the most important 
Brazilian sociologist of present times, follows a professional and institu- 
tional path that is very individualist and winding (and therefore very 
interesting), a path that is closely connected to Brazilian history over the 
last 40 years. This path begins with SUDENE) in the northeastern area of 
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the country, in the early 1960s; he soon relocated at the end of the decade 
to the centre-south to be part of an NGO, CEBRAP! created during the 
dictatorship period (1964-85), initially to shelter intelligentsia persecuted 
by the dictatorship’s exceptional laws (atos institucionais de exceção). 

In CEBRAP, legitimation of the professional practice was essential to jus- 
tify the forcefully imposed restriction of access to academic jobs, the job 
style most familiar to intellectuals. From this point on, there was an ongo- 
ing effort to add to the strictness learned in universities a wider sensitivity 
to the demands of institutions that could be called, although imperfectly 
(due to the preponderance of censorship and political authoritarianism of 
the period), civil society institutions. Although not coming from a univer- 
sity, but from a planning governmental organ, Francisco de Oliveira was 
soon integrated into the professional side of Brazilian sociology. 

It was in this context that, a few years later (mid-1970s), he took part in 
the reorganization of political-party life, still undergoing imposed bipar- 
tisanism, when significant CEBRAP intellectuals provided theoretical and 
programmatic support to the only permitted opposition party, the MDB 
(Brazilian Democratic Movement) and, a little later, in the creation of the 
PT in 1980. Francisco de Oliveira took an active part in Lula’s first presi- 
dential campaign, in 1989, as a militant-intellectual. On the occasion of the 
second defeat of the same candidate, in 1994, he was part of the PT’s 
shadow cabinet. Finally, after 2000, disenchantment with the political 
direction of the party drove him to withdraw from direct political support 
and to opt for public intellectual critique through the media (newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television), in addition to the publishing market 
identified with the academic world sensu stricto. 

That particular course broadly followed the ideal-typical pattern of soci- 
ological practice that Burawoy called, respectively, policy, professional, 
critical and public sociology. One should note, however, that this is a some- 
what arbitrary stylization for someone like Francisco de Oliveira. For 
instance, critical sociology was never, in his case, a stage in a chronological 
sequence (as if it came to light only at the end), but a continuing aspect of 
his career. In fact, this is also a characteristic that is peculiar to the Brazilian 
destiny since, due to odd historical circumstances, sociological practices 
such as policy and professional each had at its own time and for several 
reasons (SUDENE and CEBRAP) an openly critical attitude (critical of 
underdevelopment, in the first case; and of the authoritarian regime, in the 
second), so that it becomes impossible to dissociate them from critical soci- 
ology, at least when the sociologist’s course was under way. 

First of all, policy sociology, in the case of SUDENE, opposed the more 
scholarly and quite formal style of practising social sciences, since this 
style was detached from the political issues of national development, and 
was associated with populism and a damaging subordination to the state 
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apparatus. Second, in the case of CEBRAP, during the dictatorship period 
the exercise of sociology was strongly restricted in terms of its themes, 
besides being associated with ‘subversion’. Due to particular characteris- 
tics of this kind, Brazilian policy and professional sociology, each at its 
own time, adopted ‘radical’ postures in response to these obstacles to 
their development as a specific format for practising sociology, in the first 
case by forcing the inclusion of themes of public relevance (development, 
regional planning, etc.) and in the second by struggling against the clo- 
sure of horizons and of the possibilities for social research. 

The particular course followed by Francisco de Oliveira traversed these 
two sociological moments, adding to contemporary intellectual discourse 
the Marxist component brought from his individual formation. We may 
speak of a public use of Marxism that avoided its appropriation by local 
leftist parties and associations, whether communist and its ‘dissenters’, or 
Trotskyite, Maoist, Luxemburgist, socialist and others, while competing 
with several versions of the organized parties. In the 1970s, his Critique of 
the Dualistic Thought (Critica à razão dualista) circulated almost like a pam- 
phlet (in spite of the density of the text), among organizations, clandestine 
supporting groups and the student movement, and was part of the peda- 
gogic formation of political militants (Oliveira, 1981). 

In Francisco de Oliveira’s development, however, it is essential to under- 
line the modality of critical sociology as compared to other types of sociol- 
ogy, such as policy, professional and public. This is a rare case of public 
sociology being an opinion that is not pragmatically linked to any party, 
NGO or collective non-confessional association, although it was able to 
supply argumentative ammunition to any of them. The designation for 
this sort of person is certainly an intellectual; as distinct from a teacher (aca- 
demic), a researcher (professional) or an employee (policy). In contempo- 
rary times, the exercise of this type of public sociology is represented by 
the essay “The Duckbilled Platypus’ (O ornitorrinco) (Oliveira, 2003). 

Let us examine some topical aspects of Oliveira’s intellectual course. 
His participation as a high-level SUDENE executive on the eve of the 1964 
coup illustrates the connection between policy and critical sociology. 
SUDENE intended to intervene in a-rational way, that is through plan- 
ning, in the area that presented (and still presents) the more unfavourable 
social indicators of the country. The northeast is the Mezzogiorno of 
Brazilians. And CEPAL (the Economic Commission for Latin America) is 
the institution that would provide the key to understanding the perform- 
ance of SUDENE during the period. CEPAL’s theory on the development 
of Latin American economies is the local version of modernization theory. 
It is unique in the abstract formulation of a process of social moderniza- 
tion that conforms to sociological tradition because it begins with the 
internal situation of countries that were, until the beginning of the Second 
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World War, in an adverse position in the international division of labour. 
This was the central problem from which CEPAL started and the one that, 
later radicalized, led to the appearance of theories of dependence (see 
Oliveira, 1977, 1989). 

We would also like to point out another aspect of the process just 
described, occurring between the 1980s and 1990s: the frequent collabora- 
tion with NGOs in Rio de Janeiro (FASE, IBASE’) and São Paulo (Institute 
Polis), all dedicated to the study, follow-up and advising of social move- 
ments in major urban centres, including the union movement (the Unique 
Workers’ Centre). A significant piece of research carried out in the early 
1990s on the tripartite agreement between the ABC Metallurgists’ Union, 
the Union of Builders of Self-Propelled Vehicles and the state, known as 
the “Tripartite Committee’, represented a milestone in the study of 
industrial relations at the time, since it theorized the possibility of social 
consultation and cooperation during crises as well as productive restruc- 
turing of the manufacturing industry (see Oliveira, 1998). 

The recent hypertrophy of public sociology in the case of Francisco de 
Oliveira is undoubtedly related to the settling down of the intellectual 
field after the victory of the PT in 2002 and the consequent convergence of 
its economic policies with those established by its predecessor and rival, 
the Brazilian Social Democrat Party (PSDB). Once again, it is impossible 
to separate public from critical sociology, the latter being very distant 
from a strictly academic approach (see Oliveira, 2005). 


Conclusion 

This report is too brief to develop Francisco de Oliveira’s strictly theoretical 
topics. We have attempted to show that the sociologist’s particular course 
can be found, although in a problematic and rebellious way, in the ideal- 
typical terms of the modalities of sociological practice that the field offers its 
practitioners. In the same way, we cannot fully outline Florestan Fernandes’ 
theoretical theses. However, it is nothing but remarkable how sociological 
practice in both trajectories was able to permeate the four sociology modal- 
ities defined by Burawoy, all converging towards public sociology. 

Perhaps this illustrates the measure in which Burawoy’s classification 
may contribute to understanding the history of the discipline, and the his- 
tory of the discipline may help us to appreciate the ingenuity of the clas- 
sification proposed by Burawoy for our time. This is because of the way it 
shines a light on the possibilities of sociological imagination that certain 
strong trends in contemporary professionalization risk rendering invisi- 
ble or even partially forgotten. As mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, in spite of its rudimentary stage, the debate concerning public 
sociology has the right conditions to prosper in Brazil. 
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Notes 


1. Many people might argue that, in fact, the most important living Brazilian soci- 
ologist is Fernando Henrique Cardoso. However, we are referring to sociolo- 
gists who act as sociologists and not professional politicians. 

2. We will not develop this topic, since it seems to us that Burawoy himself has 
offered sufficiently convincing arguments to rebut the essential part of that crit- 
iciam (see, for instance, Burawoy, 2005b). 

3. The Tupi ethnic groups that lived in the Brazilian coast at the time of colonization. 

4. The Bureau for Northeastern Development, a regional planning organ created 
by law on 15 December 1959. 

5. The Brazilian Analysis and Planning Centre, which was founded in 1969, in 
Säo Paulo, by a group of intellectuals expelled from their positions at the 
university. 

6. Federação de Órgios para Aseisténcia Social e Educacional (Federation of 
Organizations for Social and Educational Assistance). 

7. Instituto Brasileiro de Análises Socais e Económicas (Brazilian Institute of 
Social and Economic Analysis). 
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abstract The current phase of economic líberalization may be understood in 
terms of a shift in the notion of the nation, especially the shrinking of the public 
sphere and the increasing exclusion of subaltern groups from public discourse. 
Disadvantaged groups can only strive for recognition by invoking the fictive ideal 
of ‘community’ with moral claims upon the nation-state. The engagement of soci- 
ologists in these struggles may entail suppressing critical issues, steering clear of 
questions about internal democracy, ideological contradictions or long-term strat- 
egy. To orient and equip students and younger scholars to engage in a public soci- 
ology that speaks to subaltern causes, we need to change the academy itself — its 
internal values and its terms of engagement with others outside it. 
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Introduction 


The new year brought death to Orissa. On 2 January 2006, police opened 
fire on a group of adtoasis (members of India’s Scheduled Tribes), killing 12 
and injuring many others in this state in eastern India. For 23 days, the adi- 
vasis had blocked the state highway at Kalinganagar, peacefully protesting 
against the takeover of their farmlands by a steel company. Their refusal to 
surrender their land was a red rag to an administration under pressure to 
expedite industrial development in the state. The stakes were high: not 
only this piece of land but the entire policy of accelerated industrialization 
would be jeopardized if the government were to entertain the adtvasis’ 
demands. The police was brought in to forcibly clear the highway. In the 
confrontation that followed, 12 adivasi men and women lost their lives. 
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Many of them were shot in the back as they were trying to run away. When 
the dead adfvasis’ bodies were returned to their families, it was found that 
the police had cut off their hands, the men’s genitals and the women’s 
breasts. The corpses’ mutilation was a warning: we mean business. 

The Kalinganagar incident, like many horrors before it and since, 
briefly made the headlines and then disappeared from public view. The 
lives and deaths of these poor adivasis, the stigmata of state power on their 
bodies and their lands,’ slid back into obscurity. Yet their struggle still 
continues and by revisiting it, we not only remind ourselves of the need 
to address ongoing injustice, but also appreciate how this conflict encap- 
sulates many of the key issues in the sphere of political practice and pub- 
lic discourse in India today. Like many adivasi-dominated parts of the 
country, Kalinganagar in the Jajpur district of central Orissa (eastern 
India) is a paradox. Its wealth of natural resources contrasts sharply with 
the poverty of its inhabitants, mainly small farmers and labourers. The 
rich iron ore deposits in the area are state property and their ‘develop- 
ment’ means that adivasi lands are compulsorily acquired by the state for 
a pittance. While a handful of local residents may get secure jobs on the 
lower rungs of the industrial sector, most are impoverished even further 
and survive on the edge of starvation as wage-labourers. It is estimated 
that 30 million people, more than the entire population of Canada, have 
been displaced by this land acquisition policy since India became inde- 
pendent in 1947 (Fernandes, 1991). Of these, almost 75 percent are, by the 
government’s own admission, ‘still awaiting rehabilitation’.* This process 
of land acquisition is justified as being in the public interest since the state 
is committed to promoting economic growth by expanding industrial 
production and infrastructure. It is claimed that such growth is necessary 
for national development. 


Development, Dispossession and Accelerated 
Extraction 


To these arguments has been added a new justification. Since 1990, the 
Indian government has adopted a policy of economic liberalization: divest- 
ing the state of its welfare functions, enabling foreign investment, easing 
imports, privatizing public sector assets and dismantling the institutions 
regulating private firms. Economic policy has been reoriented to maximize 
foreign exchange earnings, with concessions and subsidies given to Indian 
and foreign firms to encourage them to invest in production for export. 

's iron ore attracted increased interest due to the booming 
international demand for steel and spurred the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company (TISCO), who had bought land from the Orissa state govern- 
ment, to start work on a new steel plant by building a wall enclosing the 
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factory site. It was the construction of this wall that sparked off protests 
leading to the killing of adivasis. The state government had forcibly 
acquired this land from them years ago by paying them a few thousand 
rupees per acre. Since the meagre compensation did not enable adívasis to 
invest in an alternative livelihood, they had continued to live in the area 
and cultivate the land that legally no longer belonged to them (after acquir- 
ing the land, the administration had not put it to any use). TISCO's move 
in December 2005 to enclose this land directly deprived adivasis of their sole 
source of livelihood. Their desperation was fuelled by anger when they 
learnt that the state government had sold the same land for which they had 
been paid a few thousand rupees to TISCO for several hundred thousand 
rupees per acre, without any improvement. The state was profiteering by 
impoverishing the very citizens that it is supposed to protect. Adivasis took 
to the streets, refusing to give up the land that they survived on. 

The struggle of adivasis in Orissa and its violent reprisal highlight how 
conflicts over land and related natural resources remain central to the chal- 
lenge of India’s development. Kalinganagar is now marked along with the 
Singrauli power projects; the Narmada, Tehri, Hirakud, Koel Karo and 
Suvarnarekha dams; Nagarhole tiger reserve; the Plachimada Coca-Cola 
bottling plant; and many other sites on the map of environmental conflicts 
in India.’ In 2007, two more places achieved prominence in this geography: 
Singur and Nandigram, both in the state of West Bengal, have recently wit- 
nessed violent clashes over state acquisition of village lands for private 
corporations. The fact that West Bengal is governed by a Left Front coali- 
tion led by the Communist Party of India (Marxist) only highlights the 
hegemonic power of the neoliberal paradigm in India. The protests in 
Nandigram represent the strongest challenge to the policy of establishing 
Special Economic Zones (SEZs), a major new state initiative that has met 
with widespread resistance across the country. An SEZ ‘is a specially 
demarcated area of land, owned and operated by a private developer. . . . 
With the intent of increasing exports, . . . utilising a large number of con- 
cessions — tax exemptions, guaranteed infrastructure and the relaxation of 
labour and environmental standards’ (Srivastava, 2007a; see also 
Srivastava, 2007b). Real estate developers and builders from India and 
abroad have rushed to invest in SEZs, leading to sky-rocketing land prices 
even as small-scale agriculture becomes more unviable than ever. The 
alarming numbers of farmer suicides and the phenomenal growth in rural 
out-migration across India point to a deep divide that splits the country 
into two: the affluence created by India’s economic boom is accompanied 
by distress and dispossession for subaltern groups. Just when the con- 
sumerist promises of liberalization are being beamed nationwide, creating 
a rising tide of aspirations and expectations, large sections of the Indian 
population find themselves mired in misery, many worse off than before. 
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Time and Space In Environmental Politics: The 
Question of Waves and Scales 


The social conflicts and cleavages that characterize contemporary India are 
consistent with Michael Burawoy’s analysis of ‘third-wave marketization’ 
and the commodification of nature (Burawoy, this issue, pp. 351-9). Yet, 
Burawoy’s periodization of political economy in terms of the three ‘waves’ 
of marketization — of labour, finance capital and nature — is too tidy to 
explain the unfolding events in India. The cliché that several centuries 
exist all at once in India is apt here. For instance, the SEZ initiative is 
marked by the simultaneous commodification of land, labour and money, 
a process that resonates with Karl Polanyi’s description of the transforma- 
tion of land and labour into ‘fictitious commodities’, forged together dur- 
ing the period of the enclosure movement and industrialization in Britain 
(Polanyi, 1957). Rather than being a ‘second wave’ that is now spent, inter- 
national capital is more powerful than ever in the current scenario. One 
could also argue that the timeline of the commodification of nature (the 
‘third wave’) stretches back 150 years when the British colonial govern- 
ment rearticulated agriculture and forestry to insert agricultural crops and 
forest produce into global circuits of trade and manufacture (Guha, 1989). 
From the vantage point of India, the current phase of economic liberal- 
ization is better understood in terms of a shift in the notion of the nation. 
Among the elite, the idea of India as a democratic society, where the state 
is charged by the Constitution to safeguard and promote the rights of the 
rest citizens first, is gradually being replaced by an impatience with 
the ‘old’ problems of being a Third World country and an ambition to 
achieve ‘world power’ status. The promise of development for all citi- 
zens, however ineffectively rendered, was at least an acknowledgement 
of the state’s role in bringing about social justice and economic better- 
ment. This commitment is being jettisoned in favour of a vision where 
economic growth is paramount and inequalities in the distribution of 
assets and opportunities are no longer a matter of serious state concern. 
The transformation in the state’s idea of India is reflected in the shrinking 
of the public sphere and the increasing exclusion of subaltern groups from 
public discourse. Denied full membership in civil society because they 
lack landed property and other forms of symbolic capital from which 
social legitimacy flows, disadvantaged groups can only strive for recog- 
nition as members of ‘political society’, invoking the fictive ideal of ‘com- 
munity’ with moral claims upon the nation-state (Chatterjee, 2004: 57). 
This is the discourse that many environmental movements have adopted 
as a part of their strategy of resistance. 
This point also has a bearing on Burawoy’s schematization of the 
shifting scales of political practice. According to him, ‘the response to the 
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commodification of labor in first-wave marketization was local. ... The 
response to the next round of marketization — the commodification of 
money — was national”, whereas ‘responses to third-wave marketization 
cannot be confined to local or national arenas but have to assume global 
scale” (Burawoy, this issue, pp. 356-7). This is necessitated by the global 
character of ecological processes, which mean that the commodification of 
nature in one place has consequences around the world and for the planet 
as a whole. Global processes and problems demand global responses, 
hence the significance of local movements linking up with campaigns 
against global institutions such as the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
and gathering at events like the World Social Forum, which helps to build 
solidarity and shared strategies. 

The protests against land acquisition in India defy this characterization. 
While they build alliances with national and, occasionally, transnational 
networks of protest, that is not their defining feature. The legitimacy of 
these movements in the eyes of the media and the metropolitan intelli- 
gentsia who constitute the state's reference publics comes from their 
demonstrably ‘local’ provenance. If campaigns and social movements are 
perceived as being orchestrated by “outsiders”, they lose their credibility 
and political purchase. The need to foreground villagers, indigenous peo- 
ple, affected men and women, is essential for claiming authenticity (see 
Conklin and Graham, 1995). Of course, the ‘local’ that is thus presented is 
constituted through national and local processes, thereby complicating 
the question of scale. The very category of ‘villager’ or ‘adivasi’ is a 
national-level administrative construct that is shaped by transnational 
discourses of development and indigenousness, but which has been inter- 
nalized by the people and thus classified as a part of their cultural iden- 
tity. Thus, the notion of the ‘local’ is a social fact that is produced through 
national and global processes of knowledge formation. As Akhil Gupta 
(1998) points out in the context of agrarian and environmental move- 
ments, it is ironic that the ‘local’ achieves a political charge only when it 
has been thoroughly permeated by the presence of the national and the 
global. It must also be noted that environmental and social protests in 
India are still overwhelmingly articulated towards the Indian state and 
not a transnational institution or audience. The state is still regarded as 
the key agency around which democratic politics must revolve. Even 
though, with liberalization, the state has become more blatantly partisan 
in its promotion of corporate capital, it continues to command a high 
degree of credibility. Subaltern groups’ expectations and aspirations of a 
more just society are still oriented towards demanding state action and 
intervention. The intermingling of the global, national and local scales in 
environmental and social politics in India does not fit Burawoy’s tempo- 
ral and spatial schematization. However, Indian sociologists will agree 
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with him about the centrality of the conflicts and contradictions that are 
highlighted by his analysis. 

Burawoy’s account, then, throws up a challenge for us. If the Indian 
case doesn't quite fit — and I would suspect that studies from other parts 
of the world such as Brazil, Thailand or South Africa would also sit some- 
what awkwardly with the temporal and spatial scheme that he elaborates 
— how do we generalize about the social effects of what are indubitably 
global processes? Among the methodological and conceptual issues at 
stake here is the status of comparative sociology, which, despite frequent 
exhortations, still isn't undertaken on a footing that might do justice to the 
global scale. In the absence of comparative data, generalizations are con- 
strained to proceed from secondary sources, which may lead to superfi- 
cial and selective analysis. Besides conducting more rigorous, in-depth 
comparative research, we also need to theorize better about “difference 
and disjuncture’ (Appadurai, 1996) in the world, whether through the 
lens of articulation (Hall, 1980) or other conceptual frames, to understand 
the global without giving up the national and local. 


Pedagogy and Public Soclology 


Having discussed some of the conceptual issues raised by Burawoy’s 
analysis of contemporary political processes and oppositional practices, 
Inow turn to the question of what sociologists should do. Burawoy asks 
us to be organic public sociologists, in dialogue with our publics, in a 
relationship marked by mutual respect and reciprocity. An organic pub- 
lic sociologist would challenge the common sense of commodification 
and help construct ‘a counter-hegemonic notion of human rights” that 
consolidates “the struggles of organizations creating community against 
marketization’. I concur with Burawoy’s view that the times demand 
greater engagement with public issues and forums. His prescription is 
particularly apt for the US academy (especially the more prestigious 
research universities), where the reward structure is oriented to prize 
scholarly performance narrowly defined in terms of peer-reviewed pub- 
lications, over pedagogy or public engagement. In the US and else- 
where, individual and institutional academic success has also become 
contingent on securing research funds from outside sources. Scholars in 
the global South only too often find that they must recast their work to 
highlight its ‘relevance to public policy’, a criterion imposed by national 
and international funding agencies. The requirement to be accountable 
to the politically bland and conceptually banal world of international 
development places a huge constraint upon sociologists who wish to 
take on more exciting, politically charged projects.* This scenario affects 
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young scholars and students of sociology in two significant ways: those 
who are attracted by the glamour of high theory and the appeal of 
professional recognition look down upon both public engagement and 
policy application, as corrupting influences on the ivory tower. Those 
who spot opportunity in the market of NGO-funded research. embrace 
the study of social problems — teenage drug-users, sex workers, refugees, 
victimhood of various kinds - without seeking to critically examine the 
larger social and political field that creates these subjects and our knowl- 
edge of them. The ideology and structure of academic life do not allow 
organic public sociologists to be held in high regard. Appreciation, if 
any, comes from outside. 

Outside lies another challenge. Most social movements and social jus- 
tice organizations want sociologists to champion their cause rather than 
engage them in dialogue. They expect sociologists and other sympathetic 
intellectuals to lend their authority before the state and metropolitan ref- 
erence publics. An instrumental use of academic authority — to write an 
‘independent’ report that corroborates the movement's claims, to meet 
politicians and bureaucrats as part of a delegation of dignitaries, to 
appear on television talk shows — is mainly what social movements 
desire. A partisan scholarship of pedagogy and public performance in 
support of subaltern groups wins praise from these groups and also 
makes the scholar more prominent outside the academy. In a situation 
where subaltern groups are battling for survival, and where academic 
institutions are not structured to speak to their struggles, such champi- 
oning is urgently needed and from increasing numbers of sociologists. Yet 

ent on these terms may entail suppressing critical issues, steer- 
ing clear of questions about internal democracy, ideological contradic- 
tions or long-term strategy (Baviskar, 1999). Abandoning critical enquiry 
on these issues may help create the impression of a unified and coherent — 
and thus, more effective — public campaign but, in the longer term, it 
serves neither sociology nor social movements. 

I believe that the endeavour to be an organic public sociologist, some- 
one who is true to his or her social conscience as well as discipline, cre- 
ates a tension that is productive of good scholarship as well as politics. 
Yet it is difficult to sustain this endeavour since it is unlikely to bring 
academic or material rewards, much less accolades from the public. 
How do we produce the conditions that foster critical public engage- 
ment? To orient and equip students and younger scholars to engage in a 
public sociology that speaks to subaltern causes, we need to change the 
academy itself — its internal values and its terms of engagement with 
others outside it. This is not a new analysis: it comes to us from Gramsci, 
Illich and Freire among others. The challenge lies in making it happen. 
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Notes 


. See Baviskar (2001) for an analysis of a similar incident from central India. 

See draft National Policy for Rehabilitation. 

. Apart from these sites of (largely) non-violent protest, significant sections of 
central, east-central and northeast India are dominated by Naxalite armed 
groups espousing an ultra-left ideology of annihilating the state. Control over 
resources is a key issue in the Naxalite struggle, which, in states like 
Chhattisgarh, has taken the form of civil war, with the government deploying 
citizen militias along with state police and paramilitary forces to oppose the 
militants. 

4. This problem is all the more acute in countries where academic activity is 

under surveillance or strictly supervised by the state for its subversive poten- 

tial. Sociology in the Philippines, Pakistan, Indonesia, Egypt and elsewhere has 
suffered as a result of such censorship. 
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Rejoinder: For a Subaltern Global 


A Sociology? 





abstract: The nine articles in the dialogue divide into two groups: an abstract uni- 
versalism constituted from above (Burawoy, Martinelli, Wievorka, Smith) vs con- 
crete practices knitted together from below (Shen Yuan, Zdravomyslova, Habib, 
Baviskar and Braga et aL). In fact, a global sociology has to be constructed from 
below and the question is whether this is possible. This raises three questions. 
First, is there a common project that might broadly unite sociologists? Second, is 
there a community of discourse that would allow us to communicate our differ- 
ent practices? Third, if we do have a common language how can we handle the 
inequalities within and across nations, regions and the globe? In fact, there is a 
convergence on the challenges posed by third-wave marketization, otherwise 
known as neoliberalism. Furthermore, sociologists all recognize different types of 
engagement professional, critical, policy and public. We must forge a subaltern 
universality from the connections among particular sociologies. 


keywords: global sociology + marketization + public sociology + subaltern 
universality 


Pierre Bourdieu, the leading public sociologist of the late 20th century, 
promoted the idea of an ‘international of intellectuals’, renowned inter- 
national figures fighting for social justice against the tyrannies of neolib- 
eralism. Aware that such a ‘collective intellectual’ could be bound by its 
own corporate interests, Bourdieu nevertheless insisted that certain intel- 
lectuals can and must rise above their confining determinations to manu- 
facture a ‘corporatism of the universal’. Is this the only way to forge a 
global sociology — led by celebrated sociologists of conscience? My thesis 
here is that there is an alternative approach to global sociology that 
springs not from heaven but from earth, connecting the day-to-day 
practices of real sociologists responding to the issues they face in their 
societies. Although not the focus of the preceding articles, nonetheless 
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they do form an embryonic discursive community that points to the pos- 
sibility and even the necessity of forging such a global sociology from 
below. 

While I expect the contributors would all repudiate Bourdieu’s college 
of anointed as a model for global sociology, nonetheless the nine articles do 
divide into two groups: an abstract universalism constituted from above vs 
concrete practices knitted together from below. The articles by Burawoy, 
Martinelli, Wieviorka and Smith make universalistic claims about what 
sociology should be, whereas those by Shen Yuan, Zdravomyslova, Habib, 
Baviskar and Braga et al. are skeptical of such universalism, make more 
particularistic claims and insist on the importance of context. It is no acci- 
dent that the first set were written, respectively, from the US, Italy, France 
and England, broadly the global North, whereas the second set were writ- 
ten from China, Russia, South Africa, India and Brazil, broadly speaking, 
the global South, or in this case the ‘semi-periphery’. Is this yet another 
case of the South contesting Northern domination masquerading as 
neutrality? Can we make use of the Northern perspectives in Southern 
contexts? 


Contextuallzing Soclology and Soclety 


The South is throwing down the gauntlet to the North, challenging us to 
recognize the particular interests that lie behind our claims to universal- 
ism. So let me begin by contextualizing my own vision of public sociology. 
It sprung from several sources: on the one side, a critique of US sociology 
as hyper-professional and provincial and, on the other side, an attachment 
to South African sociology as I found it in the early 1990s, a public sociol- 
ogy critically engaged with the struggle against Apartheid. To professional 
and public sociology, I added a policy sociology of experts, consultants 
who develop a sociology oriented to clients. I watched Russian sociologists 
ply their trade for corporations and politicians after a promising efferves- 
cence of public sociology in the twilight of perestroika. Policy sociology is 
found increasingly, in many other countries — the demand for policy rele- 
vance, as Amita Baviskar notes. Finally, there is a critical sociology, the con- 
science of our discipline, the source of values and standpoints. As I shall 
argue, the eight articles do suggest that the practice of sociology in differ- 
ent places at different times fits into some configuration of these four types 
of knowledge, configurations that congeal into what I call the division of 
sociological labor. 

This is the first face of contextualization — how knowledge is produced. 
The second face concerns the object of knowledge. When I reflect back on 
the countries I have studied over the last 40 years ~ Zambia, the US, 
Hungary and Russia —I am struck by the way hopes for a better world have 
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been dashed by market fundamentalism. Rather than greater freedom and 
equality, decolonization, deindustrialization and destatization have led to 
social disintegration, marked by inequality and oppression. The Southern 
essays point to social catastrophe in China, South Africa, India, Brazil and 
Russia, while in the hands of Dennis Smith disintegration turns into gener- 
alized rage and terror. 

A global sociology from below involves a dialogue between a sociology 
of globalization with its context specific effects and a globalization of sociol- 
ogy, rooted in context-specific practices. A global sociology involves a 
double contextualization: on the one hand, the concrete, disparate and 
connected configurations of the division of sociological labor and on the 
other hand, the analysis of the social processes that are devastating our 
planet. The articles contribute to this project in different ways. 


Global Soclology as Universalism from Above 


Alberto Martinelli's response to my original article warns public sociologists 
against the putative mistakes of Antonio Gramsci — identification with subal- 
tern groups, dogmatism, elitism and vanguardism as well as romanticizing 
civil society and demonizing market and state. These warnings — what I have 
called the pathological forms of public sociology — cannot be repeated too 
often. Against Gramsci's organic intellectual Martinelli sets up Weber’s sepa- 
ration of science and politics, the defense of professional sociology against 
encroachments of public sociology. With science and politics confined to their 
rightful places, he envisions a world in which markets, states and society all 
balance one another in an integrated whole. Instead of a double contextual- 
ization (of sociology and society), he offers a double decontextualization — a 
normative vision that mystifies the real dilemmas of being a sociologist in a 
world of market fundamentalism. This leads him to an abstract universalism 
that retreats from the historically specific problems of sociology and society. 

Michel Wieviorka takes the opposite view, valorizing public sociology 
by repudiating the hypercritical intellectual (from Marxism to Bourdieu) 
and the expert. For Wieviorka, public sociology involves not only the pro- 
fessional sociologist engaging in deliberation with publics but specifically 
a sociological intervention wherein science is co-produced with actors. Par 
from retreating into the protected arena of the academy, the sociologist 
enters into an unmediated relation with actors. The danger, as Bourdieu 
and Martinelli might say, is that without the perspective of the critical soci- 
ologist and the rigor of the professional sociologist, the public socio- 
logist becomes a propagandist beholden to the social actor. Sociological 
intervention, an exemplary form of public sociology, makes sense, in my 
view, only in dialogue with the other sociologies — professional, critical and 
policy. It cannot stand alone. 
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Sociological intervention actually reflects the conditions and possibilities 
presented by the porous academic field in France where such public 
engagement is not frowned upon. It has, of course, been used in other parts 
of the world where similar conditions pertain, especially in Latin America. 
Wieviorka's decontextualization of the sociological field follows a decon- 
textualization of society. While sociological intervention has had much to 
say about social movements of diverse types — from terrorism to race, from 
student to anti-nuclear movements — Wieviorka gives us little sense of the 
specificity of French or global society. We discuss later how Shen Yuan 
recontextualizes his sociological intervention for China. 

Dennis Smith adopts a very different approach. Far from being mired 
in the division of sociological labor, he leaves behind the conditions of 
production to focus on the nature of global society. Decolonization and 
weak political authority combine with globalization to produce a deep 
sense of humiliation leading to cycles of victimization, fear and revenge. 
The diagnosis of our times is clear and powerful, examples abound, but 
what does this mean for sociological practice, the division of sociological 
labor? Smith does say that his sociology of humiliation must be brought 
to various groups, yet how to convince people of its validity? How to con- 
vince the enraged that they are victims of deeper historical social forces 
rather than of US occupation, or of a local dictator or of immigrants 
threatening their jobs? How to convince people that the source of their 
rage is decolonization when all around they experience recolonization? 
How to convince suicide bombers that weak political authority is to 
blame for their oppression rather than terrorist states? What sort of inter- 
vention is called for here? As with Wieviorka, are the unattached militants 
in social movements the ultimate court of appeal? Or should we become 
policy experts, advisors to the prince, but then which prince? Answers to 
these questions can be found in the articles that follow, but they are care- 
fully contextualized answers. 


One-Sided Contextuallzation: Approaches to 
China and Russla 


Shen Yuan starts from China after 30 years of state-regulated economy, fol- 
lowed by 30 years of market reform, he now calls for 30 years of producing 
society. Third-wave marketization, however, makes the production of society 
difficult. Sociologists, therefore, have a role to play as midwife of society, 
requiring a deepening of Touraine’s (and Wieviorka’s) notion of sociological 
intervention. Where there are already movements, especially around urban 
land expropriation, often led by emergent middle classes, a weak interven- 
tion by a multidisciplinary team of interlocutors may be adequate. But 
migrant workers require stiffer medicine. Isolated in household factories 
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under atrocious working conditions, subjugated to constant supervision, 
long hours and poor pay demand a much stronger intervention — the organ- 
ization of medical services, a night school and embryonic labor centers. In 
other words, a strong society calls for weak intervention whereas a weak 

We have here a radical contextualization of sociological intervention to 
reflect the specificity of Chinese conditions, but what can we say about the 
possibilities of generalizing such a sociology among the rapidly expanding 
cohorts of Chinese sociologists? Here Shen Yuan is silent. With his team of 
young and brilliant sociologists at Tsinghua University — the MIT of China 
— he sets a remarkable example. But how propitious is the overall academic 
context with its division between the Academy of Sciences and the uni- 


markets and politics. Today, itis a deeply fractured discipline with four weak 
national associations. The titans of Soviet sociology are still vying for influ- 
ence, divided between the statists and the reformists. There are new divisions 
between cosmopolitans looking outwards to the West and locals looking 
inwards for nationalist inspiration. In this context, public sociology itself 
becomes a terrain of struggle among nationalists, reformers and cosmopoli- 
tans. Ironically enough, Zdravomyslova sees public sociology as a movement 
for the defense of an autonomous professional sociology, typified by the 
struggle of students at Moscow State University against their dictatorial 

The legacy of the Soviet era is a linguistic deficiency, a missing vocabu- 
lary to analyze sociology’s own accelerated entry into a capitalist world. 
The literal translation of ‘public sociology’ has a negative connotation, 
stemming from the denigration of the very meaning of public. There is not 
even a word for ‘policy sociology’ that separates it from ‘political sociology’ 
— a branch of professional sociology — let alone from public sociology. As 
part of Soviet ideology, public, policy and professional sociologies were all 
the same, leaving only critical sociology as a possible, separate, dissident 
alternative. This is an extreme case, but it underlines the importance of con- 
text, and the difficulties of translation. 
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Russia's unregulated transition to the market created the involutionary 
disintegration of society, peeling away the very foundation of sociology. 
Given its rampant but still regulated market expansion, China’s sociology 
is more extroverted. We might say that in Russia sociology and society are 
in mutual retreat, whereas in China they are advancing toward mutual 
confrontation. We need such two-way contextualizations: understanding 
the possibilities of national sociologies and their distinctive division of 
labor requires an understanding of the world that shapes them, just as the 
understanding of society depends on an analysis of positionings within 
the academic field. The articles on South Africa and India move toward 
such a double contextualization. 


Two-Sided Contextuallzatlon: Perspectives from 
South Africa, Indla and Brazil 


Like Michel Wieviorka, Adam Habib takes policy experts and romantic crit- 
ics to task, positioning himself as a critically engaged public sociologist — 
“subvert[ing] power in favor of the agenda of subaltern groups’. But he does 
so with a very context-specific analysis. In the struggle against Apartheid, 
sociology easily took as its critical target the state, but it was closely allied 
to the subaltern power brokers such as leaders of trade unions, civic asso- 
ciations and the ANC (African National Congress). In the post-Apartheid 
era, prominent sociologists continued to service those same power brokers, 
who are now part of the ruling alliance. According to Habib, many sociolo- 
gists could not break away from the policy role they inherited from the anti- 
Apartheid struggles. Other sociologists reacted against such a policy 
orientation with what Habib considers romantic critique, denouncing the 
new national bourgeoisie in the name of oppressed classes. 

What alternative does Habib propose? Neither romantic critic nor policy 
advocate, he calls for ‘a human-oriented strategy of development’ that 
would involve electoral reform, breaking with the alliance, forging a new left 
party, abandoning corporatist policies, developing a plural civil society and 
a foreign policy built on a multiple alliances and curbing US power. But 
where is the strategy rooted, who would advance it? For it to be a public 
sociology, it needs to have a public. There is a real dilemma in South Africa 
and in many other countries — the cultivation of publics is a luxury that few 
can quite literally afford. University salaries require supplements from 
consulting — projects funded by corporations, NGOs, trade unions and the 
like. The question then becomes whether one can rescue a space of inde- 
pendent critique and public accountability within the framework of policy 
sociology. Public sociology is not only a luxury but becomes less feasible as 
post-Apartheid civil society is in retreat — its leaders absorbed, its activities 
subject to surveillance, its resources depleted, its energy dissipated. Where 
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public sociology is hard to sustain, the temptation of policy sociology is 
more difficult to resist. The conclusion is that critical, public and policy soci- 
ologies must sustain a dialogue with one another in a tense but nonetheless 
collaborative project for which the university and its professional sociology 
is still the best possible terrain. 

This is also the conclusion of Amita Baviskar. She sets out from the dev- 
astation wrought by third-wave marketization in India — land expropria- 
tions, enclosure movements to create Special Economic Zones. Multinational 
capital colludes with a profiteering state, no longer even aspiring to social 
justice but instead promoting, violently if necessary, economic liberalization. 
And yet India is also the scene of powerful social movements, resisting the 
commodification of land, water and air. But the strength of those move- 
ments may also result in despair — strong though they are, they still cannot 
reverse the tsunami of third-wave marketization that washes over protes- 
tors, burying them in the quicksand of their human rights. Not only Indian 
democracy but also its civil society has its dark side, specifically in the reac- 
tionary religious movements of violence — the uncontrollable rage that 
Dennis Smith writes about. 

Many Indian sociologists are on the barricades, but an organic public 
sociology is difficult to sustain. Movements want their spokespeople, they 
want ‘their’ sociologists to trumpet their righteous cause. They are less 
interested in dialogue than policy. Within the university, the same is true: 
administrators reward policy-relevant research, while colleagues frown 
upon involvement, whether policy or public. Baviskar, therefore, ends up 
calling for the transformation of the academy, but not, as in Russia, to make 
way for professional sociology, but to make way for more critical perspec- 
tives. Baviskar and Zdravomyslova are right, we have battles to fight on 
our own terrain as well as in the public sphere beyond. And, as they both 
say in their different ways, the task is to enjoin those twin battles. 

However despondent and against whatever odds, sociologists — and 
that includes Amita Baviskar as well as all the other contributors — do 
manage to sustain a public as well as a professional presence. Despite and 
sometimes because of political and academic obstacles, many sociologists 
develop a deeply public habitus that leads to all manner of sacrifices for 
a public sociology. Often these sorties are invisible, or dissociated from 
academic life, pace Martinelli, but naming them as ‘public sociologies’ 
legitimates them, brings them to light, allows the exchange and accumu- 
lation of experiences, and thereby contributes to a movement within and 
across national boundaries. 

In this connection, the biographies of two of Brazil’s most distinguished 
sociologists, Florestan Fernandes and Francisco de Oliveira, is both inspiring 
and illuminating. Ruy Braga, Sylvia Gemignani Garcia and Leonardo Mello 
e Silva trace the succession of orientations as different combinations of policy, 
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public, professional and critical sociology. Florestan Fernandes sets out with 
a belief in sociology's public mission to bring about a rational order that 
eliminates discrimination, exploitation and all the other woes of contempo- 
rary society. Theory, research and social transformation are inextricably 
interwoven. He goes on a public campaign for the defense of free and uni- 
versal public schooling. Fernandes turns in a more critical direction as he 
realizes the limits of Brazil's structural dependence on the North, and when, 
in 1969, the military dictatorship expels him from the university. Adopting 
a Marxist lens, he sees how capitalism, and the technical rationality it 
promotes, block the radical potential of sociology. 

Francisco de Oliveira follows a similar trajectory, only he begins his 
career in the Planning Ministry under the military dictatorship, before 
developing a fusion of his professional-critical perspective with support 
for the opposition party at the time (the Brazilian Democratic Movement 
— MDB). With the end of the dictatorship, Oliveira collaborates with the 
workers’ movement and the Workers’ Party (PT), but when Lula assumes 
power, he moves further left to become an assertive public but independ- 
ent Marxist. As in South Africa so in Brazil, the waning of dictatorship 
unleashed a wealth of civic organizations, trade unions and parties that 
were then absorbed by the new democratic state and dissipated by mar- 
ket pressures. In the resulting growth of policy research, however, the 
voices of public and critical sociology never disappeared. 


Three Challenges to a Global Soclology from 
Below 


So what are the possibilities of a global sociology? As I have argued, a 
global sociology constructed from above as a universal sociology, paying 
no attention to the specific context of different countries, will be ignored 
or it will justify particularistic reactions and isolationist projects. A global 
sociology has to be constructed from below, but it has to be asked whether 
this is possible. This, in turn, raises three questions. First, is there a com- 
mon project that might broadly unite sociologists? Second, is there a com- 
munity of discourse that would allow us to communicate our different 
practices? Third, if we do have a common language, how can we handle 
the inequalities within and across nations, regions and the globe? Let me 
end by addresaing these three questions. 

Rereading the foregoing articles, I think there is a convergence on the chal- 
lenges posed by third-wave marketization, otherwise known as neoliberalism. 
Tagree with Baviskar that my formulation is quite inadequate and her attempt 
to demonstrate the interweaving of struggles around land, labor and money, 
as well as the intermingling of local, national and global scales of protest 
underlines the importance of context. Still, it is the case that the environment, 
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whether land, water or air, at the heart of a new form of primitive accumula- 
tion, plays an ever more central role in struggles. The forces are global, but 
the struggles are local and the question is whether the latter can be connected. 
Nor should we think that the new round of primitive accumulation is con- 
fined to the ‘South’ —to China, Brazil, India, South Africa. The same processes 
can be found in the US, as we saw so vividly in the abandonment of African 
Americans in New Orleans after Hurricane Katrina. The effects of market 
tyranny and state despotism have local manifestations everywhere, present- 
ing sociology with specific but connected challenges. 

To turn to the second question: do we have a common language with 
which to talk about our different ways of practicing sociology? Notwith- 
standing translation problems, as we saw in Russia, these articles do sug- 
gest that sociologists recognize different types of engagement: professional, 
critical, policy and public. The purpose, however, is not to label in order to 
denounce, but to label in order to validate and legitimate these different 
ways of doing sociology. In recognizing the different configurations of the 
four types of sociology, we will see how much we have to learn from one 
another: where the US has experience in professional sociology, the 
Scandinavian countries illuminate the challenges of policy sociology, the 
semi-periphery (especially India, South Africa and Brazil) instruct us in 
public sociology and the French, if we believe Michel Wieviorka, are well 
endowed with critique. We will need all these knowledges, bound 
together in (di)visions of sociological labor, to meet the challenges of 
third-wave marketization. 

Finally, how can we cope with the massive global inequalities among 
national sociologies? We should not forget that China, Russia, India, Brazil 
and South Africa stand like colossuses over their regions, and that many 
countries barely have a sociology. Their existence would depend upon being 
linked into regional associations. Here the Association of Latin American 
Sociologists (ALAS) and its various offshoots stand as a remarkable exam- 
ple of cooperation and collaboration. Then there is the broader domination 
of the North with its material and symbolic resources and superior working 
conditions that attract sociologists from all over the world. Northern ‘stan- 
dards’ become the benchmark for evaluating Southern sociologists, drawing 
them away from local issues. Corporatization and privatization afflict the 
university everywhere. Through these means, Northern sociology exercises 
hegemony. Contesting domination at all levels depends on the valorization 
of local, national and regional sociologies, allowing voices from the periph- 
ery to enter into debates with the center. A common endeavor requires 
forging a subaltern universality from the connections among particular soci- 
ologies, a universality held together, despite division and inequality, by the 
common challenges we face in defending society, the very grounds of soci- 
ology but also of humanity. 
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If any of the scenarios of probable serious effects or possible escalat- 
ing feedbacks or runaway climate change materialize beyond a point of 
no return, then global society as a whole, its structure, culture and tra- 
jectory, will surely be completely changed, as will the nature and rela- 
tions of states to society and to each other. Similarly, fundamental 
changes would result from any of a number of alternative responses to 
such a crisis. 

Evidence of a dramatic speeding up of the rate of change in natural 
processes has revolutionary implications for society and for sociology. The 
time lines of nature are now converging with those of society in a mutual 
lockstep, and the interacting evolution of both cannot be understood 
without the cooperative multidisciplinarity of social and natural scientists 
working together. 


Sclentists and Global Warming 


Twenty years ago, a conference on “The Assessment of the Role of Carbon 
Dioxide and of Other Greenhouse Gases on Climate Variations and 
Associated Impacts’ was held in Austria. It was attended by 89 scientists 
from 23 countries, participating as individuals, not representing govern- 
ments or organizations. ‘Let off the leash, the researchers signed up to a 
forecast of “substantial warming” that was unambiguously “attributable 
to human activities”” (Pearce, 2005b: 52-3). 

Climate scientists had been increasingly concerned since the 1970s, but 
this meeting generated a wider realization that significant change could 
come in our lifetime. In 1996, a survey of 100 international climate scien- 
tists found the majority believed that, although anthropogenic gases had 
not yet produced climate change, they could be expected to do so in future 
(Rosa and Dietz, 1998: 450). A ball had been set rolling that culminated in 
the Kyoto protocol. 

Over the 20 years that followed the Austrian conference, numerous rep- 
utable, peer-reviewed studies have contributed to establishing an almost 
complete scientific consensus about the reality, causation and seriousness 
of the threat, although with a range of possible scenarios. This culminated 
in July 2005, in a letter from the heads of 11 influential national science 
academies (of Brazil, Canada, China, France, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, the UK and the US), who wrote to the G8 leaders warning that 
global climate change was ʻa clear and increasing threat’ and that they 
must act immediately. They outlined strong and long-term evidence ‘from 
direct measurements of rising surface air temperatures and sub-surface 
ocean temperatures and from phenomena such as increases in average 
global sea levels, retreating glaciers and changes to many physical and 
biological systems’ (New Scientist, 2005b). 
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It is true that the popular media often give equal time to others who have 
questioned the methodology of each study, stressing uncertainty and com- 
plexity. However, the same few ‘climate sceptics’ (often business economists’) 
appear repeatedly, and may be dubiously funded* Alternative explanations 
may be given for each of the findings and none will be immune to later cor- 
rection. However, their diversity and cumulating mutual reinforcement, and 
the progressive resolution of anomalies, have left few climatologists with any 
serious doubts. The most powerful argument of the sceptics was that meas- 
urements from satellites and balloons in the lower troposphere indicated 
20 August 2005, New Scientist reported the publication in Science of the find- 
ings of three independent studies, described as ‘nails in the coffin’ of the scep- 
tics’ case. These showed that the data that lay behind the anomaly were 
faulty. The debate will linger. But there is [sic] no longer any data contradict- 
ing the predictions of global warming’, said one of these researchers (Merali, 
2005: 10). 

' The fact that scientists, rather than public or political discourse, first 
discovered and raised this as a political problem is unprecedented and 
‘makes many of these concerns unique political issues and changes the 
role of scientific knowledge in policy and public discourse. . . . Science 
becomes the author of issues that dominate the political agenda and 
become the sources of political conflict’ (Stehr, 2001: 85). 

The scientific as well as the experiential evidence has come a long way 
since Stephen Yearley (1992: 521) wrote that the empirical fallibility, diffi- 
culties and ambiguities of scientific knowledge on global warming ‘means 
social problem claims founded on science offer hostages to fortune’. In 
1992, the insurance bill for Hurricane Andrew broke all previous records 
and Cyclone Iniki was the strongest in more than a 100 years of Hawaiian 
records (Leggett, 2000: 103); 1995 was, at the time, an all-time record for 
reinsurance payouts for catastrophic losses (Leggett, 2000: 233). Just before 
the end of the century, American researchers released ice-thickness data, 
gathered by nuclear submarines, that the Pentagon had been sitting on for 
10 years, which showed that over the previous 40 years the ice depth in all 
regions of the Arctic Ocean had declined by some 40 percent (Leggett, 
2005: 322). The second report of the UN's Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), in 1996, had predicted a maximum temperature 
rise of 3.5°C. The third, in 2001, predicted a maximum rise of 5.8°C (New 
Scientist, 2005c). The fourth report is due in 2007. 

In May 2001, 16 of the world's national academies of science issued a 
statement on global warming, confirming that the IPCC should be seen as 
the world's most reliable source of scientific information on the subject, 
endorsing its conclusions and stating that any doubts about them were 
“not justified” (Leggett, 2005: 178). Thereafter, the evidence continued to 
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grow annually, eventually producing the aforementioned strong scientific 
consensus, but failing to dent the indifference of most sociologists. 

While sociologists may not be trained to evaluate the scientific evi- 
dence, they should know to be wary of the powerful corporate interests 


motivated to deny global warming, and respectful of the choice of ‘speak- 
ing truth to power” that many scientists have now adopted. 


The Events of 2005 


The year 2005 began with the Tsunami disaster, which had no social 
causation but demonstrated human vulnerability in the face of nature. 
In its “News Review” at the end of the year, New Scientist (2005f, 2005g) 
headlined “Global Warming Reaches a Tipping Point’ and “Hurricane 
Season Smashes Records’, noting that the 26 tropical storms and the 
three category 5 hurricanes were both a first for any season on record. 
Social responses to these disasters were mixed. The Tsunami had 
evoked significant global solidarity and the establishment of early 
warning systems. The response to Katrina was itself a disaster. The 
Kyoto protocol finally came into force (still unratified by the US) but 
greenhouse gas emissions continued to rise worldwide. 

In April, a team led by NASA's James Hansen reported in the online 
journal Science Express on a 10-year oceanic study showing that the earth 
was holding on to more solar energy than it was emitting back into space. 
The institute's director said “This energy imbalance is the “smoking gun” 
that we have been looking for’ (ABC TV News, 29 April 2005). 

Throughout the year, scientific reports multiplied. Even those scientists 
who had been warning of climate change for decades were appalled at the 
trend being revealed, suggesting previous calculations of the scale and 
imminence of danger needed another upward revision. While in 1995 few 
scientists believed the effects of global warming were already manifest, by 
2005 few doubted it Furthermore, an escalating runaway greenhouse 
effect, which had been considered highly improbable by most, was now 
being taken more seriously. 

On 19 August 2005, the Guardian Weekly front-page headline read 
‘Warming Hits “Tipping Point”: Climate Change Alarm as Siberian 
Permafrost Melts for First Time since Ice Age’. Such a thaw, they wrote, 
could dramatically increase the rate of global warming by releasing bil- 
lions of tons of previously trapped methane. In 1991, Jeremy Leggett had 
spoken of such melting tundra as part of a “worst case’ nightmare scenario 
(Leggett, 2000: 43). 

Four years earlier, the IPCC had predicted that Antarctica would not con- 
tribute significantly to sea level rise. The massive west Antarctic ice sheet was 
assumed to be stable. In June, a British Antarctic survey reported measurements 
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of the shrinking of glaciers on this ice sheet* In October, glaciologists 
reported that the edges of the Antarctic ice sheets were crumbling at an 
unprecedented rate and, in one area, glaciers were now discharging ice three 
times faster than a decade ago. If they disappeared completely, they could, on 
their own, raise sea levels worldwide by more than a metre* 

An eight-year European study, drilling Antarctic ice cores to measure their 
composition, reported that carbon dioxide (CO,) levels in the atmosphere 
were now at least 30 percent higher than any time in the last 65,000 years. 
The speed of the rise was unprecedented, from 280 parts per million (ppm) 
before the industrial revolution to 380 today (SBS TV World News, 25/26 
November 2005). On 20 January 2006, SBS TV World News also reported that 
a British Antarctic survey, analysing CO, in crevasse ice in the peninsula, 
had found recent levels higher than any in the previous 800,000 years. 

Five yearly aerial photographs showed the ice cover on the Arctic 
Ocean also at a record low, with a loss of 50 km? annually and a doubling 
in the speed of glacier retreat, to 12 km a year (Pearce, 2005a: 12). 
Temperate mussels were found in Arctic waters and Inuit and polar bears 
were shown cut off from their hunting grounds, as the ice bridges melted. 

In September, NASA doubled its estimates of melted fresh water flowing 
into the North Atlantic. The Gulf Stream, which warms the shores of Britain 
and Northern Europe, flows up from the Gulf of Mexico, carrying warm 
water into the North Atlantic. Descending cold water there fuels the ‘con- 
veyor’, which carries a now colder stream back to the Gulf. In 2005, the 
water flow in the Gulf Stream was lower by 30 percent and the temperature 
in the Gulf of Mexico was the hottest on record. The ice melt had reduced 
the salinity of the stream in the North Atlantic, slowing the sinking of the 
water and thus the drive of the ‘conveyor’ (Pearce, 2005c). This might 
explain rising temperatures in the Gulf and increased hurricane ferocity. 

An Oxford University study indicated the Kalahari desert could double 
in size by the end of the century (SBS TV World News, 29 November 2005). 
Most Himalayan glaciers (95 percent in one estimate) were also reported 
to be shrinking, producing hundreds of new lakes in Bhutan and threat- 
ening future floods (SBS TV World News, 8 December 2005). Aerial photo- 
graphs showed drought in the Amazon rainforest (Laurance, 2005). The 
first climate refugees were evacuated from the low-lying Pacific Carteret 
atolls (SBS TV World News, 7 December 2005). 

The trend continued in 2006. On 18 February, for example, SBS TV 
World News reported that NASA scientists have found the Greenland melt 
to be accelerating and discharging ice into the sea at twice the rate meas- 
ured in the mid-1990s. Estimates that it would take 1000 years for the 
whole ice sheet to disappear now needed to be revised down. 

Other findings and arguments suggest underlying warming may even be 
masked and underestimated. The cyclical frequency of volcanic eruptions 
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has had an upward swing since 1960. Their greater aerosol emissions in the 
atmosphere would temporarily reflect some heat away from earth until the 
cycle tums downwards again (ABC Radio AM, 1 November 2005). 
Pollution emissions have a similar masking effect, which would decline if 
they were reduced. 

Global catastrophe may be relatively unlikely, but few scientists would 
now consider it inconceivable, especially if major Third World countries 
such as China, India or Indonesia achieve western emissions levels, or if 
the Amazon rainforest is destroyed or positive feedbacks cascade unpre- 
dictably. While most models now project a maximum warming of 
between 5 and 6°C by the end of the century, some new scenarios 
much worse if feedback loops are triggered (Leggett, 2005: 118-21). 

The scientific consensus called for urgent action. By the end of 2005, the 
predictions at the more alarmist end of the spectrum had gained credibil- 
ity. The Montreal meeting of 189 countries in December 2005 and the AP6 
meeting in Sydney in January 2006° were warned that with a rise of over 
2°C (over pre-industrial levels) ‘inevitable’ if CO, concentrations passed 
400 ppm, ‘the risks of abrupt, accelerated or runaway climate change 
increase’ (Leggett, 2005: 116, 283). At current escalating rates of emissions, 
the concentration would reach 700 ppm by the end of the century. In fact, 
emissions needed to be cut by half by mid-century. The world had less 
than 10 more years, on its current global emissions trajectory, before a 
point of no return would be passed, and the possibility of stabilizing con- 
centrations would be lost” Some, such as James Lovelock and Tim 
Flannery (Tadros, 2006), have warned of a potential collapse of global 
food production and of possible sea rises of 7 m, inundating most coastal 
cities, whereby billions could die. 


Soclology and Global Warming 


The Strange Silence of Mainstream Sociology 

The dangers that scientists have been warning about pose major threats to 
society or call for a rapid, total reorientation of its most important activi- 
ties, structures and values. Yet mainstream sociology and its major jour- 
nals continue to be oblivious of this elephant in the room. 

During the 1990s, the question of global warming was sometimes raised in 
the context of an interest in new social movements, media discourses and 
measurements of public attitudes to various kinds of risk (Dunlap, 1998; 
Mazur, 1998). In 1998, in international Sociology, Rosa and Dietz published an 
excellent discussion of climate change and society and of the sociological 
issues involved, and in 2001, a special edition of Current Sociology was devoted 
to environmental issues with some, generally tangential, references to global 
warming. Only Stehr’s article in this issue devotes serious theoretical attention 
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to global warming, arguing that economy and ecology do contradict in this 
case, but that a contingent change of direction to dematerialization of the econ- 
omy might, coincidentally, resolve the danger (Stehr, 2001). In the same issue, 
Wilkinson (2001) continued earlier discussions on risk perception and panic as 
did Ungar (2001) in the British Journal of Sociology. Thereafter, an almost total 
silence descended, reflecting, it seemed, a mood of ‘been there, done that!’. 

Sutton (2004: 1) notes that many standard sociological texts still had no 
chapter on the environment (e.g. Haralambos and Holborn, 2004), while 
Giddens’ 2000 edition of Sociology devoted to the subject only four out of 
625 pages. In the 2001 edition, a rather longer chapter did appear. 

I conducted a web search for the words ‘climate change’, ‘global warm- 
ing’ or ‘greenhouse gas’ in articles in eight major Anglophone, main- 
stream sociology journals (Acta Sociologica, American Journal of Sociology, 
American Sociological Review, British Journal of Sociology, Current Sociology, 
International Sociology, Journal of Sociology and Sociology) as well as the 
influential Marxist journal New Left Review, from January 2000 to mid- 
2005. There was not a single finding in titles or abstracts, not one article 
focused on the subject. There were 29 examples in a whole text search of 
articles, of which only seven appeared after January 2003, and in most of 
these the terms featured, without comment, in a list of assorted, generally 
unrelated environmental issues. 

Stephen Crooke’s presidential address to the Australian Sociological 
Association (TASA) in 2000 had contained a call to re-engage with the 
substantive knowledge of the natural sciences: The relations between 
natural, technical and social processes lies at the heart of fundamental 
issues from climate change to genetic engineering . . . we must place the 
same issues at the top of our agendas’ (Crooke, 2003: 11). There is little 
evidence this call was heeded, and Pakulski and Trantor’s (2004) eulogy 
on Crooke’s death included no reference to such multidisciplinarity nor to 
his belief that sociologists should become familiar with debates in the 
sciences and ‘more comfortable with the culture of the natural sciences 
generally’ (Crooke, 2003: 11). 

In the core Marxist journal New Left Review, the concerns of eco-Marxists 
have been similarly ignored (with no mention of global warming in the 
text of any article this century). Giovanni Arrighi, in two major articles in 
2005, traced the history of capitalism through a longue durée of four sys- 
temic cycles of overaccumulation, with shifting hegemony between rising 
and declining political powers and capitalist sectors (Arrighi, 2005a, 
2005b). Now that globalization had incorporated the whole world into 
capitalist production chains and global markets, there were no longer any 
new spaces to absorb the surplus. Throughout, he never once mentions 
any environmental problems, nor the possibility (canvassed by same eco- 
Marxists) that tackling global warming, through massive investment in 
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which ... seems to possess no sense of privileged direction, expanding 
instead sideways, upwards and backwards with the same frequency’ 
(Baumann, 1988: 791). However, he warned against a ‘postmodern sociol- 
ogy’ that would itself take on these attributes, advocating instead a ‘sociol- 
ogy of postmodernity”. This could study postmodernity as ‘a fully fledged 
comprehensive and viable type of social system’, a historical stage in which 
consumer freedom had been substituted for work ‘as the hub around which 
the life world rotates. . . . Having won the struggle for control over produc- 
tion . . . capitalism can now afford the free reign of the pleasure principle’ 
(Baumann, 1988: 808). It should not, we can add, pre-empt an awareness 
that a later stage might replace this rhizome-like postmodern social system 
by a countdown to a natural catastrophe. 

Where do such changes lead us? Is there life after information/ 
consumer/post whatever society? Too often, one suspects, Baumann’s 
warning has not been heeded, and sociology has taken on some of the 
colouration of its subject matter. Without admitting it, many sociologists 
have acted as if Lyotard’s postmodern evaporation of the historical ‘grand 
narratives’ or Fukuyama’s ‘end of history’ were in fact upon us, as suit- 
able guides to our own practice. 

Sociologists have thus described at length how contemporary society has 
turned its eyes away from the future, its people focusing on immediate con- 
sumption and ephemeral fashions, its politicians on the next election and its 
industrial leaders on the next annual report. To take global warming seri- 
ously involves asking the kinds of questions about future directions that 
most sociologists believe they have now put behind them. Preoccupied 
with analysing these ‘social facts’, sociologists are unwilling to be disturbed 
by the voices of natural scientists, reporting from inaccessible upper atmos- 
pheres, ancient ice cores or deep oceans, where no social facts exist. Unable 
themselves to judge the validity of the evidence, and increasingly uncom- 
fortable with predictions and teleologies, they prefer to avoid the subject. 

For the classics (Marx, Weber, Durkheim), as for most sociologists since, 
nature, for practical purposes, was an unproblematic, stable background 
constant, increasingly understood and controlled by science and technol- 
ogy. The role of sociology was to study social processes, trends and con- 
tradictions independently from the natural sciences. Such an insulation of 
society from nature has, indeed, become a major subject of debate 
between realists and social constructivists within environmental sociol- 
ogy, since Catton and Dunlap first counterposed their New Ecological 
Paradigm’ to what they called the ‘Human Exemptionalist Paradigm’ in 
the late 1970s (Dunlap, 2002; Yearley, 2002). 

Since then, environmental sociologists have worked out an accommoda- 
tion, enabling them to take seriously the findings of natural scientists. See, for 
example, Mol and Spaagaren’s (2000: 27) claim that ‘What is conceived of as 
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“social” ...cannot be explained without reference to the natural.” 
Mainstream sociologists, on the other hand, have remained much closer to 
the social constructivist paradigm of nature. At best a middle road could be 
claimed for the idea that science and society are ‘partially independent lev- 
els”, but this led to the same conclusion as constructivism: that knowledge 
of science is rarely relevant for sociologists (Lidskog, 2001). 

Such a ‘partial independence” of the levels is, however, dramatically 
called into question by the time convergence that has become manifest in 
the last decades. Social processes that impact on nature in unintended 
ways, such as emissions caused by economic growth and the destruction 
of carbon sink forests, have been speeding up exponentially since the 
industrial revolution. The result has been an unexpected and unprece- 
dented speeding up also of changes in natural processes. Natural change 
is usually very slow. It used to be believed, for example, that it would take 
10,000 years to melt an ice sheet, but we can no longer assume that, for 
practical purposes, changes in natural processes are not relevant to social 
analysis. Global climate changes are now likely to impact within our own 
lives or those of our children. The urgency for remedial action is now 
measured in decades, not able to be postponed to some indefinite future. 
But even decades have now receded out of sight. 

The fact that macro theorists of late 20th century society, from Daniel Bell 
to Ulrich Beck, continue to see nature as either irrelevant or as socially con- 
trolled or even constructed, contributes to sociology's marginal contribu- 
tion to the discussions about global warming. In this case, where the 
concepts and the evidence have been entirely the product of natural scien- 
tists, and beyond the expertise of social scientists to evaluate, the latter have 
found themselves on uncomfortable ground and have tended to shy away. 

Daniel Bell, in his influential Post Industrial Society, proposed a three- 
part schema, comprising pre-industrial (or traditional), industrial and 
post-industrial stages. The third would be based on information technol- 
ogy, rather than on the use of energy and raw materials, and on the dis- 
placement of the secondary, manufacturing sector by what we now call 
‘services’. In his schema, the “game against nature’ was relegated to the 
“pre-industrial stage” (with no hint that it might return), and the “game 
against fabricated nature” of the industrial stage was now also about to 
be displaced by the post-industrial ‘game between persons’ (Bell, 1974: 
117). Others later added theories of ‘information society’ and of ‘demate- 
rialized production’ (Stehr, 2001: 77) to the concept of a post-industrial 
society — often ignoring the fact that energy-intensive material produc- 
tion has been globalized rather than displaced, and continues to grow 
absolutely despite large increases in efficiency. 

Giddens has been dismissive of the relevance of direct studies of natural 
‘facts’, remarking that ‘Although ecology seems to be wholly about “nature”, 
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nature in the end has very little to do with it’ (Giddens, 1994: 189). Perhaps 
for this reason, he has written little about global warming it is not mentioned 
in his book on Reflexive Modernization (Beck et al., 1994) or in his introduction 
to the more recent A Progressive Manifesto (Giddens, 2003). In Beyond Left and 
Right (Giddens, 1994), he did include global warming in his list of the ‘high 
consequence, manufactured risks’ of reflexive modernity, but devoted to it 
only a few lines (Giddens, 1994: 3-4, 203). He understood such ‘manufac- 
tured risks’ as essentially a product of human intervention (Giddens, 1994: 
3-4, 203, 206-7) rather than (as this article argues) resulting from an, only 
partly understood, interaction of social and natural systems each with their 
own dynamic, and therefore requiring both social and natural expertise. He 
argued global warming was ‘not undisputed’, and rather than referring to the 
collective conclusions of most climatologists since 1988, or the IPCC report of 
1990 (expressing the views of 700 specialist scientists) or that of the Rio Earth 
Summit of 1992, he preferred to cite Deepak Lal, the neoliberal economist, 
from his 1990 Wincott Memorial Lecture for the Institute of Economic Affairs. 
‘According to Lal,’ wrote Giddens, ‘the evidence about global warming is 
ambiguous and scientists disagree about its interpretation. Depending an 
which scientist is consulted, “we could frizzle or we could freeze or there may 
be no change”’ (Giddens, 1994: 203);" easier then to ignore them all. 

Ulrich Beck’s concept of ‘Risk Society’ is the only grand social theory 
with a major explicit focus on the interface of society and nature, but on 
closer examination it too proves inappropriate to the question of climate 
change. In fact, Beck does not discuss the application of his concept to the 
greenhouse effect, but concentrates instead on such issues as toxicity, 
nuclear hazards or genetic engineering, and this is not surprising given 
how inappropriate his analysis is for the former purpose.” 

Beck claims that ‘risks’ are products of today’s new stage of ‘high industri- 
alism” and its advanced “science/technology” (he rarely distinguishes the 
two), which often seem to be his primary enemy. But global warming does not 
fit, being a long-term cumulative effect, finally manifest, of the whole history 
of modern society. The worst impact an climate comes not from advanced 
technology but from the burning of fossil fuels by basic industrial production. 

“The source of danger is no longer ignorance but knowledge”, Beck 
(1992: 183) argues. One could counter that it is our ignorance of the risks 
that allowed them to accumulate. His solution to risk is often to attack the 
‘dominance’ of science /technology and to seek its subjection to common 
experience and democratic control (e.g. Beck, 1992: 223, 1995: 46). 

Beck usually hedges his bets, but in one exceptionally constructionist 
moment, admitted he was mainly interested in cultural perceptions and 
definitions of risk, not in their reality. Indeed, he suggested that they ceased 
to count as ‘risks’ once they had became manifest (Beck, 2000: 213). 
Whatever his intention, this would conveniently absolve sociologists from 
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having an opinion on the validity and implications of scientists” factual 
findings. Unfortunately, this would leave sociology as an agnostic on the 
sidelines, continually withdrawing its concern about crucial issues dividing 
society, just as they become salient. But global warming has been revealed 
by scientific studies of ice cores, ocean depths and stratospheres, beyond 
the range of daily experience. In fact, we do desperately need more and 
better knowledge of this kind, and to protect the professional autonomy of 
natural scientists, under threat from capitalist interests and religious fun- 
damentalists, well equipped to lobby democratic institutions.” 

The anti-science arguments of such neoliberals as Deepak Lal (moti- 
vated by a dogmatic opposition to any kind of government intervention) 
have not only been taken up by the paid sceptics of the fossil fuel lobby, 
but have also thus evoked an echo in the prejudices of sociologists, who 
should be more careful of the company they keep. In contrast, it seems to 
me that a respectful division of labour is essential now that natural and 
social change are operating in tandem, on the same time scales. Since we 
are not ourselves competent to evaluate the debate between climatolo- 
gists and sceptics, we have no option but to accept the professional 
authority and integrity of the accredited experts, on questions of natural 
processes, as a basis for our own analyses of social causes, consequences 
and choices. The alternative is irrelevance or worse — an effective com- 
plicity with the vested interests of fossil fuel corporations. 

I recently read Jared Diamond’s (2005) fascinating book Collapse: How Some 
Societies Choose to Fail or Survive, surely an ideal starting point for a sociolog- 
ical debate and research programme about how an approaching ecological 
crisis could impact on society, and about the possibilities, likely agents and 
implications of alternative responses. With a broad brush, he compares and 
draws lessons from the failure of some past societies (including Greenland, 
Easter Island and Haiti) to reverse their catastrophic relationship with nature, 
while others (including Tokugawa, Japan and Dominica) were able to pull 
back from the brink by a range of measures. How sad for our discipline that 
it was written by an ornithologist rather than a sociologist! 


Environmental Soclology and Global Warming 


This article has aimed to explore the reasons for the exclusion of the 
subject from the mainstream and has had neither the purpose nor the 
space to survey and evaluate the recent contributions of environmental 
sociologists. Even here, a focus on the macro implications of climate 
change has taken time to appear. The papers presented at the 1998 con- 
ference on ‘Sociological Theory and Natural Ecology” (Dunlap et al, 
2002), for example, under the auspices of ISA RC4, are interesting and 
relevant, but climate change itself is rarely the centre of their attention. 
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Undoubtedly, much good work has been done in the last few years, 
although rarely published or even referred to in articles in the major jour- 
nals. For example, McCright and Dunlap (2002), Rosewarne (2003) and 
Soron (2004) have analysed the impact on Kyoto negotiations of the strate- 
gies, interests and discourses of sceptics, opponents and supporters; 
Fisher (2004) has explored the modalities of national governance and the 
global climate change regime; Gow and Leahy (2005) and Norgaard 
(2006) have updated and developed work on public reactions to the risks 
of climate change; Martinez-Alier (2002) and Bachram (2004) have written 
critiques of carbon trading and carbon sink arrangements; York et al 
(2003) have sought to assess the anthropogenic sources of climate change 
in different countries; Redclift and Sage (1998) have focused on the likely 
impact of climate change and responses to it on global inequality, as does 
Timmons Roberts in his A Climate of Injustice (Roberts, 2006). 

Within the subdiscipline of environmental sociology, two schools in 
particular have emerged, seeking to “find out how and why human pop- 
ulations . . . come to cause these environmental effects and how these 
effects are fed back into the human and societal condition”, and to ask 
how a modern/capitalist society might respond. Both periodically 
include questions of climate change in their analyses. 

The Ecological Modernization school,” originating in the Netherlands 
and Germany, was influenced by Huber’s argument in the 1980s that a 
green capitalism was both possible and desirable (Mol and Spaargaren, 
2000: 22). It has sought to document, with an open mind, how far and how 
‘production processes are increasingly constructed using ecological crite- 
ria” (Mol and Sonnenfeld, 2000: 4), seeing ‘capitalism neither as an essen- 
tial precondition nor as the key obstruction to stringent or radical 
environmental reform’ (Mol and Spaargaren, 2000: 23). 

The second school is that of Eco-Marxism, which has sought to revise 
Marx’s theory to overcome his ‘productivism’.” In its place they include 
what James O’Connor had called ‘the second contradiction of capitalism’, 
between the (ever expanding) forces and the (necessarily finite, natural) 
conditions of production, with the tendency of the former to destroy the 
latter (Buttel et al., 2002: 7-8). 

In contrast with radical ecologists, both schools see themselves as 
humanists, concerned primarily for the welfare of society and accepting the 
need for scientific knowledge and the reality and constraints imposed by 
external nature.'* In general, the two schools disagree about the chances of 
modern/ capitalist society avoiding catastrophe, but on this there are over- 
laps and internal divisions. 

While the modernizers are generally optimistic (Yearley, 2002), they do see 
successes as contingent and reversible. Most eco-Marxists believe that sustain- 
able capitalism is not possible, since it is bound to the ‘treadmill of production’ 
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and “must grow or die”; but some suggest that by commodifying nature and 
tuming it into a store of capital to be managed, ‘Environmental crisis has 
given liberal capitalist society a new lease on life’ (O'Connor, 1994: 125) with 
be a possible response to the threat of climate change (Boucher et al., 2003; 
Rosewarne, 2003).” 

Although the two schools have debated with each other and have had 
ambitions to ‘contribute to general sociological theory’, their wider impact in 
the discipline has been limited (Huber, 2001: 10). Rosa and Dietz’s (1998) and 
Stehr’s (2001) overviews of sociological debates on environmental issues in 
International Sociology and Current Sociology do not cite any of them, nor do 
Arrighi's (2005a, 2005b) major theoretical articles on the current crisis of cap- 
italist accumulation. Environmental social science has developed into a full 
fledged subdiscipline of sociology but clearly its impact is still marginalized. 


Conclusion: Questions for Soclology 


The year 2005 was also a social ‘tipping point’, with global warming perhaps 
irreversibly on the public agenda. Although emissions continue to rise, with 
Kyoto’s limited targets unmet, the old debates on the existence or serious- 
ness of anthropogenic causes of global warming appear to be effectively 
over. The voices of scientists are regularly penetrating the media, saying we 
would need to start now on a path that would cut emissions by 50 percent 
or more by mid-century, if we are to avoid possible escalating feedback 
effects (Hogan, 2005; Leggett, 2005: 161, 283). Al Gore’s film on global warm- 
ing is breaking box office records for a documentary. George Bush and John 
Howard have ceased their denial, and become partisans of carbon seques- 
tration and nuclear power. Business, politicians and environmentalists are 
now internally split in novel ways between advocates of reduced consump- 
tion, of efficiency and of a range of alternative energy sources, including gas, 
solar, wind, nuclear, hydro, biomass, geothermal, carbon sequestration, etc. 
The advocates of each accuse the others of grandstanding without serious 
intent, or of ignoring costs, needed time scales and technical feasibility or the 
negative impacts and dangers for society or the environment 

Most sociologists have not yet taken stock of these changes. We have 
already wasted too much time, and may awaken too late to have any 
impact. It is now essential that the discipline as a whole reorients itself, to 
overcome the two inhibitions described earlier — the old one against lis- 
tening seriously to what scientists say about nature and the more recent 
one against thinking about the future. 

Twenty years ago, Piore and Sabel (1984) proposed that society period- 
ically came to a crossroads indicating alternative technological futures, 
but a direction once chosen would become increasingly hard to reverse. 
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15. See, for example, the various contributions in O'Connor (1994) and more 
recently the journals Capitalism, Nature, Socialism and Journal of Critical Realism. 

16. Duarte (2001) attacks them both from an ecocentric position. 

17. They cite Blair Sandler’s argument that what needs to grow is not material 
output but exchange value, which could equally come from non-material 
sources or from developing alternative energy. 
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abstract: Climate change poses the most significant challenge facing the world 
today and should be more than sufficient to mobilize the world and its many com- 
munities to respond meaningfully and quickly. However, response must be made 
to conditions not yet fully realized, presenting the challenge of preparing instead 
of simply reacting. lt is likely that only after global societies are restructured by 
human altered natural processes will we see the rise of a new focal point for our 
discipline. Most people, especially in the rich and powerful Northern countries, 
do not really feel like they are living on the edge. Environmental concerns have 
become and continue to be seen as no more than background noise. 
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In 1980, Bill Catton Jr and Riley Dunlap published a landmark article that 
helped define the field of environmental sociology. The article, titled *A 
New Ecological Paradigm for a Post-Exuberant Sociology”, was both bold 
and controversial. It called upon mainstream sociologists to remake the 
discipline by fully engaging the interrelationships between society and 
the natural environment; moving beyond the established belief that only 
social facts cause social phenomena. Catton and Dunlap argued that only 
by engaging the study of our interactions with the natural environment 
would sociologists obtain a more complete understanding of society. 
Nearly 30 years later, Constance Lever-Tracy makes a similar plea here. 
Instead of, as before, focusing on the more generalized and largely unde- 
fined concept of ‘natural environment’, Lever-Tracy zeros in on global cli- 
mate change, specifically rising CO, levels and the greenhouse effect. Like 
before, the reasons are sound. And like before, the call will go unheeded. 

Lever-Tracy has made substantial changes to the manuscript that I 
reviewed originally. One can easily argue those changes have improved 
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an already interesting article. A number of my original critiques have been 
incorporated into this current version, making this response a bit more of 
a love fest than originally. 

The thrust of the author's changes is reflected in the different manuscript 
titles: from ‘Global Warming — Where Have All the Sociologists Gone?’ to 
‘Global Warming and Sociology’. Environmental sociologists have been 
writing on climate change and other environmental-societal issues for some 
time; it has been the mainstream sociologists and their journals that largely 
have not. Here Lever-Tracy thoughtfully probes some reasons why this is 
indeed the case, while at the same time acknowledging the contributions of 
these other sociologists. The author's analysis lets us peer into the heart of the 
beast, exposing both some of mainstream sociology's strengths as well as its 
blind spots. 1 have no disagreement with her assessment here and indeed, 
from my perspective the analysis generates nothing but admiration. 
Consequently, instead of a blistering critique, this response will more likely 
amplify and comment upon some of the author's more important points. 

Lever-Tracy’s central arguments rest on sociology’s biases against both 
‘teleology’ and anything biological. Regarding the first, it assumes climate 
change is largely an exercise in speculation. Little work by sociologists has 
dealt with the future, with the notable exceptions such as Daniel Bell’s 
(1973) classic, The Coming of the Post Industrial Society, and Ulrich Beck’s 
current writings on the risk society (Beck, 1992, 1995, 1999, 2006). While the 
impacts from climate change are relatively minor so far, the process is 
indeed well on its way, so speculation concerns only on what the precise 
outcomes will be, depending on the decisions made by political leaders. 
This is a slight distinction from the Lever-Tracy, but one I think is worth 
making. The second draws on Durkheim and his famous proclamation 
that only social facts cause social phenomena, as already noted. This is an 
ironic evolutionary moment in the rise of the discipline in response to fears 
of early sociologists’ infatuation with biological explanations. In addition 
to the more basic questions concerning its ontology, the environment, like 
many other sociological concerns such as family, health, feminist theory or 
aging, has been framed as a ‘specialized’ area of study and not general 
enough to be included as part of mainstream sociology. And what is ‘main- 
stream sociology’? Similar to Louis Armstrong’s response to a challenge to 
define jazz: ‘If you have to ask what jazz is, you'll never know.’ 

As our author notes, sociology as a discipline was born out of an era of 
unprecedented social change stemming from the rise of capitalism, industri- 
alism and urbanism. Global climate change offers the potential for change 
equal to if not even more dramatic than those forces that gave us moderniza- 
tion. Lever-Tracy provides the reader an excellent primer on climate change 
science and some of the possible social and ecological consequences should 
society, collectively speaking, continue on ifs present course. Like the rise of 
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although they have the potential to be nothing short of transformative. 

To update our author's paper ever so slightly, the fourth meeting of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) has published its 2007 
reports. As suggested by Lever-Tracy, the news is not encouraging. The 
trends are worsening and many at unexpected accelerated rates. Ulrich 
Beck continues to update his work on risk society. As noted by Lever-Tracy, 
however, Beck continues to only make brief references to climate change. In 
particular, he continues to add to his list of events relevant to a risk society, 
such as Hurricane Katrina and the 2005 tsunami that struck off the coast of 
Indonesia. While important in supporting his concept of a risk society in 
late modernity, these new items do not revise his rather constructionist con- 
ceptualization of environment-society relationships. 

However, some changes in our conceptualization of the problem have 
taken place. For example, today's lay views of our environmental prob- 
lems have evolved dramatically from a rather naive, or if you prefer 
romantic, view from the 1970s. Here writers, thinkers and citizens alike 
discussed such revolutionary ideas and courses of action as “small is beau- 
tiful’, ‘voluntary simplicity’, ‘no-growth economies’, ‘returning to the land’ 
and the need for a renewed ‘land ethic’, all while railing on science and 
technology as nothing less than socially constructed evil and one of the 
forces most responsible for our environmental mayhem. (Of course, risk 
society maintains a strong connection to science and technology as sources 
of peril.) Today, most of this has become quite quaint indeed! Perhaps it is 
because the citizens of today, some 30-40 years later after the modern envi- 
ronment movement was launched and after a new generation or two, have 
been suckled on the belief of the transformative power of markets. And 
similarly, but to a varying degree, on the impotence of states, does our 
environmental and social salvation rest on some form of green capitalism? 
Is this even possible? Many scholars, especially those with Marxist lean- 
ings, tend to say no. But those promoting ecological modernization tend to 
say yes. Or will fear from a growing list of risks in a modified Beck-like 
inspired scenario rejuvenate an apathetic ‘no need to sacrifice’ electorate 
that will rise up and demand the state reclaim its environmental mantle 
even at the expense of economic and social comforts? Perhaps, but likely 
only under dire circumstances! Or will science and technology, which now 
can be green, advance sufficiently and in a timely manner to actually, and 
ironically, save us all from carbon overload and other environmental ills? 
All three conceptualizations collectively could be seen as a hybrid ecolog- 
ical modern(erization) risk society. What is perhaps most disturbing is the 
following observation: is this not the scenario more or less of the late Julian 
Simon, conservative economist, and former 1970s environmental move- 
ment’s anti-Christ? Was it not Simon who argued that our social institutions 
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will respond appropriately and intelligently when the market forces signal 
the need for change, naturally — through their own internal logic, supple- 
mented by unleashed human ingenuity (Simon, 1981)? Hence some of us 
old-school environmental sociologists have entered an environmental ver- 
sion of the ‘twilight zone”, where daydreams and nightmares merge — evil 
doers become saviors and the emperor fiddles while modern Rome burns 
— or is about to. Have we all gone mad or are we about to enter a new era 
of politics, science and sustainability? Aren’t points of transition always 
preceded by states of flux? 

However, what was only hinted at by Lever-Tracy in her article concerned 
the effectiveness of determined industrial interest to derail climate change dis- 
cussions and policies, especially in the US, through clever campaigns. Here 
the social construction of climate change as a ‘non-problem’ through the con- 
structionist argument of ‘flawed science’ should be of particular interest to 
sociologists of all stripes. Here see the path-breaking work of Aaron McCright 
and Riley Dunlap (2000, 2004). Equally interesting but following a different 
line of investigation, sociologist Bill Freudenburg (2005) demonstrates that our 
standard conceptualizations of enviranment-society interactions are at best 
worn out — or worse, they were never accurate to begin with. Instead of incre- 
mental environmental harm generated by incremental economic growth, the 
vast majority of environmental dislocation comes from only a few bad actors. 
This finding has been established for every sector he has investigated to date. 
oe ee eee 
states). In short, most of our environmental destruction comes from only (and 
literally) a handful of irresponsible parties. How do these few bad actors get 
away with such disproportionate environmental destruction? Freudenburg 
responds by saying the answer lies in disproportionate access to political 
power. Here environmental questions center on some of the core tenets of the 
discipline: powerful economic interests, the state, race, class and gender 
inequities, social consequences, and social movements, particularly their fail- 
ures and more. Perhaps this line of work will better integrate itself into the 
discipline's core? 

However, what is perhaps most troubling, at least to me, in pushing for- 
ward this analysis of orchestrated political pushback by conservative forces 
is that CO, target reductions are being missed even in global warming- 
friendly Europe. This is in spite of the fact that EU countries have had open 
and productive discussions among industry and government leaders as well 
as citizens on issues about climate change. Here there has been far greater 
public consensus on the topic than found in the US. So, what does this tell 
us? Is it a story on the importance of US leadership, particularly its absence, 
in failing to move global policy forward? Or is it something else even more 
obvious? While one can argue it is better to be an ostrich with its head out of 
the sand than one with it in, this is only the case if seeing leads to real 
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progress. Inertia is inherent in any social system. Current arrangements are 
always favored and protected by those benefiting from those arrangements. 
Hence change is always difficult, especially if it calls for fundamental reori- 
entations of patterns of interactions and power relationships. Or again is all 
of this simply useless hysteria and our social institutions will kick into action 
just when they are really needed, like the cavalry in an old TV western? 

Is the problem then that we are set on a course of destruction based on 
powerful short-term interests? Or is it simply the case that things have not 
gotten bad enough? Oddly, the latter might give some of us hope for the 
future; that things need to get worse before they can get better. However, this 
is the most insidious aspect of the specter of climate change: if conditions get 
bad enough, there is no simple recovery, as Lever-Tracy correctly points out. 
Should positive feedback loops become engaged and push even more green- 
house gases into the atmosphere, this will encourage greater CO, concentra- 
tion at a pace and scale beyond our reach to amend. Consequently, we may 
be in very unfamiliar terrain. Our social and political institutions must act 
before the ‘problem’ actually becomes a problem. Has this ever been accom- 
plished? Do we have any precedents here? Are there examples of economic 
or political systems engaging transformative market or policy mechanisms 
before the problems are clearly experienced? Can markets work on such a 
pre-emptive time scale without policy incentives? 

Given all of this, Lever-Tracy is perceptively correct to note that now 
would be an ideal time for the discipline of sociology to reassess its abil- 
ity to make new and profound contributions to the study of society. 
Should we not expect it to take the lead in exploring the essential ques- 
tions that will be part and parcel of a transformative future? Mainstream 
sociology and sociologists have much to contribute to such a discussion. 
However, like society’s collective lack of significant progress on reducing 
climate-altering gases (as well as poverty, inequality and racism and so 
on), I don’t see the discipline taking major steps in that direction either. 
Why? Some fundamental changes would have to take place first. Our dis- 
cipline is not being seriously internally or externally challenged. The 
struggle over research methods seems to have subsided, at least for the 
moment. Dominant coalitions and their status hierarchy remain intact. I 
see no impending shift in constellations of interests to suggest radical 
change is ahead. Global terrorism, like climate change, also possesses the 
potential to radically change our social worlds (also suggested by Beck’s 
risk society). I do not see mainstream sociology reorganizing itself around 
this theme either. Hence, it is not simply the subject matter of climate 
change or terrorism, or even globalization, which has had more success in 
becoming integral, but rather that the current arrangements and patterns 
of interaction work well enough for those that wield sufficient influence. 
The current order stands. 
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site — outback Australia — we can get the following idea of how much 
capacity we would need to install to equate to a coal-fired plant. Building 
the storage system for a 1000 MW power station to store heat for three days 
of cloudy weather would cost 2.5 times as much as the cost of building a 
coal-fired plant (Trainer, 2007: 47). A solar plant could not produce peak 
capacity most of the year, given winter, night-times and cloudy days. So 
you would have to build more plant capacity to produce the same amount 
of energy in a year as would come from a coal-fired plant. It would cost 7.5 
times as much money to match the capacity of a coal-fired power plant to 
deliver energy over a whole year (Trainer, 2007: 45). Yet, this is an annual 
total. In winter, sun angles are low, and ambient temperatures are cold so 
that solar systems do not produce their best output. In fact, to be able to 
supply the same amount of power in winter as that produced in summer, 
the capacity of the plant would have to be five times that required in sum- 
mer. As a result of all these factors (winter sun angles, nights, cloudy days, 
costs of storage), costs in winter to supply an equivalent amount of power 
could easily be more than 15 times the costs of the coal-fired plant (Trainer, 
2007: 47). Solar thermal systems are only practicable closer than 34° to 
the equator. So, they are not much use in the northern regions where pop- 
ulation is concentrated. To move power from the Sahara to Europe, losses 
would be great, both in transporting the electricity and in the expense 
necessary to construct this infrastructure (Trainer, 2007: 56). 

Biomass is a sad joke to replace oil and gas. To meet current demand in 
the US, we would have to harvest biomass from 1162 million ha — nine 
times all US cropland and eight times all presently forested land in the US 
(Trainer, 2007: 87). Hydrogen is not a practicable alternative — the difficul- 
ties in storing hydrogen add massively to the weight necessary to transport 
it To supply an auto station with hydrogen would take 15 times more 
tankers than required to supply the same amount of energy as petrol 
(Trainer, 2007: 94). Fuel cells to run cars would deliver energy at more than 
10 times the cost of energy delivered by a petrol engine (Trainer, 2007: 99). 

There are all sorts of reasons why these costs cannot come down. For exam- 
ple, the costs of steel for framework, and glass for solar mirrors are in them- 
selves the cost constraint on solar plants. Economies of scale are not going to 
make a big difference. A transition away from fossil fuels of the magnitude 
required would quickly go past energy conservation and into the very expen- 
sive territory of alternative energy provision. Additional to the daily running 
costs of all these alternatives is the sudden and very expensive conversion of 
our existing energy, transport and agricultural systems within decades. 

Current emissions from fossil fuel burning are 6 gigatonnes per year 
(Gt/y). Four hundred parts per million (ppm) is the concentration of CO, 
that we would have to aim at to avoid catastrophic effects such as the 


blocking of the Gulf Stream and the consequent freezing of Europe and 
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the US, or the release of methane from the ocean floor and the permafrost, 
creating a warming feedback loop. This concentration is pretty close to the 
current 380 ppm - up from 280 ppm over at least the last 750,000 years. To 
maintain 400 ppm, we would have to cut emissions to 0.5 Gt/y by 2040 
and then in subsequent years extract carbon from the atmosphere. This is 
a reduction of 92 percent from present emissions. This is extreme enough. 
In per capita terms the situation is even more drastic. If this target of fuel 
emissions were shared equally between 9 billion people (in 2050), it 
would be about 1-2 percent of present rich-world per capita use. So even 
if we kept use of fossil fuels below 2 percent of our current per capita use 
in developing countries, we would have to reduce our own use to the 
same level (Trainer, 2007: 2). As shown earlier, this fossil fuel energy can- 
not be readily replaced by any feasible alternative technology (Trainer, 
1995, 2007). The consequence of this energy-scarce regime would be a 
drastic reduction in material consumption; whether this would be experi- 
enced as impoverishing is debatable. It may be considered that a rosy 
view of the costs of alternatives is often promoted to persuade the politi- 
cal allies of capitalism to get moving and do something. 

Backing up a simple assessment are two further factors. One is that a cap- 
italist economy expands continuously. The capitalist economy is a growth 
economy by virtue of competitive private ownership (McLaughlin, 1993). It 
also works politically because of this feature — constantly promising 
increased consumption to those who are on the receiving end of exploita- 
tive bad deals (Leahy, 2003). As Trainer points out, the effect is that with a 
very normal 3 percent growth rate — the kind necessary to keep employ- 
ment levels constant in the rich countries — there is a doubling of produc- 
tion and consumption in decades. At a continuing world growth rate of 3 
percent per annum, we will have four times the output of products by 2050 
and eight times by 2075. With a 4 percent growth rate that would be 16 
times (Trainer, 2007: 115, 128). This means that if we aim for an 80 percent 
reduction in greenhouse gases from 1990 levels by 2050, we are not just 
replacing 80 percent of our current energy use with renewables, but we also 
have to provide all the extra energy, which we will by then be using if the 
economy is in a healthy growing condition. 

The second factor is the expansion of consumption in developing coun- 
tries. At the very least, India and China will continue to expand at up to 8 
percent per annum. So, we will have to persuade them that it is in their 
interest to switch to material re-tooling while they are catching up with our 
level of affluence (not just our level today but that which we will be reach- 
ing as our growth continues). It is hard to see us doing this coercively with- 
out a global war. To persuade them, we must prove we ourselves are quite 
affluent and comfortable without pumping CO, into the atmosphere. This 
considerably ups the stakes. There would be no problem if the alternatives 
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were cheaper but they are considerably more expensive. The most likely 
way forward would be to demonstrate that we are fine ourselves in going 
ahead with an energy consumption regime of the kind we would like them 
to adopt. We would reduce production and consumption to a level 
that would be sustainable even if India and China reached that level — and 


keeping it at that point. 


solve this? With a new range of products for niche markets in the global 
middle class. Economies of scale by marketing at once to affluent con- 
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are absolutely necessary because there seems ‘to be no other way to get 
members of the capitalist class to engage in actions that fly in the face of 
their economic interests. 

A second difference to the accumulation crisis of the 1970s lies in the 
consumers who must be targeted. Globalization targeted consumers with 
a lot of disposable income for niche products (Castells, 1997; Hoogvelt, 
2001). Yet new forms of energy must be targeted to all those who use 
energy around the globe — including all of the poor of developing nations 
who are just starting to acquire motor bikes and get electric power laid on. 
To open this market to renewables we can either coerce them into compli- 
ance, which seems politically unlikely, produce renewables more cheaply 
than foasil fuels, also unlikely, or subsidize their energy use by taxing the 
rich countries. The latter is the most likely approach to work, but it is 
hardly capitalism. 

When faced with this kind of critique, proponents of the ecological 
modernization school are likely to conclude that the capitalist mode of 
production will continue, even if somewhat drastic measures have to be 
taken to ensure its survival. After all, where is your revolutionary prole- 
tariat? Most people, and not just those in the rich countries, are still hop- 
ing for a future of capitalist affluence and growth. There is little political 
support for even the mild social changes proposed by the Green Parties 
(Gow and Leahy, 2005). 

The fact is that capitalism could come to a sticky end quite easily with- 
out the supposedly essential ingredient of a revolutionary proletariat. 
Capitalism as a growth economy is impossible to reconcile with a finite 
environment. While global warming is certainly the most problematic 
crisis at the moment, we are also faced with the coming oil shortage, the 
exhaustion of mineral deposits, the destruction of soils and the depletion 
of world fisheries, just to get started (McLaughlin, 1993; Trainer, 1995). 
The environmental crisis, or indeed the belt tightening necessary to fix it, 
will put a major strain on the political accommodation that has sustained 
capitalism in the rich countries. It will also exacerbate tensions in devel- 
oping countries where the hope of future affluence will evaporate as the 
rich countries go into crisis. It would be premature to foresee the capital- 
ist mode of production as proof against these political tensions. 

These are the most obvious points. A less obvious one is to wonder what 
would actually happen if the ecological modernization vision, or some- 
thing like it, was to be successful. We can envisage two broad possibilities. 

In one, the capitalist class would agree to a new dispensation and 
direct much productive capacity to saving the planet. To appease the 
working class of the rich countries, they would have to redistribute at 
least some wealth so people’s effective incomes did not fall too far with 
reduced production and consumption — as energy prices went up. With 
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zero or negative growth, unemployment would increase year by year 
after an initial period of restructuring. Of course, with reduced growth 
there would be reduced hours of work and the experience of time afflu- 
ence would fundamentally shift people's orientations to work, under- 
mining authoritative control of production. To prevent developing 
countries from using old fossil fuel energy technologies, governments 
would have to tax the rich countries and supply energy re-tooling. Or 
individual capitalists could donate their wealth for this purpose. Is this 
still capitalism? I think not. The capitalist class would be behaving more 
like a Trobriands Islands chieftainship; extracting surplus value and 
redistributing it. Even the subordinate class of the rich countries would 
be implicated, as their own affluence fell and developing countries were 
bestowed with new technologies. All this redistribution would be quite 
outside the norms of the market economy, which would become same- 
thing of a sideline. It would be like the end of feudalism in England. 
Then, kings and queens reigned, lords and ladies kept their titles and 
even their land. But year by year, the economy and political realm func- 
tioned less and less like feudalism. Ecological modernization could mean 
a similar fate for capitalism. 

Or in the second broad possibility, these problems could be resolved 
coercively. New fascist parties would preserve the affluence of the rich 
and the poverty of the developing countries. There would be increasing 
unemployment in the rich countries and the dole would be minimalist. 
To maintain environmental goals, the armies of the rich world might 
attack coal-fired power plants in India and China - with nuclear 
weapons if necessary. Assassination squads could terminate timber 
barons cutting forests. Growth for the great majority would be stalled 
and party hacks would take over the running of companies. Is this cap- 
italism? I doubt it. This is a form of technocratic feudalism, which would 
be unable to solve environmental problems in the long term and would 
suffer the same kind of technological stagnation as the Soviet Union 
(George, 1999; Plumwood, 2002). It would be a way station on the road 
to Somalia. 

In fact, there is no path out of the present crisis that leaves the capital- 
ist mode of production intact. A successful reformist approach of the kind 
envisaged by ecological modernists is just another path to end capitalism. 
Of course, the most likely outcome is that envisaged by Jared Diamond 
(2005). We will end up like civilizations in the past that have undermined 
their environment. A last day's flurry of grand projects and expensive 
wars. The inevitable collapse in food production. A corresponding col- 
lapse in population. Finally, the ruling class is massacred by an ungrateful 
populace (Diamond, 2005). 
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abstract: The precautionary principle wams that while we should not ignore 
actions needed to prevent worst-case scenarios, expecting only the worst can 
immobilize us. The scenarios of climatologists contain a range of possible time 
scales and impacts. With a determined effort, we may win time for later solutions 
such as carbon sequestration, fusion power, lower birth rates or social transforma- 
tion. Both total societal collapse and ensuing barbarism are potentially avoidable. 


keywords: climate change climatology + sociology + worst-case scenarios 


The responses of Terry Leahy and Steven Brechin both sound a note of 
despair in the face of climate change. The precautionary principal warns 
that we should not ignore the actions needed to prevent worst-case 
scenarios, but expecting only the worst can also immobilize. The ostrich 
with its head in the sand is an ancient myth. If true the species would long 
ago have become extinct. 

Although I sometimes share their mood, I want here to suggest other pos- 
sibilities. The scenarios of climatologists contain a range of possible time scales 
and impacts — a determined effort to pick even just low-hanging fruit might 
mitigate or postpone catastrophe. Time might be won for later solutions — 
carbon ion, fusion power; lower birth rates or social transformation. 

Brechin fears that although the evidence of approaching disaster is in, 
nobody will listen until too late. Leahy, following Trainer, fears that sus- 
tainable energy is neither technically feasible nor compatible with the 
imperatives of capitalism. Thus, in the absence of any currently viable agent 
of revolutionary social change, society might not survive. Is Diamond’s 
‘collapse’, or the barbarism that Marx posited as an alternative sequel to 
capitalism, unavoidable? I believe it is possible but not inevitable. 


++ 
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Much ink and hot air has been flowing recently. There are certainly indi- 
cations that media coverage, public opinion, political debate and business 
advocacy have been shifting significantly. If this continues and acceler- 
ates, the prospects for action could be transformed. Stories about the 
latest research appear daily in news and current affairs programmes. 
Sceptical lobby groups are on the wane with many desertions, and the 
journalistic code no longer seems to require them to balance each warn- 
ing voice. Sceptics are now seen as extremists, out on a limb, shouting 
about global conspiracies. The issue is now ‘mainstreamed’ so that tan- 
gential references to it can be found everywhere — from articles about the 
weather, nature, agriculture or travel, to ones about obesity: 


Never before has flying been so controversial. In the space of two years, the envi- 
Tonmental damage done by planes has gone from being an issue quietly dis- 
cussed by scientists and committed environmentalists to one that grabs headlines 
no one can ignore. Politicians are pilloried in newspapers for flying to meetings. 

Travellers checking in for domestic flights are confronted by Greenpeace cam- 

paigners urgin g them to take the train instead. (Robbins, 2007: 25) 

Virgin Air’s in-flight magazine features Al Gore on its cover. The occu- 
pants of Big Brother House take timed showers and Carbon Cops is anew 
Australian reality TV show, at peak viewing time. The Live Earth concert 
was watched by many millions. 

Public opinion is also shifting. A poll in the US found that 85 percent 
believe global warming is ‘probably happening’ (more than believe in 
evolution!) and 70 percent want the federal government to act. One-third 
of respondents saw climate change as the largest environmental threat, 
well ahead of pollution. An Australian poll found 66 percent said strong 
leadership on climate change would influence their vote. Eighty percent 
supported laws to cut greenhouse gases. A South Australian state poll 
found that water shortages ranked first as an election issue, education sec- 
ond and climate change third. 

Economists too have changed their tune. The Stern Report argued that 
the costs of inaction outweighed the (not excessive) costs of action. Business 
is increasingly divided, with growing sections accepting or advocating leg- 
islation, so they can plan for the inevitable, improve their image or profit 
from subsidies, innovations and carbon trading schemes. In February 2007, 
the Global Roundtable on Climate Change issued a call for new binding 
carbon targets, post-2012. The Roundtable involves leaders of 80 major cor- 
porations, including Air France, aluminium giant Alcoa, re-insurers Swiss 
Re and Munich Re as well as energy companies Électricité de France and 
Centrica. Also in February, mining giant Rio Tinto lobbied the Australian 
government to adopt carbon trading and subsidize geosequestration 
research, as did the Business Council of Australia in April Nuclear power 
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is back in favour. In May 2007, Rupert Murdoch announced he was com- 
mitting his entire Newscorp company to carbon neutrality. BP and British 
Foods are planning a US$400 millon biofuel plant. 

It is thus not surprising that even previously uninterested or sceptical polit- 
ical leaders, including Kyoto refuseniks George Bush and John Howard, are 
now proposing policies to tackle greenhouse gases. After seeking to under- 
mine any agreement to work towards a post-Kyoto accord, the US finally, 
although with important reservations, came on board at the G8 meeting in 
Germany. Sarkozy and Hu Jintao have vowed to combat climate change. The 
US senate in June 2007 approved its first new car fuel efficiency bill for 20 
years. When George Brown visited flood-stricken areas, he immediately 
linked the unprecedented heavy rains directly to greenhouse emissions. Only 
three days later did the report in Nature, of a major study of rainfall patterns 
by latitude, confirm the connection. This is in sharp contrast with the general 
hesitation about making such a linkage after Hurricane Katrina. 

Mainstreaming has not yet reached sociology. An updating of my prior 
search in general sociology journals still found no focus on the subject up 
to May 2007. However, this special issue of Current Sociology has long 
been in the pipeline and the June/July 2007 issue of New Left Review con- 
tains a debate about tackling climate change between Clive Hamilton and 
George Monbiot. Is this a temporary blip or is more on the way? 


“++ 
Trainer, cited by Leahy, claims that significant, affordable technical 
advances in alternative energy are technically impossible. He has his own, 


dubious, barrow to push (one I think not shared by Leahy) advocating a 
simple lifestyle in small self-contained local communities, as the only 
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There is unrealized potential in expanding existing efficiencies as well as 
emerging innovations in alternative energy generation, storage and distri- 
bution. Freudenburg (see reference in Brechin) argues that izi 
existing best practice between firms and nations could have dramatic 
effects. There are new sources of energy and new methods for withdraw- 
ing and sequestering or recycling greenhouse gases from the atmosphere 
(as well as the obvious ones of protecting and planting forests). I will 
restrict this brief and selective account to those recently publicized. 

The Guardian reported in November 2006 that scientists were propos- 
ing a Saharan solar project to the German government, claiming it could 
supply all Europe's energy needs. Using existing concentrated solar 
power (CSP) technology and combining electricity generation, desalina- 
tion and local air conditioning, it could be cost competitive now. Their 
report recommended international collaboration to construct a high- 
voltage direct current grid around Europe and North Africa, for sharing 
carbon-free energy. In January 2007, New Scientist reported on new 
developments in vanadium-based flow batteries (developed in 
Australia and already providing 40 percent of the electricity supply on 
King Island), which allow storage of large amounts of wind power. In 
June, they reported on new exfoliation techniques that were claimed to 
cut the cost of solar cells in half, and on improved systems for hydrogen 
fuel storage. In July, there were reports of research to reduce methane 
belching by cattle. 

Particularly promising is geothermal energy, of increasing interest in 
Australia, the US and also China. Although it needs connection to the 
electricity grid, it does not have problems of intermittency. New Scientist 
reported in January 2007 that an MIT panel of experts had suggested geo- 
thermal hot rocks could supply all US energy needs. 

Geosequestration and other methods of extracting greenhouse gases 
from the atmosphere are also being investigated. Seeding of the oceans 
with iron filings, to promote algae growth (which would then sink to the 
sea floor carrying its load of carbon), and a ‘Greenbox’ to capture vehicle 
exhaust emissions for recycling as biodiesel, are both at an experimental 
stage. 

There are also social ‘fixes’ by changing our use of time and space. A 
transcontinental network of very fast trains, for example, could replace all 
flights of up to 2000 km, with little loss of time or global access. The 
expansion of home working has often been proposed. A further reorgani- 
zation of social time could accommodate the intermittency of renewable 
energy. Instead of rest, leisure and study taking place in weekends, sum- 
mer holidays (a hangover from pre-industrial harvest needs) and age 
blocs, we could have regular periods of institutionalized common ‘hiber- 
nation’, when transport and production would be halted and people 
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would study or relax at home, using low-energy computer and entertain- 
ment links. 


+++ 


Is it really impossible that a capitalist economy could survive the 
needed changes and their costs? The claim derives from some illegiti- 
mate amalgams and a historically truncated understanding of the 
needs of a capitalist mode of production. Leahy argues that resolution 
of accumulation crises have always necessitated “new services at a frac- 
tion of their former cost or provided services never available before”. 
But novelty and cost reduction are not inseparable. The early comput- 
ers, for example, were enormously expensive, and for decades after its 
introduction ICT failed to bring down business costs. There is no nec- 
essary reason why expensive alternative energy innovations might not 
be part of a new round of capitalist expansion, so long as they can be 
profitably sold. 

The bracketing together of “production and consumption” is also mis- 
leading. Recently capitalism has indeed been based on the production 
and proliferation of consumer goods, but this has not always been 80. 
Periods of large-scale investment in capital equipment and infrastructure 
have seen significant restriction of consumption. During the Second 
World War, the coexistence of full employment and reduced consumption 
was achieved through rationing and saving. After the war, the arms race 
and the space race provided highly profitable investment and employ- 
ment opportunities, in industries whose products were neither sold nor 
consumed, thus avoiding a recurrence of the pre-war depression. There is 
no reason why a shift of resources into re-tooling the energy and transport 
systems and the built environment, should endanger profits, economic 
growth or full employment or portend the end of capitalism. There will, 
however, be new winners and losers and surely a new and different phase 
of modern society. It is hard to see the current untrammelled free market 
ideology and rampant consumerism continuing. 

Of course, the optimism of the previous sections is meant as a selective 
correction. The latest scientific evidence paints an increasingly threatening 
picture and it is far from clear that pre-emptive action will or even can be 
taken in time. New findings emphasize the imminence of widespread 
desertification and flooding. Particularly worrying are scientific reports 
indicating underestimation or speeding up of trends or new escalating 
feedbacks: it is claimed that IPCC forecasts of rising sea levels failed to take 
enough account of accelerating disintegration of ice sheets in Greenland 
and Antarctica, or of the melting of smaller glaciers; warming could reduce 
the CO, absorption capacity of oceans; too frequent drought-induced forest 
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fires could inhibit the regrowth of even unlogged forests. The tipping point 
might thus be less than the 2°C temperature rise previously estimated. 

The willingness to listen is very late and it is as yet unclear how effec- 
tive the social responses will be. So far these have indeed been totally 
inadequate. Even Kyoto’s targets are not being met. China’s emissions are 
likely to overtake those of the US two years ahead of expectations. World 
CO, emissions have grown more than predicted, from 5.8 billion tonnes in 
1995 to 7.3 billion in 2005, rising three times faster after 2000 than before. 


++» 


Arguably, sociology is not qualified to evaluate the probability of the sce- 
narios portrayed by natural scientists. What we can do is to study the 
actual and likely social responses in the context of power and culture. 
Effective action against greenhouse emissions will require a long-term 
perspective involving decades; strict regulation to enforce such plans; a 
shift from consumer to producer goods for a re-tooling of the production 
of energy, transport and the built environment; price or legislated limita- 
tions on the movement of people and goods (especially by air); and new 
winners and losers. With these is likely to come a cultural shift away from 
the valuation of variety and diversity and from the maximization of indi- 
vidual consumer and lifestyle choices, and towards more collective disci- 
pline and concerns. None of these is incompatible with the survival of 
capitalism, but it would be much changed. 

It is likely that whether effective or not, there will be substantial 
changes to the trajectory of modern /postmodern society, which will affect 
the very core of our discipline's concerns and expertise. This enterprise 
has scarcely begun. 
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Dialogue | 


Que faut-il faire? Thèses sur la dégradation de l'existence sociale dans 
la mondialisation 

Michael Burawoy 

Cet article pose trois questions. Comment le sociologue comprend l'intelligence des 
groupes dominés, qu’ils soient aliénés sur la base du genre, de la classe, de la race, 
de l'ethnicité ou de la nationalité? Quelles pourraient être les pratiques du sociologue 
par rapport à ces groupes? Enfin à travers quelle forme de discours public la 
sociologie peut-elle exprimer les intérêts de ces groupes subordonnés? Ces vastes 
questions ant des réponses générales, même si elles ont des caractères spécifiques en 
fonction des contextes nationaux et locaux. La discussion est organisée autour de 
huit thèses, qui concernent la troisième vague de la marchandisation, le rôle spécial 
de la sociologie, l'argument pour une sociologie publique, la sociologie traditionnelle 
versus la sociologie publique et organique, l'intelligence dans la marchandisation de 
la nature, les pratiques politiques à une large échelle, le discours public sur les droits 
de l’homme et la fin de la tour d'ivoire. 


Mots-clés: dégradation sociale + droits de l’homme + groupes subordonnés + 
intellectuels organiques + marchandisation + pratiques politiques + sociologie 
publique 


¿Qué hacer? Tesis sobre la degradación de la existencia social en un 
mundo en globalización 

Michael Burawoy 

Este artículo plantea tres cuestiones. ¿Cómo entiende el sociólogo el sentido 


común de los grupos subalternos, sean subyugados en base al género, clase, raza, 
origen étnico o nacionalidad? ¿Cuál podría ser la práctica política del sociólogo en 
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relación con dichos grupos? Finalmente, ¿a través de qué forma de discurso 
público puede la sociología articular los intereses de los grupos subalternos? Estas 
diversas preguntas tienen respuestas generales, incluso si sus aspectos específicos 
están delineados por contextos nacionales y locales. El argumento está organizado 
en ocho tesis relacionadas con la tercera onda de mercantilización, el papel 
especial de la sociología, las bases de la sociología pública, la sociología pública 
tradicional versus la orgánica, el sentido común en la comodificación de la 
naturaleza, la práctica política en una escala global, el discurso público de los 
derechos humanos, y el final de la torre de marfil. 


Palabras clave: comodificación + degradación social + derechos humanos + grupos 
subalternos + intelectuales orgánicos + práctica política + sociología pública 


La Sociologie dans les pratiques politiques et le discours public 
Alberto Martinelli 


Les sciences sociales devraient prendre une part active dans les discours publics, 
interagir avec ses différents publics, et elles ne devraient pas être détachées ou 
séparées d'eux, car sinon elles deviennent non pertinentes. Mais en même temps 
elles devraient garder une distance critique vis-à-vis du sens commun et des 
discours publics, sinon elles perdent leur autonomie de jugement. La sociologie 
(en tant que science) et les pratiques politiques sont deux formes d'action 
distinctes qui ne peuvent pas être réduites les unes aux autres. 


Mots-clés: autonomie + discours publics + pratiques politiques + publics + 
sciences sociales 


La sociología en la práctica política y el discurso público 

Alberto Martinelli 

La ciencia social debería tomar un papel activo en el discurso público, 
interaccionando con sus diferentes públicos, y debería no estar alejada o separada 
de estos — ya que de otra manera se vuelve irrelevante — pero al mismo tiempo 
debería mantenerse a una distancia crítica tanto del sentido común como del 
discurso público — ya que de lo contrario pierde su autonomía de juicio. La 
sociología (como una ciencia) y la práctica política son dos diferentes formas de 
acción que no pueden ser reducidas la una a la otra. 


Palabras clave: autonomía + ciencia social + discurso público + práctica política + 
públicos 
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Mondialisation, dégradation et dynamique de l'humiliation 

Dennis Smith 

Pour analyser comment les sociologues devraient répondre à la dégradation 
sociale, nous devrions prendre en compte comment l’humiliation conduit ceux 
qui ont souffert de la dégradation à la colère et à l’action pour leur propre compte. 
Des cycles de peur, de revanche et de victimisation résultent de moments de 
défaite, relégation et exclusion, engendrés par des processus d'humiliation. La 
mondialisation a produit ces situations, non seulement par la logique du marché, 
mais aussi par la force résiduelle de l’élan colonial et la diffusion croissante de la 
condition anamique du cosmopolitisme. Les sociologues devraient apporter leur 
connaissance de la dynamique de l'humiliation dans des échanges fructueux avec 
ceux qui font l'expérience de la dégradation sociale. 


Mots-clés: action + colère + dégradation sociale + humiliation + peur + revanche 
+ victimisation 


Globalización, degradación y las dinámicas de la humillación 

Dennis Smith 

Nuestro análisis de cómo los sociólogos deberían responder a la degradación 
social tendría que llevar en cuenta la manera en que la humillación lleva a todos 
los que han sufrido degradación a sentir ira y a actuar por cuenta propia. Los 
ciclos de miedo, venganza y victimización pueden ser el resultado de momentos 
de derrota, relegación y exclusión como consecuencia de procesos de 
humillación. La globalización ha producido estas condiciones no simplemente a 
través de la lógica del mercado, sino también a través de la fuerza residual del 
impulso imperial y la creciente omnipresencia de la anómica condición 
cosmopolita. Los sociólogos deberían aportar su conocimiento de las dinámicas 
de humillación en sus creativos intercambios con aquellos que experimentan la 
degradación social. 


Palabras clave: acción + degradación social + humillación + ira + miedo + 
venganza + victimización 


Réflexions à la lecture de l’article de Michael Burawoy: ‘Que faut-il 
faire? Thèses sur la dégradation de l’existence sociale dans la 
mondialisation” 

Michel Wieviori 

Nous revenons à la question: est-ce que les chercheurs doivent participer à la vie 
publique, et si oui, comment? Cette question ne renvoie pas seulement à l'utilité 
des sciences sociales et à leur possible rôle d'émancipation, mais elle soulève aussi 
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Fuerte y débil intervención: dos caminos para la intervención 
sociológica 
Shen Yuan 


La misión más importante de la sociología es quizás empujar hacia delante la 
producción de la sociedad. Los sociólogos deberían no sólo en su teoría, sino 
también en su práctica, por un lado, contribuir a la resistencia a la presión del 
estado y del mercado y, por el otro, ayudar a la sociedad a emerger y crecer. 
Encarando el problema de la producción de la sociedad, los sociólogos tienen que 
luchar por una transición desde una sociología de la estructura hacia una 
sociología de la acción. Frente a una sociedad en la cual el desarrollo es 
desequilibrado, podemos dividir la sociología de la intervención en dos tipos: 
estrategias fuertes y débiles. Incorporando las nociones de “sociología pública’ y 
“sociología de Hberación”, hemos ido más allá de la escuela de Touraine en varios 
aspectos. Nuestra tarea más importante a partir de ahora es combinar la práctica 
social y el conocimiento social de forma efectiva. 


Palabras clave: acción + estructura + intervención + producción de sociedad + 
Touraine 


‘Laissez passer la sociologie professionnelle!’: la sociologie publique 
dans le contexte russe 


Elena Zdravomyslova 


Cet article présente le contexte du débat actuel sur le statut de la sociologie en 
Russie, retrace la controverse entre la sociologie professionnelle et publique, et 
situe l'agenda de la sociologie publique dans le contexte d’un combat pour la 
sociologie professionnelle, en utilisant le cas de la sociologie de l'éducation. Pour 
tester la thèse de l'internationalisme de la sociologie, nous devons prendre en 
compte les aspects locaux, en particulier sous trois aspects: les opportunités 
politiques pour un manifeste de la sociologie publique, la situation de la société 
civile (comme ‘lieu naturel de la sociologie”) et le niveau d’institutionnalisation de 
la sociologie. Ces trois contextes encadrent la traduction culturelle du manifeste 
de la sociologie publique vers la scène sociologique russe. 


Mots-clés: éducation + institutionnalisation + professionnalisation + Rusie + 
sociologie 


“¡Abrir un camino para la sociología profesional”: la sociología 
pública en el contexto ruso 


Elena Zdravomyslova 


Este artículo presenta el contexto del actual debate sobre el estatus de la sociología 
en Rusia, mapea la controversia entre la sociología profesional y la pública, y 
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coloca la agenda de la sociología pública en el contexto de una lucha por una 
sociología profesional usando el caso de la educación sociológica. Para testar la 
tesis del internacionalismo sociológico tenemos que llevar en cuenta los contextos 
locales, especialmente tres aspectos: las oportunidades políticas para el manifiesto 
de la sociología pública; la situación en lo que respecta a la sociedad civil (como 
‘una ubicación natural de la sociología”); y el nivel de institucionalización de la 
sociología. Todos estos tres contextos enmarcan el traslado cultural del manifiesto 
de la sociología pública a la escena sociológica rusa. 


Palabras clave: educación + institucionalización + profesionalización + Rusia + 
sociología 


La Sociologie publique et l'engagement social: considérations sur le 
Brésil 
Ruy Braga, Sylvia Gemignani Garcia et Leonardo Mello e Silva 


Le débat sur la sociologie publique s'étend au Brésil, dans un pays potentiellement 
réceptif aux propositions de Burawoy pour deux raisons: étant l’un des pays les 
plus inégalitaires de la planète, le Brésil offre un abondant matériau historique, 
qu'une sociologie réflexive et socialement engagée peut apporter au public non 
académique. De plus le Brésil a une sociologie critique et militante qui interagit 
fortement avec la sociologie publique. Cet article fournit une lecture ‘différente’, à 
travers les yeux de la sociologie publique, du parcours intellectuel et politique de 
deux représentants de cette sociologie critique et militante: Florestan Fernandes, le 
plus important sociologue du Brésil, et Francisco de Oliveira, le plus important 
sociologue brésilien contemporain. 


Mots-clés: Brésil + Florestan Fernandes + Francisco de Oliveira + inégalité + 
sociologie critique 


Sociología pública y compromiso social: consideraciones sobre el 
Brasil 
Ruy Braga, Sylvia Gemignani Garcia y Leonardo Mello e Silva 


El debate sobre sociología pública se está expandiendo en Brasil, un país 

j te receptivo a las propuestas de Burawoy por dos razones: como uno 
de los países más desiguales del planeta, Brasil ofrece mucho material histórico 
para una sociología reflexiva y socialmente comprometida que se pueda llevar al 
público no académico; y Brasil tiene una sociología crítica y militante que 
interactúa con fuerza con la sociología pública. Este artículo ofrece una lectura 
“diferente”, a través de las lentes de la sociología pública, del recorrido intelectual 
y político de dos representantes de esta sociología crítica y militante arriba 
mencionada: Florestan Fernandes, el sociólogo más importante de Brasil, y 
Francisco de Oliveira, el más importante sociólogo brasileño vivo. 
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Palabras clave: Brasil + desigualdad + Florestan Fernandes + Francisco de Oliveira 
+ sociología crítica 


Pédagogie, sociologie publique et politique en Inde: Que faut-il faire? 
Amita Baviskar 


On peut interpréter la phase actuelle de libéralisation économique comme un 
changement de la notion de nation, avec en particulier le rétrécissement de la 
sphère publique et le fait que les groupes dominés sont de plus en plus exclus du 
discours public. Les groupes défavorisés peuvent seulement chercher une 
reconnaissance en invoquant l'idéal fictif de la ’communauté‘avec des demandes 
morales envers l’État-nation. L'inscription des sociologues dans ces luttes peut 
amener à étouffer des problèmes fondamentaux, ou à rester à l'écart des questions 
sur la démocratie interne, les contradictions idéologiques ou la stratégie de long 
terme. Pour orienter et équiper les étudiants et les jeunes intellectuels pour qu’ils 
s'engagent dans une sociologie publique qui parle aux causes dominées, nous 
devons changer le monde académique lui-même, ses valeurs internes et ses 
modes d'engagement vis-à-vis de ceux qui n'y appartiennent pas. 


Mots-clés: communauté + démocratie + discours public + Inde 


Pedagogía, sociología pública y política en la India: ¿Qué hacer? 
Amita Baviskar 


La fase actual de liberalización económica puede ser entendida en términos de un 
cambio en la noción de la nación, especialmente en el encogimiento de la esfera 
Pública y la cada vez mayor exclusión de grupos subalternos del discurso público. 
Los grupos en desventaja sólo pueden luchar por reconocimiento invocando el 
ideal ficticio de “comunidad” con demandas morales sobre el estado nación. El 
compromiso de los sociólogos con estas luchas puede implicar en la supresión de 
asuntos críticos, evitando cuestiones sobre democracia interna, contradicciones 
ideológicas, o estrategia de largo plazo. Para orientar y equipar a estudiantes y a 
profesores más jóvenes para que se comprometan con una sociología pública que 
hable para las causas subalternas, tenemos que cambiar la propia academia — sus 
valores internos y sus términos de compromiso con otros fuera de la misma. 


Palabras clave: comunidad + democracia + discurso público + India 


Pour une sociologie mondiale subordonnée? 
Michael Burawoy 


Les neuf textes du dialogue qui a eu Heu jusqu'ici se répartissent en deux groupes: un 
universalisme abstrait constitué d'en haut (Burawoy, Martinelli, Wievorka, Smith) 
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versus des pratiques concrètes tissées ensemble d'en bas (Shen Yuan, Zdravomyslova, 
Habib, Baviskar et Braga et al). En fait, une sociologie mondiale doit être construite 
d'en bas et la question est: est-ce que c'est possible? Ceci souléve trois questions. 
Premièrement, y a-til un projet commun qui pourrait unifier les sociologues 
largement? Deuxièmement, y a-til une communauté de discours qui nous 
ER nes ee A EP VOA AA 
avons un langage commun, comment pouvons-nous gérer les inégalités à l'intérieur 

et entre les nations et les régions et dans le monde? En fait il y a convergence des défis 
posés par la troisième vague de marchandisation, connue aussi sous le nom de 
néolibéralisme. De plus les sociologues reconnaissent tous différents types 
d'engagements: professionnel, critique, politique et public. Nous devons forger une 
universalité subordonnée à partir des connexions entre les sociologies particulières. 


Mots-clés: marchandisation + sociologie mondiale + sociologie publique + 
universalité subordonnée 


¿A favor de una subalterna sociología global? 

Michael Burawoy 

Los nueve ensayos en el diálogo se dividen hasta ahora en dos grupos: un 
universalismo abstracto constituido desde arriba (Burawoy, Martinelli, Wieviorka, 
Smith) versus prácticas concretas tejidas juntas desde abajo (Shen Yuan, 
Zdravomyslova, Habib, Baviskar y Braga et al). De hecho, una sociología global 
tiene que ser construida desde abajo y la pregunta es si eso es posible. Esto plantea 
tres cuestiones. Primera, ¿hay un proyecto común que pueda en general unir a los 
sociólogos? Segunda, ¿existe una comunidad de discurso que nos permitiría 
comunicar nuestras diferentes prácticas? Tercera, ¿si tenemos un lenguaje común 
cómo podemos ocuparnos de las desigualdades dentro y a través de las naciones, las 


Además, los sociólogos reconocen todos diferentes tipos de compromiso: 
profesional, crítico, política y público. Debemos forjar una universalidad subalterna 
a partir de las conexiones entre sociologías particulares. 


Palabras clave: mercantilización + sociología global + sociología pública + 
universalidad subalterna 


Dialogue Il 


Réchauffement climatique et sociologie 
Constance Lever-Tracy 


Le public est de plus en plus conscient du changement climatique croissant, en partie 
induit par l'activité humaine, mais la plupart des sociologues ont étonnamment peu 
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de choses à dire, hormis la spécialité de la sociologie environnementale, sur les 
futures trajectoires sociales possibles qu'on peut présager. Conscients d'accepter les 
prétentions de vérité des sciences naturelles, mals connaissant notre incapacité à 
juger de leur validité, nous avons préféré en général regarder ailleurs, bien que ces 
développements peuvent affecter le cœur des préoccupations de notre discipline. 
Nous avons besoin d'une coopération multidisciplinaire entre les chercheurs en 
sclences sociales et sciences naturelles. 


Mots-clés: changement climatique + multidisciplinarité + sciences + sociologie 


El calentamiento global y la sociologfa 
Constance Lever-Tracy 


El creciente cambio climático, inducido en parte por los humanos, ha llegado más 
cerca de la conciencia pública, aunque la mayoría de los sociólogos, aparte de los 
especializados en la sociología del medioambiente, tienen sorprendentemente poco 
que decir sobre las posibles futuras trayectorias sociales que ellos puedan augurar. 
Recelosos de aceptar las pretensiones de verdad de la ciencia natural, pero 
conscientes de nuestra propia inhabilidad para juzgar la validez de sus 
afirmaciones, generalmente hemos preferido mirar para otro lado, aunque estos 
desarrollos pueden afectar el centro de los intereses de nuestra disciplina. 
Necesitamos una cooperativa multidisciplinaridad de científicos sociales y 


naturales que trabajen juntos. 
Palabras clave: cambio climático + ciencia + multidisciplinaridad + sociología 


Les Autruches et le changement: une réponse à ‘Réchauffement 
climatique et sociologie” 
Steven R. Brechin 


Le changement climatique suscite les défis les plus importants que le monde doit 
affronter aujourd’hui et il devrait être plus que suffisant pour mobiliser et faire 
réagir de manière appropriée et rapide le monde et ses nombreuses 
communautés. Cependant il faut répondre à des situations qui ne se sont pas 
encore pleinement réalisées, ce qui met au défi de se préparer au lieu de 
simplement réagir. Il est possible que nous voyions l'émergence d'un nouveau 
point focal dans notre discipline, mais seulement après que les sociétés mondiales 
ont été restructurées par des processus naturels modifiés par les humains. La 
plupart des gens, en particulier dans les pays riches et puissants du Nord, n’ont 
pas vraiment l'impression qu'ils vivent un tournant Les inquiétudes 
environnementales sont devenues rien de plus qu’un bruit de fond, et continuent 
à être considérées comme telles. 


Mots-clés: changement climatique + inquiétudes environnementales + sociologie 
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Avestruces y cambio: una respuesta al “Calentamiento global y la 


sociología” 
Steven R. Brechin 


El cambio climático plantea el más significante desafío que enfrenta el mundo hoy 
en día y debería ser más que suficiente para movilizar al mundo y a sus muchas 
comunidades para responder significativamente y rápido. Sin embargo, la 
debe ser dada en condiciones que aún no se han desarrollado totalmente, 
lo que presenta el desafío de preparar en lugar de simplemente reaccionar. Es 
posible que sólo después de que las sociedades globales sean reestructuradas por 
procesos naturales alterados por humanos vayamos a ver el surgimiento de nuevos 
focos de nuestra disciplina. La mayoría de la gente, sobretodo en los ricos y 
poderosos países del norte, no sienten realmente que estén viviendo al borde. La 
con el medio ambiente se ha convertido en y continúa siendo vista 

como un mero ruido de fondo. 


Palabras clave: cambio climático + preocupación con el medio ambiente + 
sociología 


Commentaire de Réchauffement climatique et sociologie” 


Terry Leahy 

Lever-Tracy a frappé juste quand elle souligne que les sociologues rechignent à 
considérer les implications sociales du réchauffement climatique. Pendant ce temps, 
la discussion sur ces problèmes avance rapidement dans d’autres disciplines. Les 
modernisateurs écologiques voient la crise environnementale comme un stimulus 
pour les sociétés capitalistes, car elle fournit de nouvelles opportunités de croissance 
via le ré-équipement. Cependant, des sections du mouvement environnementaliste 
considèrent que le changement social nécessaire est beaucoup plus profond. Un 
élément-clé de ce débat est le coût probable de ce ré-équipement. Cette question 
technologique et financiére est un pré-requis pour comprendre les implications 
sociales. Si les coûts de ce ré £quipement sont énormes, comme on peut le soutenir, 
des changements sociaux drastiques sont très probables. 


Mots-clés: changement social + réchauffement climatique + sociologie + 
technologie 


Discusión sobre “Calentamiento global y la sociología” 

Terry Leahy 

Lever-Tracy ha dado en el clavo al señalar la reluctancia de los sociólogos a considerar 
las implicaciones sociales del calentamiento global. Mientras tanto la discusión de 
estos temas en otras disciplinas crece a ritmo acelerado. Los modernizadores 
ecológicos ven la crisis del medio ambiente como un estímulo para las sociedades 
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capitalistas, que proporciona nuevas oportunidades para el crecimiento por medio de 
reinstrumentalización. Aún así algunos sectores del movimiento medioambiental 
conciben el necesario cambio social como algo mucho más profundo. Una clave de 
este debate son los posibles costes de esta reinstrumentalización. Esta cuestión 
tecnológica y financiera es un prerrequisito para entender las implicaciones sociales. 
Si los costes de la reinstrumentalización son grandes, como se puede argumentar, 
algunos cambios sociales drásticos son bastante probables. 


Palabras clave: calentamiento global + cambio social + sociología + tecnología 


Réponse 
Constance Lever-Tracy 


Le principe de précaution nous apprend que s'attendre seulement au pire peut 
conduire à l'immobilisme, bien que nous ne devrions pas ignorer les actions à 
entreprendre pour empêcher les scénarios du pire. Les scénarios des climatologues 
présentent une série d'échelles temporelles et d'impacts possibles. Avec des efforts 
déterminés, nous pouvons gagner du temps avant les solutions plus tardives, 
comme la séquestration du carbone, l'énergie de la fusion atomique, la diminution 
des taux de naissance et la transformation sociale. L’effandrement sociétal total et 
la barbarie qui s’ensuivrait sont tous les deux potentiellement évitables. 


Mots-clés: changement climatique + climatologje + scénarios du pire + sociologie 


Respuesta 
Constance Lever-Tracy 


El principio preventivo advierte que aunque no deberíamos ignorar que las acciones 
tendrían que prevenir en el peor de los casos, limitarse a esperar lo peor puede 
inmovilizarnos. Los escenarios de los climatólogos contienen un abanico de posibles 
escalas temporales e impactos. Con un esfuerzo decidido podemos ganar tiempo 
para posteriores soluciones tales como el embargo de carbón, la energía de fusión, las 
más bajas tasas de natalidad o la transformación social. Tanto un colapso social 
completo como el subsiguiente barbarismo san ambos potencialmente evitables. 


Palabras clave: cambio climático + climatología + en el peor de los casos + 
soclología 
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